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Victor Record 
of *‘Celeste Aida” 
sung by Caruso 





Caruso 
as Rhadames 
in Aida 















Both are Caruso 


The Victor Record of Caruso’s voice 








is just as truly Caruso as Caruso him- 
self. 
It actually zs Caruso—his own mag- 


nificent voice, with all the wonderful 
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bit ia 


power and beauty of tone that make 














him the greatest of all tenors. 

Every one of the hundred and twenty 
Caruso records brings you not only his 
art, but his personality. When you hear 
Carusoon the Victrola in your own home, 
you hear him just as truly as if you were 
listening to him in the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 


The proofisin the hearing. Any Victor 
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greatest artists. There are Victors 
and Victrolas in great variety of styles 
from $10 to $200. 

Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
Thereis no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berli 


ner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian 


dealer in any city in the world will 
gladly play for you Victor Records 
by Caruso or any other of the world’s 
“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


the combination 
_—————<—$<$_ 
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Entertainment! 


I. A. R. Wylie.... 








who wrote “The Enemy” 
for this present number of 
Ainslee’s, contributes the 
complete novel to the Feb- 
ruary issue. 


author of “The Big Tre- 
maine,” has written a de- 
lightful short story, “Miss 
Seaton’s Romance,” for the 
February Ainslee’s. 


Marie Van Vorst.. 


Bonnie R. Ginger . . is represented in February 
by “The Male Mandril,” a 
story of Washington life 
that is well worthy of her. 


Eleanor Ferris... .. has never written more 
charmingly than in “Mary 
Dudley, Spinster.” See 
Ainslee’s for February. 


Wm. Slavens McNutt contributes another of his 
big, sweeping tales of 
Alaska, “Bill Heenan, Med- 


dler.” 


AND THAT ISN’T HALF! 


Albert Payson Terhune, in his fascinating “Stories of the 
Super-Women,” introduces Cleopatra to us. Alicia 
Ramsey, Richard Marsh, Louise Elizabeth Dutton, 
George Weston, and others, all contribute fiction of the 
sort that has made Ainslee’s “the magazine that entertains.” 








Ainslee’s for February 


On sale January 15th. Fifteen cents the copy 
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You want to know the merits 
of The Great War, of course 


What you get in the newspaper is | learning something of the record of the 
only the story of ome day, or of a few | man you're taking on. You judge how 
hours of one day, and imperfect at that. | he'll work for you by how he has 

You cannot understand this greatwar | worked for others. 
by reading a newspaper any more than So, to know something about the war 
you can appreciate a symphony or an | mow, you must learn what led up to it; 
a by seeing in print a bar or a | youmustget some idea ofthe diplomatic 


phrase from it. and military history of Europe in the 

To understand the present or to Pee past two generations; you must know 
cast the future you have to get to know | the political undercurrents and interna- 
something about the past. tional cross-purposes and rivalries in 





You don’t hire office help without | which the war has found its mainsprings. 


To give you this foundation to build on we will send you free upon request 


“The Britannica Book of the War” 


This is a 76-page book, with 20 portraits and sketches of prominent European figures in the 
present war and in the doings that this war grew out of—from Bismarck and von Moltke to 
Admiral von Tirpitz and Viscount Kitchener and Field Marshal French and General Joffre. 

It tells you also about strategy and tactics; about submarines and heavy mortars; about the 
different rifles used by the various armies, their equipment and organization. In a few words it 
gives you an interesting, connected narrative of the military, racial and commercial rivalries in 
recent European history, and it describes the diplomats, the armies and navies that are the tools 
for making war. 

This book of the war quotes from and sums up a small part of the material in that great work, 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th Edition) 


This BOOK of the WAR contains some 150,000 words. In the BRITANNICA itself 
you will find the equivalent of five good-sized volumes of matter dealing with the nations that are 
at war, their leaders in war and peace, their armies and navies, their internal politics and their 
external policies. “The book we send you for the asking gives you merely a glimpse of what 
there is in the Britannica on the war. 

If you will test the Britannica itself or ask any of the 70,000 individuals who bought it and 
have tried it, you'll find that this great Encyclopaedia is an interesting and valuable means of 
being sure on every other subject you may want to know about, whether it is something that 
occurs to you now, or something that you are as uninterested Cut cat ho Compan and an h tobe 
In now as you were a few months ago in the balance of 
power or the neutrality of Belgium or modern siege artillery. | Encyclopaedia Britannica 

Every one of these subjects is treated in the new 120 West 32d St., New York 
Britannica by a writer who knows the subject thoroughly Please send me, free of cost, “The 
and conveys his information simply, clearly and attractively. Semanaten Book of the War. 

7? 

You will enjoy reading articles in the Britannica im | Name .......cccccccccscsccsossssoescsscossesees 

the same way you enjoy the conversation of the few 
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big, successful, broad men and women of your acquaint- 
ance who are never tiresome but always instructive, easy | #9 ..........cccceseesceseeeeseeeeensecesesees 
to understand, stimulating—good to meet. That’s ex- 


: Si 
actly the kind of people who wrote the new Britannica. WBE wo osnnsovrsssssnseonssrncsseeseesesensosece 
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Hotel Carolina 


The three eighteen and one six 
hole practice courses at Pine- 
hurst have become the center 
of golf and golfing interest 
during the Winter and Spring. 


Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. 
Pinehurst Office, Pinehurst, N. C. 





They are acknowledged stand- 
ards of quality and upkeep, and 
offer a variety unobtainable 


NORTH CAROLINA. course. 
THE CAROLINA NOW OPEN ‘° 


This house enjoys a reputation for hospitality and excellence of cuisine. The new addition, to be 
ready in January, adds a large number of rooms with bath, also sixteen sleeping porches and 
three private parlors. Holly Inn, Berkshire and Harvard open early in January. 
All out-of-door sports. Tennis. Livery and saddle horses. Model dairy. Shooting preserve. 
Trap shooting. Good roads in a radius of 50 miles or more. 
Through Pullman service from New York via Seaboard Air Line. Only one night from New York, 
Send for illustrated booklet giving full information. 


Ball Room New Addition 


where play is limited to one 


(No consumptives received.) 


Leonard Tufts, Owner, Boston, Mass. 














N several hundred thousand Libraries 
in the homes of people in every walk of 
life—from the day laborer to the col- 

lege professor and high government offi- 
cial, from the persons who buy a few 
books of popular fiction to the persons who 
pride themselves on having the complete 
works of all the standard authors in De Luxe Editions artistically 
uate d and bound—almest every book was bought from me. 
Y? Because, § nave no agents and sell you just the books 
you want—all many at a saving of from 50 to 90 per 
cent — you cnneaies the books in your own home for five day 


before paying for thom. if latin. satisfied, return them at my 
Get My Big, "New Catalog 


My new catalog, sent free 3 the asking, is a course in ~~. 
giving nationa alities, date of birth and death of authors, the 
author’s life and standing in literature, etc Hun of sets 
and t! vi one listed, 











THE EYES OF THE. Wo IRLD, Thei: ir Yooterda: 85ce. Winning of 
Barbara 17 Calling of ‘Dan Matthews, Shakesp are, 40 vole. 
full hasible Mo largest type best notes yt any Shakespeare pub- 
lished, publisher's 8 price s96—my ced, A. Library of Oratory, 15 vols 
ablisher" . price, $s —— price, $4.75. Hom: . 
lisher’s price, $4 price, 85. Message and Papers of the ern 
Confederacy, 3-4 g 4A publisher's pri: m. 
Animals of North America, publisi sher 's Brie my price 450 Popular 
Garden Flowers, publisher's price my Dp: , 65e. ‘Ghrdling the Globe or 
Journeys Around the World, over tbo pages fy ever- rjenangin scenes of inter 
est, pul lisher’ 8 price, $2.60—my coy 45. Oral Wceses and Club 
Essays, lisher’s price, $1.50—my price 
Here are De Luxe Editions. mitted bo und, elegan t paper y of them at 
leas than 25 cents on the dollar—Hugo’ * Complete Works. $9.40. Kipling 
$7.80. #. ors at similarly low prices 


Write today for my Bia FREE CATALOG. Tells you how to 
save 50 to 90 per cent on thousands of books. 


I sell more books direct to the booklover— the individual reader— 
the rich man who insists upon his dollar’s worth—the man who nin Amer his 








ennies — gad oa sell A the - 7 less ¢ menor - -— Save other man Amerien 
re an you~ 
very boo! my! iy 0 Pooks or set yor books re- 


a = net tauibble, and wou 
udge. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON, The | Book Broker 
101 Clarkson Building Chicago, Illinois 


Clarkson’s 
Big Book 
Bargains 








> SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine characters. abe” Po» 
lines’’—no “shading’—no “w 

» Practical system that can be needa’ in 30 ian 

of home study, utilizing spare time. For full iptive otter, be free, ad- 

go Correspondence Schools, 975 Advertising Building, Chicago, fil 
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is of our piasenty wh 
Address nearest office ° Fos 
RATIONAL SALESMEN'S Bf agg assoc ATION 
Kansas City, San Francisco 

















L, eee ee 
My Magazine “Investing for Profit” 
"FREE for Six Months 





Send me your name avianed ai po A 8s right NOW an NOW and I will send 
you Investing for Profit agazine absolutely free for six 
months, It tells how to get the utmost earnings from your 
money—how to tell good investments — how to pick the 
most proiitable of sound investments. It reveals how 
bankers and capitalists ake $1,000 grow to $22,000—in 
fact gives you the vital investing information that should 


have decided this month to give 506 six month subscriptions 
to Investing for Profit FREE! Every copy is 


Worth at Least $10 


te every investor— Saas a fortune, Send your name 

and address now, mention this paper and get a Free intro- 
ductory subscription. Conditions may prevent repeating 
this offer. Better take it now. You'll be willing to pay l0c 
a copy after you have read it six months, 


H. L. BARBER, Pub., R418 30 W. Jackson r Chicago oS 
ee eee 





: enable you to make your money grow proportionately. I 4 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








Agents & Help Wanted 


WILL Pay Reliable Man or Woman 
$12.50 to distribute 100 Free pkgs. 
Perfumed Borax Soap Powder among 
friends. No money required, R. Ward 
( vompany, 224 Institute Pl., Chicago, 








AGENTS —SNAPPIEST HOUSE- 
hold Line on Karth. Red Hot Sellers. 
Steady repeaters. Goods guaran- 
teed, Over 100% _ profit. Write 
quick—hurry. E. M. Feltman, Sales 
Manager, 700 Third Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 





I MADE $50,000 in five years with 
a small mall order business; began 
with $5. Send for free booklet. Tells 
how. Heacock, Box 716, Lockport, 
New York, 





MEN OF IDEAS and inventive 
ability should write for new list of 
“Needed Inventions,’ “Patent Buy- 
ers,” and “How to Get Your Patent 
and Your Money.” Advice Free. 
tandolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, 
Dept. 40, Washington, D. C. 





BE A DETECTIVE. Big pay: easy 
work, We show you all, Write 
Wagner, 1243 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, Dept, 356. 





I Have a Contract to distribute a 
Million Free Pkes. Borax Soap Pow- 
der. Want reliable men and women 
to help. $1 — weekly. V. Waverly 
Brown, 732 N. Franklin St., Chicago. 





WRITERS wanted at once to send 
us poems or melodies for new songs. 
We can compose music and arrange 
for publication immediately. Dug- 
dale Co., Dept, 256, Washington, D. C. 





“AGENTS—400 Snappy Aluminum 
Speci: amaes oo Utensils, means a 
sale in every home General Sales 
Course Free, $50.00 a week sure. 
\nswer quick. American Aluminum 
Mig. ¢ Co., Diy. S 49, Lemont, Ill.’ 








FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells 
of about 300,000 protected positions 
in U.S. service. Thousands of vacan- 
cles every year. There is a big 
chance here for you, sure and gener- 

is pay, lifetime employment. Just 
ask for booklet S 22. No obligation. 
Karl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


Agents and Help Wanted—Coatinued. 


AGENT—Great opportunity to be 
permanent representative largest 
manufacturers high grade soaps and 
toilet goods. $25—$875 weekly. Write 
for immediate appointment. FE. M. 
Davis Co., R. 52 Davis Bidg., Chicago. 








AGENTS make big money and be- 
come sales managers for our goods, 
Fast office sellers, Fine profits. Par- 
ticulars and samples free. One Dip 
Pen Co., Dept. 9, Baltimore, Md, 

iA 





Business Opportunities 





FREE FOR SIX MONTHS.—My 
Special offer to introduce my maga- 
zine “Investing for Profit.” It is 
worth $10 a copy to anyone who has 
been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer, It demonstrates the real earn- 
ing power of money and shows how 
anyone, no matter how poor, Can ac- 
quire riches. Investing for Profit is 
the only progressive financial journal 
published. It shows how $100 grows 
to $2,200. Write Now and I'll send it 
six months free. H.W. Barber, 407, 
20 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 





PHONOGRAPH AGENCY MANA- 
GER wanted by manufacturer, Only 
small capital needed for demonstra- 
tion. Write, secure territory. Ten Dol- 
lar Phonograph 505 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 





Camera & Optical Goods 


WE BUY, SELLAND EXCHANGE 
—Bargains in microscopes, tele- 
scopes, binoculars, cameras, etc.; 
bargain list sent. Kahn & Son, 
Opticians, No. 54 John Street, New 
York. Established 64 years. 








Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


$50, paid for Half Dol. 1853, no 
arrows; $5. for 1878 Half S. Mint; $100 
for 1894 Dime S. Mint. Many valu- 
able coins circulating. Get posted. 
Send 4c. Get our Illus. Coin Circu- 
lar. Send now. Numismatic Bank, 
Dept. 25, Fort Worth, Tex. 





Games & Entertainment 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches,Mono- 
logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 
Material, Jokes, Recitations, Tab- 
leaux, Drills, Entertainments. Make 
Up Goods. Large Catalog Free. 
T.S. Denison & Co., Dept. 19, Chicago. 








° Arizona 


Income on $1000 supports one per- 
son. Good food and comfortable home 
Light work and salary in addition 
Manzora Community, Cochise, Ariz, 


Motion Picture Plays 


WRITE Moving Picture Plays: $100 
each; all or spare time; correspond- 
ence course unnecessary; details free. 
Atlas Publishing Co.309, Cincinnati,O, 


1 guarantee $10 for first Photo Play 
you write by my method. Obtain free 
booklet “How To Write Photo Plays.” 
Elbert Moore, Box 772 HM, Chicago, 


WE sell photoplays and stories on 
commission. Big prices for your 
ideas. Our proof convinces. Story 
Rey. Co., Box 2, Smethport, Pa. 























Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
Invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress, 
sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
767 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS AND 
Copyrights. Our hand book on patents 
will be sent free on request. All 
patents secured through us are de- 
scribed without cost to the patentee 
in the Scientific American. Munn & 
Co., Patent Attorneys, 373 Broadway, 
New York. Washington Office, 625 
F Street, Washington, D. C. 











PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS. Send 
for my free book “How To Get Them.” 
It’s full of information you should 
know. . Joshua R. H. Potts, 8S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, 929 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, 805 G. St., Washington, 





GOVERN MENT positions pay big 
money. 7 t prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. Civil Service Examiner, 
Free booklet, Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 





$60 Weekly to deliver “KeroSafe” 
lamp. Burns common coal oil(Kero- 
sene). 300candle power—Low Priced. 
Portable light. Costs %& cent per 
hour to operate. Every home needs 
one. Big profits for agents. No ex- 
perlence needed. No _ capital re- 

iired. Credit given. Hinksonsold 
i first week, West, 3 first night. 
Write today for terms of free sample, 
homas Mfg. Co., 1102 West Street, 
Dayton, O. 





AGENTS make $25 to $50 weekly 
elling self-lighting gas tips and gas 
tove lighters, no matches required, 
lust turn on gas, lights Itself; sells 
n sight; send for proposition before 
all territory is taken. Automatic 

Gas Appliance Co., Dept. A, 1 Union 
Square, New York City. 





Music and Song Poems 


SONG POEMS WANTED. Big 
money writing song poems. Past ex- 
perience unnecessary. Our propo- 
sition positively unequalled. We ac- 
cept available work for publication 
and secure copyright in your name, 
Have paid hundreds of dollars to 
writers. Send us your song poems or 
melodies today or write for instruc- 
tive booklet—it’s free. Marks-Gold- 
smith Co., Dept. 15, Washington, D.C, 








SONG WRITERS. We want bal- 
lads, instrumental numbers, patri- 
otic, novelty and love songs for 
immediate publication. Submit 
words only or with music complete, 
or write for our valuable free booklet 
setting forth the fairest, most liberal 
proposition offered. Established1897. 
Many successes. Have paid writers 
thousands in royalties: protection 
guaranteed. John T. Hall, Pres., 123 
Columbus Circle, New York City. 








IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. 3 books with list 200 
inventions wanted sent free. Advice 
free. I get patent or no fee. R. B. Owen, 

Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C, 





MEN with patentable ideas write 
Randolph & Co., Patent Solicitors, 
Dept. 217, Washington, D. C., for free 
books. Send sketch for free search, 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT 
AND PAY. Advice and books 
free. Highest references. Best 
results, Promptness assured. Send 
sketch or model for free search. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


Schools. 


Daddy Lively’s Southern School of 
Photography opens March Ist. Write 
for catalogue Southern School of 
Photography, McMinnville, Tenn. 
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The genuine 
ods have our 
rademark on. 


the package. 


at 


BAKER’S COCOA AND 
CHOCOLATE preparations 
have stood all tests for urity, 
delicacy of flavor, and that uni- 
formity which i insures the best 


ai in “J 


re sults. poe 

Either for cooking 0 or Parinkive these 
preparations are unsurpassed and as they 
are everywhere obtainable, should be 
the first chokes hie pe all — housekeepers. 





& CO., LTD. 
Est. 1780 


WALTER BAKER 


ee Darchester Mass. iBar 


yy 


. 1876 
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The man or woman who accomplishes anything in 
| business or in the home must be on the firing line. 
Keeping at the front in any department of human 
activity calls for good brain and muscular energy, 
and these must come from the foods you eat. 


Shredded Wheat 


contains all the body-building material in the whole 
wheat grain prepared in a digestible form—a natural, 
elemental food that builds healthy tissue, sound bone 
and good brain. 

















For breakfast heat the Biscuit in the oven to 
restore crispness; then pour hot milk over it, 
adding a little cream; salt or sweeten to suit 
the taste. A warm, nourishing breakfast for a 
chilly day. Deliciously nourishing for any meal 
with sliced bananas, baked apples or canned or 
preserved fruits of any kind. 


Made only by 
The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HE fast express from Chicago 
charged blusteringly into the 
station at Pittsburgh—as en- 
ergetically as if it were not 
two hours late—and halted 

with a gratified air. From its various 

platforms eager porters in blue coats 
leaped down, footstools in hand, and 
began to drag after them innumerable 
satchels, and hand bags. For 
business de- 








suit cases, 
an instant this bothersome 
ssengers, but the way 
into the 


layed the pa once 
was cleared, they hurried out 
air like prisoners pardoned. 
Near the gates, in the very front row 
of expectant friends and_ relatives, 
stood a slender girl in blue. Her eager- 
ness was sO apparent—her excitement 
so great—that several gentlemen in the 
crowd behind her nudged one another 
and winked, making sure that they 
knew for whom she was waiting. Their 
chagrin was great when another young 
woman emerged from the iron portals 
and plunged delightedly into the arms 
of her waiting friend. 





“Marion!” cried the girl in blue. 
And: 
“Beverly, my dear!” came from the 


girl in brown. 

And then they kissed—and drew back 
to look dt each other again; and so, 
smiling and arm in arm, they made their 
way out of the crowd, followed by a 
trim, foreign-looking maid and porter. 

“T had no idea you would wait,” 
cried Marion Marshall softly, giving 
her friend’s arm a grateful squeeze. 
“You must have been bored to death. 
We were 

“T didn’t mind,” 
Weaver, laughing. “I 
miss you if I went 
back.” 

“But I could have taken a cab.” 

“Nonsense!” said Beverly. “Any- 
way, I was too anxious to see you to 
budge away from those gates. This 
way to the car.” 

She turned right, toward the swing- 
ing door that led into the outer air. 

“Oh, have you a car?” cried Marion 
Marshall curiously. 





two hours late.” 
said Beverly 
was afraid I’d 
away and came 











“Not a motor. I meant the street 
car,” said Beverly, smiling. “My dear, 
I married a doctor!” 

“I’m awfully anxious to see him,” 
said Marion, with a swift and tactful 
swerve. “You're in love with him, of 
course? And he’s very good to you?” 

“Of course,” said Beverly. 

“One can see that at a glance,” said 
her friend, nodding. “You don’t look 
a day older than when you left school. 
Even the baby hasn’t made a differ- 
ence.” 

Beverly sighed in tremendous relief. 

“No,” she said, “I took good care of 
that. Nowadays, you don’t have to 
sacrifice your figure to your family. 
But tell me about your affair! Mine 
is no longer news.” 

Marion smiled. 

“First—hadn’t I better send Henri- 
ette to see about my trunks?” 

“Henriette!” repeated Beverly. She 
turned, following her guest’s backward 
glance, and for the first time perceived 
the trim maid, following with the por- 
ter and the luggage. “You’ve brought 
a maid?” she almost gasped. 

“Yes,” said Marion. ‘“I—on account 
of—traveling alone, you know.” 

Her color deepened. She had sup- 
posed Beverly would have taken that 
for granted. 

“The baggage room is just opposite,” 
“The address is five- 
twenty-seven Melwood Avenue. In 
care of Doctor Weaver.” 

“Henriette,” said Marion, addressing 
the maid, “have my trunks sent to Doc- 
tor Weaver, five-twenty-seven Melwood 
Avenue. Hurry!” 

“Yes, mademoiselle,” responded Hen- 
riette, departing. 

Marion turned, to find Beverly re- 
garding her with a new expression— 
with a manner slightly less eager and 
affectionate. She was realizing, as a 
matter of fact, that she had not seen 
Marion Marshall in four years and a 
half—not since they had both left the 





said Beverly. 
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school at which they had met. And 
though they had been tremendously 
friendly there, they were, in a way, not 
so very well acquainted. 

Marion made a desperate attack upon 
this new strangeness that had devel- 
oped between them. 

“To think,” she cried, “that you have 
been married ages—and that I am only 
just engaged.” 

Beverly smiled wistfully. 

“T was practically engaged when I 
left school,” she said. “I married al- 
most immediately.” 

“Don’t I remember?” said Marion 
gayly. “You sent me an invitation. 
But I couldn’t come, for one reason or 
another.” 

“T still have the letter of congratula- 
tion you sent me. It’s in my bride 
book,” said Beverly. “And your can- 
delabra are on the buffet in the dining 
room. You'll see them  to-night— 
lighted in your honor.” 

“T can’t wait until I see your house,” 
said Marion. “I’m awfully interested 
in houses.” , 

“T was, teo,” said Beverly. “When 
we'd nothing else to do, John and I 
used to go about answering ads—when 
we were engaged! The houses we've 
looked through !” 

“T know,” sighed Marion. 

“Of course,” said Beverly, “we had 
so much to consider—being in a cer- 
tain neighborhood, you know, in order 
to be near enough to the office for John 
to come home to lunch. He abhors 
eating at restaurants. And then he 
wanted to be near three or four car 
lines, so that he could make his visits 
conveniently. And when we found 
something that suited in those partic- 
ulars, the landlord wouldn’t paper, or 
there was a saloon across the street, 
or the plumbing was unsanitary, or the 
rent was too high.” 

Marion Marshall listened sympa- 
thetically, her dark eyes studying her 
friend. The blue tailored suit she 














found to be obviously “ready-made.” It 
had all the earmarks of things turned 
out by the hundreds. It was only the 
fact that Beverly had a style of her 
own that made her look so charming. 
The blue hat might have been trimmed 
at home. The gloves had been cleaned. 
The boots had seen some wear. It was 
not the attire of a woman who had un- 
limited money to spend. 

“She didn’t marry well,” thought 
Marion Marshall. “And she was the 
prettiest girl in the class.” 

But what she said was: 

“I have my problems, too. My 
father won’t hear of our taking a place 
of our own. He wants us to live with 
him. And Sedgewick simply won’t con- 
sider it.” 

“Sedgewick !” 
thoughtfully. “Is 
name ?”’ 

“Of course—Sedgewick Logan.” 

“IT like names like that for men,” 
said Beverly. “If Ruthie’d been a boy, 
I meant to name him that way—Wil- 
lard, after me, you know.” 

“Willard Weaver! That would have 


Beverly 
Christian 


repeated 
that his 


been cute,” admitted Marion. ‘“Per- 
haps next time?” 
“We can’t afford any more,” said 


“You've no idea how 
expensive they are!” 


Beverly, sighing. 


“T have, too. I’ve been looking at 
little things in the shops,” confessed 
Marion. “If ever I have one, I shall 
keep it in nothing but white. I’m just 


dying to—dress it up and fuss over it, 
Bee-bee !” 

Beverly smiled. 

“IT was, too. But you'll soon get 
over the ‘white’ idea—when you see 
how fast things go—and how hard it is 
to get decent laundresses.” 

And then she caught sight of the 
returning Henriette, and was reminded 
that Marion was evidently not to be 
troubled by the financial difficulties that 
beset her own path, 

“The trunks arrive this aftérnoon, 
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mademoiselle,” Henriette 
proudly. 
“Good!” said Marion. “Give me that 


bag, and you take that other from the 


reported 





porter. We're going to take a street 
car.” 
Henriette’s expression _scarcely 


changed, and she answered promptly 
enough: 

“Yes, mademoiselle.” 

But Beverly fancied that Henriette 
was not accustomed to riding in street 
cars, and she was confused. It had 
not occurred to her that Marion Mar- 
shall might belong to any other class 
of society than that to which she her- 
self belonged. At school Marion had 
no better things than any of the others. 
As a matter of fact, this had been one 
of the rules of the school. The wise 
old lady who had kept it had had no 
intention of permitting her girls to try 
to outdo one another. But Beverly had 
never stopped to think of that. She 
had accepted Marion as a fellow crea- 
ture, had chummed with her through 
three long years of school life, and had 
then forgotten her—until Marion’s let- 
ter had come announcing her engage- 
ment and her intention of visiting Bev- 
erly on her way through Pittsburgh, 
when she went East for her trousseau. 

To this visit Beverly had looked for- 
ward eagerly. It would be pleasant to 
Marion’s affair. It 
would be pleasanter still to exhibit her 


glow over lov e 


home, her husband, and her baby to 
Marion’s ravished eyes. It would be 
delightful to renew their schoolgirl 


friendship after four and a half years, 
But this receiving of a strange young 
woman who had a maid in attendance 
and who was unaccustomed to 
cars—this rather 
Beverly reflected that the only possible 


street 
was embarrassing. 
thing to do was to face the music 
frankly. 

Accordingly, as they walked along, 
with the bag, 


followed by Henriette 
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Beverly turned to Marion and con- 
fessed blushingly : 

“IT don’t know what I am going to 
do with your maid. I had no idea you’d 
bring one. And I’ve a terribly little 
house.” 

“Good heavens, don’t bother about 
that!” said Marion, smiling. “A shake- 
down anywhere will do Henriette. A 
cot in my room. Anything. Or she 
could even go to a hotel. It is a 
nuisance having her about. But my 
father is so—particular about my being 
always chaperoned—even though I am 
twenty-four.” 

“T could put her in the room with 
my maids,” said Beverly. “There are 
a single and a double bed there. And 
my nurse could sleep with my other 
maid. ‘That would give your maid the 
single bed to herself.” 

“Well, what more could she ask?” 
demanded Marion. “She'll be quite 
comfortable, I’m sure—and glad of 
company.” 

“I’m not accustomed to. having grand 
visitors, you see,’ Beverly admitted. 

Marion. studied her gravely. 

“You had the courage to 
poor man—is that it?” she 
“How splendid!” 

Beverly felt a curious little twinge 
of relief. Of course, she knew quite 
well that Weaver’s position financially 


marry a 
asked. 


quite equaled her father’s, but she was 
not unwilling to let Marion believe that 


she had stepped down—in a worldly 
sense—for love. It made everything 
much more comfortable. 

“It doesn’t take courage—if you care 
a lot,” said Beverly. “You don’t stop 
to think of money, then.” 

“Don’t you?” asked Marion. 

“Of course not. You’d rather have 
him—with nothing—than any other 
man alive—with millions! Don’t pre- 
tend you haven’t found that out.” 

Marion pondered an instant, and then 
asked her curiously: 

“Are you so happy you don’t—miss 


things? That’s a very impertinent ques- 
tion, I know, but do answer it. I’m 
interested.” 

Beverly smiled. Her blue 
glowed back at her friend warmly. 

“Of course I miss things,” she said. 
“T like clothes and motor cars and maids 
as well as any one—and jewelry, too. 
I’m simply crazy about pearls.” She 
felt for a little bar pin at her throat 
as she said it. 

“But * prompted Marion. 

“But—I don’t miss them enough to 
sacrifice John and Ruth. Id rather 
have them,” said Mrs. Weaver. 

The car came along at last—a small, 
yellow one, very dirty and rather 
crowded. But the three women found 
seats, and Beverly paid the fares, fore- 
stalling Marion’s motion toward her 
gold mesh bag. The conductor rang 
the signal bell, and the car started with 
a great grinding, jarring sound. 

Beverly turned to her guest with a 
smile as she closed her hand bag. 

‘We'll soon be there,” she said com- 
fortingly. ‘It only takes thirty min- 
utes.” 


eyes 


CHAPTER II. 

Marion Marshall looked about her 
at the faces of the other passengers. 
Then she looked out of the windows 
opposite at the district through which 
they were moving. It was one of the 
poorest districts of the city—and the 
poor districts of Pittsburgh are espe- 
cially horrible; the buildings are so low 
and grimy, the streets are so narrow 
and winding, and the heavy gray at- 
mosphere adds to the sordidness of it 
all. 

Marion looked back at Beverly’s 
sweet face with wonder in her eyes. 
It seemed almost unthinkable that Bev- 
erly could live in intimate contact with 
such scenes—and remain unscathed. 
She tried to imagine passing through 
this hideous spot every day—or several 
times a week—on the way to the shops 
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or theaters. Where she lived, in Chi- 
cago, one could forget the very exist- 
ence of such conditions. But Pitts- 
burgh is built so that you cannot reach 
the nicer parts without going through 
the worst ones. 

Gazing at her friend sidewise, Marion 
marveled. 

Just as Beverly had assumed that 
Marion belonged to her strata of so- 
ciety, Marion had assumed that Bev- 
erly belonged to hers. Her mistake was 
more natural than Beverly’s, however, 
for from infancy Beverly had had the 
airs and graces of a princess. More- 
over, she had been the prettiest girl 
at Miss Nealy’s, and the most popular. 
It had been taken for granted by the 
other girls that- Beverly was “lucky” 
and that all the good things of life 
would fall into Beverly’s lap. At the 
few school dances or musicals, and on 
the occasional excursions to matinées 
or art museums, it had been Beverly 
who had attracted the most attention. 

And she had married a doctor—a 
poor doctor apparently. 

Marion could hardly comprehend it. 
In her circle, the most attractive girls 
married the wealthiest men—the men 
most prominent socially. Not that they 
married for worldly reasons, but—it is 
so much easier to fall in love with a 
wealthy man. 

Beverly broke the short 


sking for this one or l 


1 


irls that they had 


both kn 


chool. 

“What has Ann Merri- 
land? Do you ever hear from her?” 

“She married a Westerner,” an- 
swered Marion, ‘and went to live on a 
ranch. Imagine it!” 

“Ann, of all girls!” agreed Beverly. 
“However did she meet him?” 

“On a visit to Nell Comings.” 


¢ 
S 


become of 


“Ts Nell married?” 

“No. She goes in for things—set- 
tlement schools and suffrage and all 
that.” 


“I suppose you know Frances Kane 
went on the stage?” 

“Yes. I always had an idea she 
would do something of that sort,” ad- 
mitted Marion. “She was always so 
—unusual.” 

“She came up to my house to lunch- 
eon one day when she was here with 
Ethel Barrymore,” said Beverly. “Ethel 
Barrymore didn’t come. I didn’t mean 
that. Frances did—and she was simply 
fascinating. I always thought her at- 
tractive, though.”’ 

“Awfully insincere,” said Marion. 

“But bewildering. When she talks, 
you’ve got to listen. And when she 
smiles, you are simply happy. She made 
the biggest fuss over Ruthie!” 

Marion recalled Ruthie now 
some interest. 

“Does she look like you?” she asked. 

“John thinks so. I think she has 
something of his expression. She seems 
so serious at times, I’d swear she is 
thinking deeply. But she never says 
anything startling.” 

“How old is she?” asked Marion. 

“Fourteen months!” 

Marion smiled. 

“Give the poor child a chance,” said 


with 


she. 

“Oh, I don’t try to hurry her,” said 
Beverly wisely. “I don’t coax her to 
talk or do tricks. All I’m concerned 
about is her health and her looks. 1 
beauty I’ve just 


And I’m molding 


+ | - 4 
do want her to be a 


set my heart on it 
her nose a little every day.” 

“Molding her nose!” gasped Marion. 

“Yes. My nose turns up a bit, you 
see. I’d rather hers wouldn’t. So |] 
just gently shape it with my fingers. 
You can do lots that way while the car- 
tilage is soft!” 

Marion laughed. 

“Don’t make it turn down,” she said. 

“Good heavens, no!” cried Beverly. 

The neighborhood by this time had 
Fairly large lawns 


quite spruced up. 
dwellings, which 


spread before the 
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were large and prosperous looking. The 
air had cleared considerably of its bur- 
den of dust. The sun could be seen 
shining vaguely. 

They turned in at Center Avenue, 
where Craig Street becomes the boule- 
vard, and at the next stop descended. 

Marion’s first glimpse of Melwood 
Avenue was reassuring. There was no 
car line on it. A smooth expanse of 
paved roadway stretched between the 
curbs on either side, and rows of half- 
grown shade trees edged it. The houses 
themselves were modern—little six and 
seven-room dwellings of various styles, 
each in its own bit of ground. Bev- 
erly’s was the third in the row—and 
by far the most attractive of them all. 

It was built of stucco, trimmed in 
brown and white. Green-and-white- 
striped awnings shaded the windows 
and the porch, and red geraniums and 
salvia in the garden furnished the nec- 
essary color relief: Porch furniture of 


dark-green willow was ranged in an 
orderly fashion behind the porch rail. 
And to the left of the steps gleamed a 


brass sign reading: “John Weaver, 
M. D.” 

Marion beamed upon the little house 
and on Beverly as they turned in at the 
short flagstone walk. 

“How perfectly charming!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“It’s cozy,” said Beverly, masking her 
“And the best it. af- 
fords is yours, my dear.” 

They mounted the steps, passed the 
guard gate that shut off the outer world 
from the baby, and rang the bell. Hen- 
riette set down the bag she was carry- 
ing and looked about her with round, 
inquiring eyes. Then she looked at her 
mistress in bewilderment. She had 
never followed Miss Marshall into such 
a place as this. 

Norah opened the door to them. It 
was apparent that she had _ hastily 
donned the white apron she wore, for 
underneath it was a working gown of 


sense of pride. 


blue calico, and she looked flushed, as 
if she had come straight from the 
kitchen range. 

“Did the doctor call up, Norah?” 
asked Beverly, preceding her guest into 
the little hall. 

“No’m, he didn’t,” said Norah. 

“Is the baby out?” 

“Yes’m,” said Norah. 

“All right,” said Beverly in gentle 
dismissal. 

Norah went back to the kitchen, and 
Beverly turned to Marion, smiling. 

“T’m going to show you to your room 
myself,” she said. “This way,” 

Up the stairs they went, in single file, 
Beverly first, then Marion, then the 
stiff-backed Henriette. At the head of 
the stairs they found themselves con- 
fronted by the bathroom, the door of 
which stood ajar. It served as a sort 
of division between the front of the 
house and the back. In the front were 
two | bedrooms—Beverly’s—done in 
mahogany and pink—and the “guest 
room’—done in bird’s-eye maple and 
blue. In the rear there was another 
bedroom—the baby’s. It served as a 
nursery, too. There was.a border of 
fairy-tale pictures on the wall, and the 
big cupboard bulged with toys. 

Into the guest room Beverly led 
Marion, and Henriette followed “with 
the luggage. The three of them pretty 
thoroughly exhausted the walking 
Space. 

“How cunning!” cried Marion, gaz- 
ing from the simple little cretonne drap- 
eries at the windows to the dresser, with 
its fluffy pincushion and vase of sweet 
peas, and the bed, with its cretonne 
counterpane. 

“Tt’s small,” said Beverly, realizing 
that fact as she never had realized it 
before, “but I think you'll find it com- 
fortable. The bathroom’s just at the 
head of the stairs, and here are clean 
towels, here. If there’s anything you 
want, ask for it, won’t you?” 

“T surely will,” said Marion. 


“And 
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now you just run on and attend to 
things as if I weren’t here. I won't 
be treated as ‘company’—remember 
that. I shan’t enjoy my visit at all if 
you disarrange your whole living plan 
on my account.” 

“T'll not change a thing,” said Bev- 
erly. “It'd be silly to do that. You 
must just take us as you find us.” 

“That’s just what I want to do,” said 
Marion. 

“Good! Now I'll show your maid 
to her room before I get out of my 
best clothes,” 

“Henriette!” said Marion. 

Henriette picked up her own bag and 
followed Beverly up another flight to 
the top floor, where the maids’ room 
In it there was a single bed and 
a double one. Beverly indicated the 
single bed pleasantly. 

“That will be yours,” she said. “I'll 
have Norah change the linen and clear 
a drawer in the bureau for you.” 

“Thank you, madame,” said Henri- 
ette. 

She stood looking around her as Bev- 
erly left her. She continued to study 
her surroundings for perhaps a moment 


longer. 


” 


was. 


Then she shrugged with a ges- 
ture typically French, put down her 
bag, removed her hat, and exchanged 
her black traveling suit for a thin black 
While 


he was in the midst of this transforma- 


uniform, white apron, and cap. 


tion, Norah came up to change the bed 
linen. But neither girl made the least 
attempt to be friendly. Norah sniffed 
at Henriette’s uniform and cap; Hen- 
riette sniffed at Norah’s varied labors. 
There is class distinction even among 
servants. 


Meanwhile, Marion was seated in the 
little rocker that the guest room boasted, 
white brow knitted in a frown 
of perplexity. She was thinking of the 
two big trunks she had had sent out 
here. There was obviously not room 
for one of them. But, for that matter, 


her 


she realized now that she was going 
to have no use for what they con- 
tained? If the tailored suit that Bev- 
erly had worn was her “best,” as she 
had said, Marion’s creations must re- 
main in their trays, safely packed in 
tissue paper. For she had brought a 
bewildering array of costumes—cos- 
tumes suitable for the New York visit 
that was to follow this stop-over in 
Pittsburgh. 

If she had only let the trunks lie in 
storage at the station! But she could 
not have got on without them, after 
all, for she had only a negligee and a 
nightgown and an extra blouse in her 
bag. She would need more things than 
that, no matter how simply Beverly 
lived. 

Again she surveyed the room and 
compared it mentally with her suite at 
home in Chicago. This would fit into 
a corner of her private bath. And yet, 
when Beverly had consented to room 
with her at Miss Nealy’s, she had felt 
that she had been singularly honored 
—for at Miss Nealy’s Beverly had been 
not only the belle, but the social arbiter 
as well. 

It was hard to realize that this was 
the same Beverly. Buried in middle- 
class Pittsburgh, in the most middle- 
class sort of neighborhood and the most 
middle-class house conceivable! What 
her husband would be like Marion 
dreaded to im gine. 


She was not a snob. She did not 


care less for Beverly than she had be- 


fore, but she wondered. She wondered 
how Beverly could stand it. She won- 
dered how Beverly had ever brought 
herself to consider such a fate. Acid 
she wondered how she was going to 
manage not to hurt Beverly, with her 
maid and her clothes and her own daz- 
zling prospects. 

At the thought of those prospects, a 
smile transformed Marion’s rather plain 
face, and she rose and inspected her- 
self in the mirror of the dresser. She 
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was still not quite used to the miracle 
of his coming to fancy her. , 

Henriette knocked and came in, in 
answer to Marion’s invitation. 

“Mademoiselle requires me 
asked. 

“Yes,” said Marion. 

She slipped off her clothes, donned 
the negligee, and sent Henriette to 
reconnoiter. Assured that the way was 
clear, she moved upon the bathroom at 
the head of the stairs, and there bathed 
her face and hands and had Henriette 
do her hair. Considerably refreshed, 
at the end of these ceremonies she was 
helped into the extra blouse, and de- 
scended. 

There was no one in the lower hall, 
but the outer door was open, and the 
sound of voices drifted in from the 
porch. She heard Beverly’s low tones 
and a man’s hearty laugh. The laugh 
attracted her attention. 

Crossing the hall, she opened the 
screen door and stepped out—and 
found herself face to face with Doctor 
Weaver. 


° 


she 


CHAPTER III. 

Beverly had been sewing. Her 
mending basket rested on her lap and 
she held a small white garment in her 
hands. Looking up with a smile as 
Marion appeared, she said proudly: 

“My husband, Marion.” 

“How do you do?” said 
offering his hand. 

Marion’s first impression was that 
he was old—years older than Beverly, 
at least. Then his keen scrutiny of 
her ended and he smiled—and she re- 
alized that he was not old at all. It 
was merely the strength of his face and 
the serious cast of it that had created 
the illusion. It was wisdom that one 
saw and mistook—at first—for age. 

His features were roughhewn 
rather than modeled. His nose was 
large and high bridged; his forehead 


Weaver, 


was very high; his gray eyes literally 
gleamed from under heavy brows; and 
his mouth and chin were tremendously 
firm and powerful. This hint of power 
was all over him, in fact. It was in 
his height—in his breadth—in the way 
he carried his head and the way he 
used his hands. There was nothing 
uncertain or hesitant about him. 

As she studied him, Marion under- 
stood how Beverly had been able to 
make sacrifices. 

“I suppose you’re famished,” said 
Beverly, looking up, without giving her 
needle pause. ‘Luncheon will’ be ready 
in a moment. The range has been 
‘giving trouble again.” 

“If there’s going to be very much 
delay, perhaps I’d better not wait,” said 
Weaver. “I’m a little behind in my 
work to-day.” 

“But you must eat,” said Beverly. 

“I'll snatch a bite somewhere on my 
way.” 

“Nonsense! It'll not be a moment 
now. And there’s something you like.” 

“What is it?’ asked Marion curi- 
ously, looking from the doctor to his 
wife. 

She smiled. 

“You’d never guess,” she announced, 
“It’s neither nourishing nor sustaining. 
Cherry pie!” 

“Really?” cried Marion. 

Weaver consulted . his 


’ 


watch, and 
sighed. 

“The woman tempted me,” he said. 
“You’ve never tasted cherry pie, Miss 
Marshall, until you’ve tasted our cherry 
pie!” 

Norah appeared in the doorway, 
looking more flushed than before, and 
announced in an unnecessarily loud 
voice : 

“Lunch is ready, ma’am.” 

And they filed in, Weaver holding 
open the door for them. 

The drawing-room or parlor or liv- 
ing room—whatever you please to call 
it—opened off the hall in front. Be- 
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hind it, also opening off the hall, was 
the dining room. It was small, like the 
other rooms—just large enough to ac- 
commodate six. But as that was all 
that Beverly’s service could take care 
of, she fcind the room quite large 
enough. 

he table had been laid with her very 
best things to-day, in honor of her 
guest, and decorated with sweet peas 
from the garden in back. Wedding 
presents, most of the things were—the 
finest linens and bits of china and sil- 
ver and crystal. 

“Ah! A party luncheon,” said 
Weaver as he took his place at the 
table. 

Even Norah vouchsafed a faint smile 
at the little joke. 

“It’s a party,” explained Beverly, 
“when there is something before 
the soup; oysters—or grapefruit—or 
melon.” 

“T see,” said Marion, nodding. 

Weaver investigated his melon su- 
préme. 

“Anything out of the ordinary is a 
party,” he said. “Anything pleasantly 
out of the ordinary. It’s a party to 
have Miss Marshall with us.” 

“Good gracious!” gasped Beverly. 

“Thank you,” smiled Marion. “It’s 
a party for me, then, to be here.” 

“Ts it?” asked the doctor curiously, 
“Personally, I have al- 
friend- 


studying her. 
avoided 


ways renewing old 
ships.” 

“Really?” 
why ?” 

“Tt’s so bitterly disappointing,” he 
explained. “Time alters things so. 
One changes—and one’s point of view 
changes. What we believed at eighteen 
we laugh at at twenty-two. Yester- 
day’s dreams and ambitions are for- 
gotten to-day—yesterday’s ideals are 
outgrown. And coming face to face 
with one’s past—even one’s pleasant 
and unspotted past—is a dangerous 
business.” 


cried Marion. “But— 


Beverly was whispering some in- 
structions to Norah. She was plainly 
paying no heed to the conversation. 
Marion, however, reflected upon his 
words. 

“Aren’t you assuming that we all 
deteriorate?” she asked. “Don’t you 
think some of us—occasionally—de- 
velop more brilliantly than we had ex- 
pected?” 

“Rarely,” he answered. “A man is 
rarely bigger than his own dreams. 
More often he falls far short of them. 
It’s more or less customary to hitch 
one’s wagon to a star. Where is the 
youth who doesn’t desire wealth and 
power?” m. 

“But for the ones who accomplish 
—isn’t it pleasant to live again through 
the days when realizations were only 
dreams?” 

“No,” said Weaver positively. “It’s 
disillusioning. One realizes how little 
the realization is like the dream!” 

“You're very pessimistic,” 
Marion. 

“Pessimistic!” cried Beverly, catch- 
ing up with the conversation just there 
and having no idea of what had gone 
before. “John! Nonsense! He's 
neither optimistic nor pessimistic. He’s 
just satisfied. Just contented and satis- 
fied with everything.” 

Marion and Weaver exchanged one 
swift, fleeting glance—and Weaver 
changed the subject. 

“Do you find 
changed?” he asked. 

“I find her matured,” said Marion 
slowly. “Or perhaps I should say I 
find her more womanly. She seems to 
have settled down a lot.” 

“Married life is guaranteed to settle 
any one,” smiled Beverly. “Wait until 
you’ve had a year or two of it.” 

“You don’t make it sound at all 
pleasant,” said Marion. 

Weaver and his wife looked at each 
other and smiled. 

“It’s life,’ said Weaver. 


said 


Beverly much 


“If you 
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aren't married, you aren’t living. I pity 
all unmated things!” 

“Why?” asked Marion. “Hasn't 
single blessedness its advantages as well 
as its disadvantages ?” 

“No,” he answered quietly. “It has 
no advantages. To live alone and think 
and plan and work for oneself. To 
care for noone! To be denied sym- 
pathy and companionship!” 

“But is one denied those things?” 

“Yes—the sympathy and companion- 
ship that marriage brings. When 
you've worried with somebody over the 
fact that Willie has got to have new 
shoes; when you've fretted over the 
problem of feeding five on a salary that 
has scarcely sufficed to keep four; when 
you’ve scrimped ‘and saved to put by 
enough to get Tommy through college 
or to buy Mary a new dress because 
she has a beau; when you’ve sat with 
some one over a sick bed—hand in 
hand; when you’ve spent years trying 
to keep Ned in the straight and narrow 
path—those are the things that draw 
two people together in companionship 
and sympathy. You've got to live to- 
gether—to know each other and re- 
spect each other. You’ve got to face 
the same harassing problems together. 
You’ve got to lean on some one—and 
to offer your arm when some one needs 
it. Then you learn to know the com- 
1 only 


panionship and sympathy that 


mated creatures win 


“You're speaking only of such mar- 
riages as are blessed with children,” 
said Marion Marshall. 

“They’re always the happiest,” an- 
swered Weaver. “But even childless 
marriages yield some happiness. The 
very fact that they are childless draws 
husband and wife into closer harmony. 
They have that great unhappiness to 
share!” 

“It’s not always an unhappiness,” 
said Beverly. “Many women prefer 
not to have children nowadays. They’re 
sO expensive and such a care!” 


“Poor things!” said Weaver. “Poor, 
greedy things! In their eagerness to 
get the most out of life they overreach 
themselves and get the least.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Marion 
Marshall interestedly. 

“The world is topsy-turvy,” explained 
Weaver. “What it thinks is pleasure 
isn’t pleasure. What it thinks is pain 
isn’t pain. It’s on the wrong tack. It 
wastes time pursuing the joys of the 
moment and overlooks the joys that are 
everlasting. That man is happiest who 
lives his life wisely, and fulfills his 
obligation to the world and his God— 
who does his duty by all who come in 
contact with him, and devotes himself 
to some worthy work. Your mere 
pleasure seeker is the unhappiest of 
men.” 

Norah served the cherry pie, placing 
it whole before Beverly and laying the 
pie knife beside it. It was crispy 
brown and flaky and very thick, the 
top stained here and there with the juice 
that had bubbled up through the deco- 
rations. 

“Mmmm!” said Marion. “It looks 
every bit as good as you promised.” 

“Wait!” cried Weaver mysteriously. 
Beverly cut it, and slipped the pieces 
dexterously upon plates, which Norah 
passed, 


“Can’t dawdle, Miss said 


Marshall,” 
4 1 1 x 9 1 


ner Siyiy nd 


tor, winking up at 
beginning UC as soon as he 
served ‘ry busy man. 
sides—I always eat two pieces.” 

“Imagine it! A doctor, too!” 
his wife in mock disgust. 

“I can quite understand,” 
Marion. “It’s delicious!” 

Weaver flashed her a glance of ap- 
proval. 

“You’re a person of excellent judg- 
ment, Miss Marshall, which entitles you 
to two pieces, too!” 

I have my complexion 
“And my waist- 


cried 


said 


“Thanks, no! 
to think of,” said she. 
line.” 
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Weaver smiled and nodded. 

“Never mind,” he said consolingly. 
“After you’re married, you can stop 
bothering about such things.” 

“Indeed I can’t,” she replied. 
one can get a husband, doctor. 
difficulty is to keep one!” 

He smiled, but it was a purely me- 
chanical smile. His thoughts were ob- 
viously elsewhere. A change had come 
over him. He had dropped his light, 
bantering manner, and was grave and 
preoccupied as he rose. 

“T’ll see you at dinner,” he said, ad- 
dressing Beverly. Then, turning to 
Marion, he inclined his head, mur- 
mured, “Miss Marshall,” as a sort of 
farewell, and departed. 

They heard the front door slam after 
him an instant later. And Marion ob- 
served that the room seemed smaller 
and duller than ever when he was gone. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Well?” asked Beverly expectantly, 


“Any 
The 


her blue eyes fixed upon Marion's face. 


“Well—what?” asked Marion. 

“What do you think of him?” 

Marion smiled—and shrugged 
slightly. 

“What can one think?” she asked. 
“He’s splendid—simply splendid! I 
understand everything now—of 
course !”’ 

Her eyes wandered once more about 
the middle-class dining room. 

“I knew you'd like him,” sighed 
Beverly blissfully. “Everybody does. 
His patients idolize him. And I’m just 
crazy about him—even after all these 
years !” 

“Of course you are,” admitted 
Marion. “Any woman would be.” 

Beverly looked up swiftly, and made 
a little grimace. 

“Indeed!” she gasped. “If you 
weren’t engaged, my dear, I think I'd 
be disturbed by that statement.” 

“Tf I weren’t engaged,” said Marion, 
“you’d be wise to keep an eye on me!” 


“But you like Sedgewick better, of 
course.” 

“Yes, I believe I do,” smiled Marion, 
flushing. 

Beverly leaned forward across the 
disordered table, in her eyes all the 
interest a woman feels over a romance. 

“Tell me about him,” she urged. “Is 
he handsome ?” 

“Very. Not in a big, towering, 
rugged fashion like the doctor—but— 
still decidedly handsome. He’s a dif- 
ferent type of man entirely. He’s— 
well—he’s more like a magazine-illus- 
tration man.” 

“Oh!” said Beverly rather blankly. 

“He has a wonderful profile, is 
awfully well built, and wears clothes 
beautifully. And he can do almost 
anything—ride, drive, sail a boat, dance, 
swim, play polo, sketch, scribble verses. 
He’s the most versatile man I ever met 
in my life.’ 

“What does he do for a living?” 
asked Beverly, amazed. 

“Nothing. He doesn’t have to. He’s 
tremendously well off. Oh, he does 
have an office—and he’s supposed to 
be interested in construction work. 
You know—hig: buildings and all that. 
But he never goes downtown when 
there’s anything else to do.” 

“Ts he a millionaire?” asked Beverly, 
wide-eyed. 

‘‘[—suppose so. 
call him one.” 

Beverly stared at her friend dazedly. 
She saw her now in a new light. She 
was almost awed. 

“A millionaire!” she cried. 
marrying a millionaire!” 

Marion smiled faintly. 

“Why not?” she asked. “Some- 
body’s got to marry them, you know.” 

“But—how wonderful!” cried Bev- 
erly. “To be able to have every blessed 
thing on earth you want! Never to 
have to think of bills—or the price of 
things !” 

Marion nodded. 


Yes—the papers 


“Fancy 
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“T suppose it is wonderful to be so 
fortunate. But then—lI’ve never had 
to know the value of money. My father 
is wealthy, too.” 

Beverly hadn’t suspected it. And yet 
—now that she thought of it—she re- 
alized that there had always been some- 
thing about Marion Marshall—some- 
thing different. 

“And I ventured to invite you here!” 
gasped Beverly, seeing her little place 
for the first time through Marion’s 
eyes. Her color deepened. 

“For pity’s sake don’t be a little 
idiot!” cried Marion uncomfortably. 
“Why shouldn’t you invite me here? 
It’s your home, isn’t it? And do you 
suppose I came to you because of your 
house—or because I wanted to be with 
you? Don’t—for goodness’ sake—be 
ashamed of such a charming little 
nest !” 

Beverly smiled radiantly. 

“I’m not ashamed of it!” she pro- 
tested. “I love it. But—it must seem 
awfully small and cramped and—cheap 
to you!” 

“It doesn’t. It seems cunning. It 
seems ever so much more homy than 
the big barracks I’m used to. That’s 
the truth, if you'll believe it. I’m sick 
of pretentious places—of liveried serv- 
ants, and everlasting dressing. It’s go- 
ing to be a heavenly respite—just to be 
here for a week or two with you.” 

Beverly, gazing deep into her friend’s 
brown eyes, saw that it was the truth 
she was telling—and the wonder of it 
astounded her. 

“But how can you be sick of those 
things?” she cried. “How can you? 
I'd love them!” 

Her face grew radiant at the very 
thought of them. 

“You'd get tired of them, too.” 

“Oh, no, indeed! It’s being poor 
you get tired of. You get tired of sav- 
ing and trying to make ends meet. You 
get sick of denying yourself things! 
You learn to loathe keeping the bills 
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down and arguing with tradespeople— 
and bargaining. You get so that you 
weep at the thought of having an old 
dress made over into a new one—and 
the very sight of a hat in a shop win- 
dow makes your heart ache. But you’d 
never get tired of having-things! Why 
—there’s nothing like being rich! Just 
to be able to have anything you wanted 
—something different every day! 
Think of it!” 

“The trouble is,” said Marion, “that 
after a certain length of time you cease 
to want things—that you can buy. 
There are lots of things you can’t, you 
know.” 

“IT don’t believe it! I can’t believe 
it!” smiled Beverly. “Nothing could 
be as bad as being poor!” 

Norah appeared in the doorway and 
cleared her throat nervously, by way of 
attracting attention. 

“Mrs. Weaver, ma’am,” she ven- 
tured. 

“Yes?” said 
vaguely. 

“A man with some trunks for the 
doctor,” said Norah. 

“My trunks!” cried Marion, frown- 
ing. “And they’re simply huge! I don’t 
know where I’m going to put them!” 

Beverly’s eyebrows went up. 


’ 


3everly, looking up 


Have you more than one?’ she 
asked. 
‘““Two—and—skyscrapers !” 

“Let’s have a look at them,’ said 
Beverly, leaping up as eagerly as a 
child. 

They passed out of the little dining 
room, through the hall, to the front 
porch. An express wagon was backed 
up against the curb, and two big, 
brawny men were struggling with the 
first of Miss Marshall’s trunks. It was 
really enormous. 


“Goodness gracious!” 


gasped Bev- 
erly. “I thought you were going East 
to buy some clothes!” 

“IT am,” smiled 


Marion. “Those 

















trunks are full of rags—things I’ve 
worn all season—really.” 

“You could get one into that corner 
between the cupboard and the window, 
I think,” said Beverly meditatively. 
“T’ve often thought I ought to get 
something to fill that space.” 

“But the other one?” asked Marion. 
“Have you got an attic or a cellar?” 

“Of course. But there'll be no need 
to send it either place. We'll have it 
put in the hall—by the attic door. It'll 
be in no one’s way there, and you can 
get at it when you want to.” 

“Nonsense!” cried Marion. “There’s 
absolutely no need to clutter up the 
hallway with it!” 

“Tt’ll go there nicely,” answered Bev- 
erly. ‘This way, please. Upstairs.” 

She held the screen door for them, 
and as they passed through, asked 
Marion: 

“Which would you like to have in 
your room?” 

“The other,” said Marion. 

3everly told Norah where the trunk 
was to go, and sent her up the back 
stairs to superintend its disposal. Hen- 
riette, learning what was going on, ap- 
peared, too, to see that the expressmen 
did not bump the walls or unneces- 
sarily jar the trunks. And it was Hen- 
riette who tipped the men when their 
task ,was accomplished, and produced 
Marion’s keys 

“Just take out suits and skirts and 
simple little dresses for house wear,” 
said Marion as the maid proceeded to 
unpack. 

“Yes, mademoiselle,” responded Hen- 
riette. 

She was not surprised. It was ob- 
vious that the more elaborate creations 
would not be suitable here. 

“Let her take out everything,” 
pleaded Beverly. “I’d love to see 
them!” 

“Would you really?” asked Marion. 

There could be no doubt about the 
sincerity of Beverly’s nod. 
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“Anyway,” added Beverly, “they'd 
be ruined if you left them packed up 
for two weeks. They’ll be much bet- 
ter off hanging in the cupboards.” 

“All right,” agreed Marion, seating 
herself on the edge of the bed. “Take 
out everything, Henriette, and show us 
as you take them out.” 

She curled her feet up under her 
and settled herself comfortably with 
her back to the footboard. Beverly 
chose a like position against the head 
of the bed, so that they faced each 
other. 

“T haven’t got over my fondness for 
pretty things,” Beverly sighed; “not by 
a good deal. That’s one thing mar- 
riage hasn’t changed in me.” 

Marion smiled. 

“IT like clothes, too. But 
woman doesn’t ?” 

“What’s that?” cried Beverly inter- 
estedly, as Henriette removed a trayful 
of soft, lacy things of every conceiv- 
able pastel shade. 

“Lingerie,” said Marion. “Crépe de 
Chine, you know. Surely you have 
them here?” 

“How lovely!” cried Beverly, taking 
a garment into her hands and almost 
caressing it. “I don’t know. If they 
have them in the shops, I’ve never 
bought any. I used to make myself 
such things once—but not since Ruthie 
came. What sewing I do now is for 
her.”’ 

“They’re. not awfully expensive,” 
said Marion. “A combination like that 
costs about thirty dollars. But it is 
hand made—and trimmed with real 
lace.” 

“Good gracious!” gasped Beverly. 
“You’ve got a fortune in that tray?” 

“That’s true,” said Marion. “But if 
I didn’t spend it, it would pile up in 
the banks—and multiply. And my fa- 
ther has enough already. Better to 
keep it in circulation.” 

“Thirty dollars,” repeated Beverly, 
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“for a single undergarment! As much 
as I pay for a whole suit!” 

“T never did know the value of 
money,” sighed Marion tactfully. “I 
suppose they overcharge me outrage- 
ously.” 

“No,” said Beverly. “I don’t believe 
they do. I get cheaper things; that’s 
all.” 

“After all, what’s the odds?” asked 
Marion. “So long as one is happy in 
what one wears.” 

Henriette removed the tray of lin- 
gerie and produced a second tray, 
neatly packed with negligees. Then 
there were stockings and slippers and 
shoes of all sorts. And gowns! There 
were gowns for morning wear, for 
afternoon, and for evening. There 
were dinner gowns and ball gowns, for- 
mal and informal gowns, gowns for 
lawn parties, for teas, for walking, for 
driving, for paying calls. There were 
gowns to suit any occasion—regardless 
of what it might be—and they were 
all packed neatly into Marion’s two 
huge trunks, with hats and wraps and 
accessories to match. How the maid 
had ever succeeded in disposing of such 
a wardrobe in such a small space is 
beyond speculation. She was an ar- 
tist in her line; that is all. 

Before she had completely emptied 
the second trunk, the guest room of 
Beverly’s little house was overflowing 


ld 
! 


with feminine folderols. There was 
more money there in satins and laces 
and chiffons than was represented in 
all the rest of the house put together. 
And Beverly, realizing this, sat wide- 
eyed before - the display—wide-eyed 
and intoxicated. 

There is an insidious toxin in wom- 
en’s clothes—harmless to men—but of 
a power with women to overwhelm 
even the most righteous and stanch and 
sensible. 

And this toxin was beginning to go 
to Beverly’s head. 

She sat enthralled before so much 
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riches, In her little blue linen house 
gown that was serving its second sea- 
son, she sat there on the bed, literally 
surrounded by Marion’s treasures. On 
the mantel stood rows of wonderful 
boots and slippers—dozens of pairs. 
Pyramids of lingerie and stockings and 
negligees topped chairs and table. The 
cupboard bulged with gowns—gleam- 
ing, glistening, iridescent gowns. And 
there were more on the bed and on the 
trunk and even in the hall. 

Beverly’s heart beat fast and her blue 
eyes shone and a warmer color glowed 
in her cheeks than had tinged them for 
many and many a day. 

“You ought to be the happiest girl 
in the world!” she cried tremulously, 
clasping her hands about her knees. 
“And what you are going to do with 
more clothes, Heaven knows!” 

Marion smiled. 

“Half of these things have got to be 
discarded,” she said. “I’ve worn them 
And you can’t be iden- 
Besides, I want 


several times. 
tified by your gowns. 
to begin my new life with everything 
fresh.” 

“And you're going to discard these?” 
gasped Beverly. 

“As soon as my new ones are ready. 
It’s extravagance, isn’t it?” 


“U ild extravagance! cried Beverly 
“But that isn’t the worst. It’s crffelty! 
It’s wickedness! Such beautiful, beau 
tiful clothes! 1 vear them just a few 
times and cast them off as good as 


new! What do you do with them?” 

“Give them to Henriette,” answered 
Marion, shrugging. “She sells them to 
dealers, you know. That’s one of her 
perquisites.” 

Beverly gazed at Henriette. Henri- 
ette was folding and shaking and 
smoothing garments with a practiced 
hand, apparently deaf to the conversa- 
tion. 

So this girl was to come in for all 


those wonderful things! This maid! 
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In perquisites alone she must reap a 
fortune every year. 

“What else could I-do with them?” 
asked Marion. “They'd be absolutely 
no use to charitable organizations. 
Fancy a poor creature in rags being 
presented with—this, for instance! To 
scrub floors in and go out by the day!” 

She held up a dancing frock of blue- 
embroidered chiffon, cut away from 
one shoulder and halfway down the 
back. 

They both laughed at the picture, but 
Beverly’s laugh was faint-hearted and 
it ended in a sigh. Her eyes were on 
the frock, which was her favorite shade 
of blue. 

“And you'll never wear it again?” 
she cried. 

“Probably not.” 

Beverly’s voice had a little note of 
helplessness in it. 

“In spite of the fact th t it’s 
new ?” 

“T’ve 
Marion. 

She 
hastily away. 


almost 


worn it only twice,” said 


then 


Beverly, and 
With the dancing frock 
held up before her, she considered her- 
self in the glass. 

“Somehow,” she said, keeping her 
voice indifferent, “I never cared much 


looked at 


for it. It doesn’t become me. The 
color isn’t right.” 

“Why, it’s lovely !” protested 
erly. “Lovely!” 

“Yes. The shade is good. But it 
doesn’t just suit me. It’s too light or 
too dark or something. It’d suit you 
better. It’s almost the same shade as 
your eyes. Try it on, just for fun.” 

She turned, as if the idea had just 
occurred to her, and tossed the gossa- 
merlike garment into Beverly’s lap. 

Beverly’s two hands hovered over it 
almost reverently. 

“Oh, may 1?” she cried wistfully. 

“Do. I'd just like to know what it 
does look like on some one it suits.” 


Bev- 


Beverly leaped to her, almost hugging 
the blue gown. 

“Henriette!” cried Marion. 
Mrs. Weaver to change.” 

“Never mind,” cried Beverly. 
get on all right.” 

“Better let Henriette help you,” ad- 
vised Marion. “See what you can do 
with her, Henriette. Get the shoes and 
stockings—everything. And arrange 
her hair.” 

She handed the gown to the maid and 
waved Beverly to the chair before the 
dresser. 

“T feel as if I were a girl again, 
‘dressing up,’” giggled Beverly. 

“Well, what are you, pray, if not a 
girl?” laughed Marion. “You're a year 
younger than I am, if I’m not mis- 
taken.” 

“I’m twenty-three,” said Beverly, 
gazing at her reflection in the glass. 

“There you are! I’m twenty-four.” 

severly was letting down her long, 
bright hair. Marion was helping to 
unfasten her blue linen gown. Henri- 
ette brought the blue silk stockings and 
dancing slippers that went with the 
gown. And she knelt down to slip 
them on. 

“Cinderella getting ready for the 
ball!” laughed Beverly excitedly. 

“Madame has tiny feet,” said Henri- 
ette, drawing one forward to demon- 
strate. “See! The slippers of made? 


“Assist 


“T can 


moiselle are too large.’ 

“The gown will be too small, though,” 
said Beverly. “I haven’t mademoi- 
selle’s slimness.” 

“It was always a little loose for me,” 
said Marion. 

She was rummaging in her jewel 
case, producing a string of pearls, a 
few rings, and some earrings. 

“Which?” she asked, holding out to- 
ward Henriette both single-pearl ones 
and the drop sort. 

“These,” said Henriette, without 
hesitation. “Madame has the round 
face that requires set earrings. So!” 
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She rose and dexterously fastened 
them in place. 

“And we will do the hair low.” 

She took the thick mass of Beverly’s 
hair in her hands and began to part it, 
to form it and twist it and pin it into 
place. She drew it back, leaving it 
very loose and soft about the face, 
twisted it dexterously into a Psyche on 
top of the head, smoothed it and ad- 
justed, here and there, a curling ten- 
dril. She stood off, then, to inspect 
her work, smilingly stopping Beverly, 
who essayed to catch a glimpse of her 
reflection in the mirror. 

“If madame please to wait!” she 
cried. 

She had entered into the business of 
transforming Beverly with all of her 
French enthusiasm. Seizing a great 
gold-and-crystal bowl, she wafted a big 
swan’s-down puff over Beverly’s face 
and neck and shoulders. She loosened 
her brassiére and slipped it down, to 
leave her shoulders bare. 


“I feel naked!” gasped Beverly, 
shrinking. 

“Wait!” cried Marion. 

“One moment,” added Henriette. 


She slipped the blue gown carefully 
over Beverly’s head and fastened it in 
back. Marion arranged the folds, and 
stood off, marveling. 

“Behold!” cried Henriette dramati- 
cally, turning Beverly so that she could 
see herself in the glass. 

She stood absolutely motionless, star- 
ing. 

“Why,” she whispered, in startled 
wonder, “why, I’m beautiful!” 

Henriette and Marion laughed at her 
surprise and her naive delight. 

“You are, for a_ fact,” 
Marion. “Stunning!” 

“And so chic,’ added Henriette, pay- 
ing the greatest compliment a French- 
woman can pay. “N’est-ce pas, made- 
moiselle ?” 

She turned to her mistress for con- 
firmation. But Marion was no longer 


admitted 
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observing Beverly. Her attention had 
been attracted toward the door, which 
was slowly, silently opening. Henri- 
ette watched, too. A small yellow head 
appeared, and a small round face gazed 
inquiringly into the room. Two seri- 
ous, almost. frowning, blue eyes 
searched Marion’s face and Henriette’s 
—then passed on to Beverly, who still 
stood before the glass. The frown on 
the baby’s face seemed to deepen. 

“Mamma!” she cried, almost com- 
mandingly. 

3everly turned, with a startled ex- 
pression. And guiltily she gazed back 
at the child on the threshold. 


CHAPTER V. 

“Ruth!” she cried uncertainly. 
“Where is Elizabeth? What are you 
doing, roaming about alone?” 

The baby made no answer. She ad- 
vanced slowly, still observing her 
mother with the same strange, frown- 
ing expression. 

“You see what I mean?” cried Bev- 
erly to Marion. “Wouldn’t you swear 
she’s absorbed in thought?” 
“She probably is,” said 
Isn’t she fascinating ?” 
“Whatever it is she’s thinking, she 
can’t say it,” “And per- 
haps it’s just as well. She looks like 


Marion. 


said Bev erly. 


John in one of his blue funks 


“Blue funks?” repeated Marion. 
“He gets them occasionally. Spells 
of depression, when he gets discouraged 
and out of sorts. And this is his very 
expression.” 

She stooped down and drew the baby 
to her, dropping a kiss upon the little 
drooping mouth. And, as if she had 
waited for just this evidence that this 
wonderful creature was indeed mother, 
Ruth threw her arms around Beverly’s 
bare neck and hugged her convulsively. 

“Let me see her,’ cried Marion, 
drawing eagerly nearer. “Beverly, she’s 
the living image of you!” 











“Yes. She has my features and col- 
oring, but John’s expression sometimes. 
She’s a combination of us both, I think. 
John’s spirit in my body.” 

-Ruth’s big blue eyes were earnestly 
studying Marion, but her arms still 
clung about her mother’s neck, and her 
cheek was pressed’ against her mother’s, 

“Does she speak at all?” asked Mar- 
ion. “Won't you say, ‘How do you do?’ 
to me, Ruth?” 

“Say, ‘Hello,’ dearest,” urged Bev- 
erly. 

“ i Fe 
siasm, 

“That’s the extent of her vocabulary 
at present,” said Beverly. “ ‘Mamma,’ 
‘daddy,’ and ‘’lo.’ She’s rather slow 
about talking, but she seems to under- 
stand everything.” 

“Oh, she’s here, ma’am!” cried the 
nurse in the doorway, appearing trou- 
bled and frightened. “I declare, the 
instant I take my eyes off her, she’s 
ma’am. There’s no watching 


Ruth, without enthu- 


said 


gone, 
her!” 

“What time is it, Elizabeth?” asked 
Beverly, holding out the baby toward 
her. 

“Just five, ma’am. I brought her in 
for her bath and supper.” 

Elizabeth's sounded vague. 
Her eyes were straying from Beverly 
to the clothes heaped about the room. 
Her expression recalled Beverly to her 


\ oice 


1e wondered what 


he came in 


appearance 
uuld say if 


and found her arrayed in 


her husband wi 
borrowed 
plumage. 

“Take her away!” cried Beverly 
swiftly, handing the baby over; and, 
as Elizabeth departed, she added, to 
Marion: “ 
get out of these things before John 


For goodness’ sake help me 


comes!” 

“You ought to keep them on and let 
him see what a beautiful wife he has,” 
said Marion. “I wish you’d keep the 
gown, anyway. /'/] never wear it—and 
it’s so obviously intended for you.” 


4 


< 
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3everly colored and laughed a little 
uneasily. 

“I’d love to, but it'd be of no use to 
me. John would never let me wear it. 
He doesn’t approve of low-cut gowns.” 

“Really ?” cried Marion. 

“He thinks they’re immodest and vul- 
gar. A Dutch neck is about as far as 
I dare go.” 

Beverly was undoing the gown now, 
with Henriette’s assistance. But her 
eyes were fixed wistfully on her re- 
flection in the glass. It was as if she 
parted with the vision reluctantly. 

“Too bad!” sighed Marion. “And 
you have such gorgeous shoulders!” 

“Perhaps that’s why John likes me 
to keep them hidden,” said Beverly. 
“If they were bony, I suppose he 
wouldn’t mind.” 

She withdrew the rings from her fin- 
gers, the rope of pearls from her neck, 
the studs from her ears. And an in- 
stant later she was fastening the blue 
linen house gown again. Even in that 
she was charming. But her luster 
seemed dimmed. Nothing stimulates a 
woman’s beauty like a gown to set it 
off. 

Outside, the sun had begun to set, 
and twilight was falling. It crept into 
Beverly’s spare bedchamber, casting an 
air of gloom upon the disorder that 


reigned there. Marion looked about 
her frowningly 

“What a mess!” she sighed I’ve 
upset your whole place with my tom- 
foolery.” 

“Nonsense!” said Beverly. ‘“Henri- 


ette can hang some of these things in 
the cupboard in the hall, and I’ve an- 
other cupboard in my room that isn’t 
half full.” 

“But my things will be crowding you 


out, -all over the house,” protested 
Marion, 

“What difference does that make?’ 
asked Beverly. ‘Henriette, just dis- 


pose of the things anywhere you find 


room. It doesn’t matter a bit to me 
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where you put them, just so you clear 
out this room so that your mistress can 
be comfortable here.” 

“Very good, madame,” said Henri- 
ette. 

Beverly moved to the door. 

“T’ve got to look in on my cook now,” 
she said, “and see that everything is all 
right. You'll excuse me?” 

“Of course. Please don’t think you 
have to be entertaining me eyery min- 
ute. I'll look out for myself.” 

“Good!” smiled Beverly. 

She passed out. Marion stood look- 
ing after her thoughtfully. She did 
not arouse herself from her abstraction 
until Henriette had finished drawing the 
shades and had turned on the lights. 
Then Marion sighed and called to her 
maid: 

“Clear off that chair for me, Henri- 
ette, and find my desk pad.” 

“Voila, mademoiselle!” cried Henri- 
ette, producing the pad as if by magic. 
Then she swept the clothes from the 
rocker with one arm, and moved off. 
Marion seated herself, placing the pad 
on her knees. She uncapped her foun- 
tain pen, drew a sheet of letter paper 
toward her, and began to write rap- 
idly: 

My Dear Sepce: You’ve had my wire by 
this time. I sent it from the train, before I 
descended and met Beverly Weaver. Con- 
sequently, it didn’t prepare you for the 
strange things I’ve got to tell you 

My dear, I’m having the most curious ad- 
venture of’ my life! 

You know I met Beverly Willard at school, 
and that I haven't seen her since. I didn’t 
come on to her wedding, four years ago, 
though she sent me an invitation, and I’ve 
heard from her only rarely since. Conse- 
quently, I knew nothing about the man she 
married—save that he was a doctor—but I 
assumed that she had married well, because 
—well, because she was the prettiest girl at 
school, and by far the most popular. Con- 
ceive of my amazement, then, when she met 
me, to find that she is absolutely poor! 

Her husband is evidently a general prac- 
titioner who lives upon what he makes, and 
they have a seven-room house in the sub- 


urbs, with one general domestic and a nurse 





for the baby. My room—which is the one 
guest room—is so small that you can cross it 
at the longest part in eight steps. Only one 
of my trunks could be got in. The other 
stands in the hall near the general bath. 
And poor Henriette—fancy my having her 
here!—is quartered in the attic with the 
other servants. So far she has not rebelled. 
But I am uneasy. 

I can’t tell you of the strangeness of it 
all, Sedge. I knew, of course, that there 
were lots of people who lived this way, but I 
had no idea I knew any of them. And to 
find Beverly Willard in such surroundings! 
Well, I simply couldn’t make it out, until I 
met her husband. Then I understood. She 
evidently married for love, without consid- 
ering the worldly end of it at all. And IJ 
must admit she married a splendid sort of 
man. Still, I wonder if she’s quite con- 
tented. She seems to think she is. I’m not 
so sure of it. My dear, she wears last year’s 
gowns and made-over hats, and has to mend 
and darn and look after the servants. 

The strange thing to me is that she doesn’t 
fade under it. She’s lovelier than ever, if 
anything! To-day, when Henriette was un- 
packing, I made her try .on one of my 
gowns—and she was ravishing! Isn't it a 
crime to be so gorgeous—and to be unable 
to revel in it? I don’t believe she owns an 
evening gown. 3ut I suppose she would 
have no use for it, if she did. 

I feel as if I’d stepped into a new world. 
And what a relief it is! No dressing for 
dinner, no endless round of engagements! I 
rather feared there would be—but then I had 
no idea how Beverly lived. Now I see that 
our wildest diversion will be matinées and 
the shops, and that I shall have heaps of time 
to rest and read and write to you. 

And I need the respite, I assure you. The 
pace I was going just before my departure 
was almost too much for me. If I’d gone on 
with it here, and then in New York, you’d 
have got a nervous wreck of a bride next 
month! As it is, I shall rock back and forth 
on the little front porch here, and play with 
the baby, and probably dig in the garden— 
and you'll find me with real color in my 
cheeks and real tan on my face when I come 
on, in two weeks. How shall you like that? 

The baby is cunning, with Beverly’s won- 
derful features and coloring and the doc- 
tor’s serious expression. The garden is full 
of red things growing. And the house is 
so close to the street that you can sit on 
the porch and rock and watch what the 
neighbors are doing and see who walks by. 
Beverly sits there and sews—and perhaps 
I shall sit there and learn to sew, too. The 
doctor has a brass sign on the left of the 

















little steps. Oh, it’s so strange, Sedge. I 
wish you could just see it! 

The baby is crying somewhere near at 
hand. Having no intimate knowlédge of 
babies and a tremendous curiosity about 
them, I think I will close and reconnoiter. 
And you will thereby get this sooner. 

Write to me often. I'll have plenty of 
time to read your letters—and answer them. 

With my best, always yours, 

MARION. 

She folded the sheets and inclosed 
them in an envelope, addressed and 
stamped and sealed it. Then, carry- 
ing it in her hand, she went out into 
the hall and followed the sound of 
Ruth’s wails. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Ruth was getting her bath. She sat 
in a little white tub full of water, kick- 
ing and screaming and protesting, while 
Elizabeth scolded and_ scoffed and 
sponged. In the doorway, observing 
operations with a smile, stood Weaver 
—his great form almost obscuring Mar- 
ion’s view. He had not heard her step 
upon the thick hall but he 
whirled about instantly when she spoke. 

“Only a bath, is it?” she cried won- 
deringly. 

“Everything depends upon the point 
of view, Miss Marshall. Perhaps you 
To my daughter 
they are calamities. Tastes differ.” 

Marion smiled and gazed admiringly 


carpet, 


even enjoy baths. 


it the baby, who had now stopped yell- 


ing and was staring back at her curi- 
ously, holding tightly to the big 
with both hands. 

“She’s a darling,” cried 
“How plump and pink she is!” 

“One hundred per cent efficient,” 
smiled Weaver proudly. 

How splendid !” 

And in her second summer, too,” 
added Weaver. ‘“‘We’re going to ex- 
plode a few fool with this 
young lady, eh, Elizabeth?” 

“Ves, sir,” said Elizabeth, smiling. 
“We'll show them how to rear a per- 


spt ynnge 


Marion, 


theories 
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fect creature,” added Weaver. “Es- 
pecially the old-fashioned folk who 
sneer at doctors and scientific methods. 
Do you care for children, Miss Mar- 
shall?” 

“Very much,” she answered slowly; 
“though I have never known any very 
intimately.” 

“You will care for them much more, 
then, when you do,” he assured her 
positively. “Nothing else on earth 
equals the joy you'll find ~in them. 
Their gradual development is a never- 
ending marvel. The task of guiding 
them and shaping them and forming 
them is the most fascinating, the most 
thrilling, the most awesome task in- the 
world!” 

“But the responsibility———” breathed 
Marion hesitatingly. 





“Responsibilities strengthen one. 
The shoulder that bears the heaviest 
burden is the strongest. Would you 
go through life shirking its responsi- 
bilities and knowing only its idle pleas- 
ures? That’s like following the beaten 
track through a woods, and missing 
the deep, shadowy places that are hard 
to reach, but that hold the rarest flow- 
ers, the coolest brooks, the ripest, sweet- 
est berries.” 

“But—it’s all well enough for you,” 
said Marion gravely. “You're a man. 
Children tie a woman down so.” 


“Yes, that’s true. But they’re well 
worth what they cost her. In life we 
pay for everything that we acquire. 


And it’s well not to pay too dearly for 
something that’s worth nothing, 
Elizabeth had lifted the baby out of 
the water and had placed her on her 
knees. And as Ruth gravely explored 
the carpet, Elizabeth patted her all over 
with the soft Turkish towel. 
“If we could only afford it,” 
Weaver, 


There’s nothing so painful as to 


” 


sighed 
“T should have six—eight— 
ten. 
have your baby grow up into a_ child 
and become independent.” 
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“Does Beverly feel that way about it, 
too?” asked Marion. “Would she be 
willing to sacrifice so many of her pre- 
cious years?” 

“What are the years for?” he asked. 
“In what fashion could she be spending 
them more advantageously—or more 
happily—than in bearing and rearing 
her young? Would you have her dance 
the years away? Or spend them in the- 
aters and shops and over card tables? 
Would you have her study, only to die 
and carry away all that she has learned? 
Or would you have her devote her time 
to clubs and the lecture platform? 
Would you have her join the idle, use- 
less, time-wasting women, or the poor, 
foolish creatures who would do man’s 
work and not the work that nature 
fitted them for?” 

“I’m not preaching suffrage, though I 
believe in it,” smiled Marion; “and I’m 
not favoring the modern wives who live 
only to play, like brilliant butterflies. 
But life is so short. Why should she 
spend so much of it in pain and 
anxiety ?” 

“You have the usual mistaken point 
of view,” he said. ‘What. is life for? 
To spend carelessly, futilely, in a sort 
of prolonged childhood? Or to spend 
in personal advancement and the ad- 


vancement of the race? You're en- 
gaged to be married. What induced 
you to consider this step? Are you 


marrying because you feel that you can 
help this man to make the most of him- 
self and his opportunities, and that he 
can help you? Or are you simply re- 
sponding to the prompting of nature 
and society and mating?” 

She colored and dropped her dark 
lashes. Little furrows appeared be- 
tween her even brows. 

“You take life very seriously, don’t 
your” she said, ignoring his direct 
question. “I don’t think I have ever 
met any one else who did.” 

“No,” he admitted, sighing. 
pose not. I suppose not.” 


“T sup- 











He brushed his hand over his eyes 
wearily—and back over his forehead 
and hair. It was as if he were striving 
to banish all serious thought. And if 
that were his purpose, he succeeded. 
For when he dropped his hand and 
faced Ruth and the nurse again, the 
twinkle had returned to his gray eyes 
and he smiled a bit. There was some- 
thing very engaging in his crooked 
smile. He looked very whimsical and 
satirical and. wise and kindly. 

“Well, well!” he observed. 
was a quick toilet!” 

The baby was in her thin, sheer night- 
gown, and, though it was very loose, 
it clung to her so that her pink flesh 
gleamed through. Her fair hair was 
combed out carefully. She stood upon 
the nurse’s knees, holding on to the 
nearest shoulder. 

“Is she ready, Elizabeth?” he asked. 

“All ready, sir,” answered the nurse. 

The doctor stooped down and of- 
fered his arm. Ruth seized it, sat upon 
it, and, throwing her arms around his 
neck, swung her pink toes delightedly 
and laughed aloud. 

“Make way!” cried the doctor. ‘Way 
for the nightgown parade, ma’am! 
Clear the way!” 

Marion stepped aside, out of the 
doorway. The doctor made the round 
of the nursery, whistling a most in- 
Forth hall he 
went, and through his bedroom. Ruth 
hung on for dear life and shouted with 


“That 


spiring air. into the 


glee. Elizabeth seized the opportunity 
to clear away the tub and the little 


washstand and to turn down the bed- 
ding in the crib. 

Back came the doctor with his 
charge, followed by Beverly, who had 
been summoned by the rumpus in the 
hall. Weaver stood up by the side of 
the crib. So did Marion and Beverly. 
The seated herself in the low 
rocker and placed Ruth before her. 
The baby could not speak, but she knew 


nurse 














what was coming. She knelt and folded 
her hands and looked up into Eliza- 
beth’s face, and Elizabeth recited the 
little bedtime prayer that many of us 
said for years without comprehending: 
“Now I lay me down to sleep! 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep! 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take! 
Amen!” 


Ruthie listened interestedly to the 


slowly spoken words, and at the end 
rose and tried to climb into her crib 
> a vrs . 

herself. The doctor rendered assist- 


ance—much to her amusement and de- 
light—and Beverly smoothed her pil- 
lows and drew the sheet up over her. 
Then both parents kissed her and left 
And Elizabeth opened* the win- 
dows wide and followed them. Marion 
led the way downstairs silently. The 
putting to sleep of Ruthie had affected 
her strangely. Neither the doctor nor 
Beverly seemed to find anything im- 


her. 


pressive in it. Both forgot it as soon as 
the nursery door was closed. But Mar- 
ion was unusually quiet all through din- 
ner. The life that the Weavers led was 
to her. 
had been 
Her mother 
time even to oversee. 
childhood had 
mother with the drawing-room, where 


strange 

She reared entirely by 
had never had 
All through her 


i 


nurses, 


she associatec her 


occasionally he was shown off to vis} 

1rs—or with the morning room, where 
nothe ometimes let her vy f 
heur or two—or with the boudoir, 


where she had twice gained admission 
through illness. Her father had 
hardly known by sight until she was 
well Neither had 
thought of nightgown parades, or of 
intimate little nursery visits. And not 
even the nurses had thought to teach 


she 


grown, one ever 


her how to pray. 

The sight of Ruthie on her knees by 
the side of the crib lingered in Marion’s 
memory. And in some way it left a cu- 


rious ache deep down in Marion’s heart. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

No one talked much at dinner.” Bev- 
erly was obviously preoccupied, though 
she made several attempts to keep a 
conversation going. Weaver responded 
dutifully, if half-heartedly, gulped 
down his food, and rose as soon as 
the last spoonful of dessert had been 
swallowed. 

He excused himself without explana- 


tion, kissed Beverly almost casually, 
and departed. Marion, listening, heard 
the screen door slam after him, and 


knew that he had gone forth again, for 
the third time that day. 

“Surely not business again?’ she 
asked, turning to face Beverly. 

Beverly nodded. 

“Of course. Office hours from eight 
till ten.” 

“Every evening?” 

“Except Sunday. He takes Sunday 
evening off. I don’t know why it is, 
but patients don’t seem to come much 
on Sunday nights.” 

“But frightful 
gasped “Mornings, 
noons, and evenings!” 

“And sometimes nights,” added Bev- 
erly. “He’s often called out after we’ve 
gone rule to attend to 
some one who’s been ill all day and 


drudgery !”’ 
after- 


what 
Marion. 


to bed—as a 


put off sending for the doctor. Oh, a 
doctar’s life isn’t all one could wish 
\nd a doctor’s wife isn’t a woman to 
issure you \re you 
throug 

“Yes, of course,” cried Marion, ris- 
ing. 

Beverly rang for Norah and then led 
the way to the little porch. It had 
grown dark as they dined, and the out- 
The 
street lamp several rods off seemed to 


look was anything but cheerful. 


intensify the gloom instead of lighten- 


ge i 

They sank into willow rockers, facing 
each other. From within came the 
sounds Norah made, “cleafing away” 
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the dinner things. Dishes rattled. 
Norah sang. 

“What do you do with yourself all 
the time while he’s away?” asked Mar- 
ion abruptly, as if she simply could not 
keep the question back. 

“Read,” said Beverly, “or sew—or 
go over to mother’s.” 

‘But surely that isn’t all? Haven't 
you friends to visit or go about with?” 

“T have friends, of course—lots of 
them. I was born and brought up 
here. But I can’t visit them at night 


or go about with them, because some- 


body’d have to bring me home. And 
none of them live in this part of town. 
And it would keep them up frightfully 
late if they had to come all the way 
over with me. I couldn’t ask them to 
do it, because they have to be up early 
in the morning for business. And I can 
never depend upon John to call for me. 
He either forgets, or a case turns up 
to keep him. More than once I’ve had 
to sit patiently in some poor woman’s 
house until two or three o’clock—keep- 
ing a weary hostess and host there en- 
tertaining me.” 

“But you could have people here.” 

“T do—now and then, on Sundays. 
I tried having them every Sunday, but 
other things conflicted, and the noise 
woke the baby. And it was hard to keep 
servants. They like Sundays off.” 

Marion stared wonderingly into Bev- 
erly’s face. 

“I should go 
slowly. 

“Nonsense! 


mad!” she announced 
You’d get used to it. 
You’d have to. I found it hard at first, 
because I’d had such a gay winter— 
sO many engagements and beaux. But 
what could I do? I couldn't urge John 
to give up his work. It’s hard to make 


a living as it is—there are so many good 
men in the fieid, and people always let 
doctors’ bills go till the last. 
to pay them.” 

“T suppose so,” said Marion. 

“If thete’d been anything else he 


They hate 


could have done, I'd have made him 
give up his profession. But he’s a born 
doctor, as the saying goes. His heart 
and soul are in his work. There’s noth- 
ing else he could do any better at. In 
the beginning, we used to plan that we'd 
save, so that he could take some extra 
and perhaps a term or two at 
a foreign university. If he could do 
that, he could ‘specialize.’ Specialists 
make money. But it costs so much to 
live—and his mother needs assistance 
now and then—and Ruth came. You’ve 
no idea how expensive a baby is.” * 
“I suppose so,” assented Marion 
again. 
“Sometimes,” 
erything looks so 





courses 





“é 


went on Beverly, “ev- 
hepeless I simply 
daren't look ahead. If there are more 
babies, for instance. Or if anything 
should happen to him. We've nothing 
put by. We /ad—but it went when | 
had Ruth. Since then, it seems as if we 
couldn’t manage to do more than just 
make ends meet.” 

Marion put out her hand swiftly and 
laid it on Beverly’s. 

“But you’ve had love,” she said wist- 
fully. “Isn’t that a great deal?” 

“Would I be here now if I didn’t 
think so?” asked Beverly, sighing. 
“There were other men who wanted 
me—much wealthier men. But I chose 


John. I’d do exactly the same thing 
over, too, if it came to it. But I can't 
help wishing, sometimes, that he were 
richer.” 


“Of course you can’t!” cried Marion, 
smiling. “Because money means com- 
fort and, yes, luxuries and prolonged 
youth. No one is denying the fact that 
money is very useful and nice to have.” 

Beverly regarded her curiously. 

“IT suppose,” she said slowly, “if I’d 
ever had very much, I’d mind more. 
You can’t really miss what you've 
never had. And I was never as well 
off as you.” 

“Before - you 
said Marion. 





married, surely 














“No. 
but not by the dozens. And I went 
about more, but not always in automo- 
biles—not evén in taxicabs, all the time. 
You must have had a wonderful life! 
[ never realized it when we were at 
school.” 

“My father’s beet 
everything I’ve wanted, always,” 
mitted Marion. “Do you consider that 
a wonderful life?” 

“Of course,” cried Beverly wonder- 
ingly. “It must have been like living 
in a fairy tale.” 

“It wasn’t,” said Marion briefly 

“Why wasn’t it?” asked Beverly. 

“Because the chief thing was miss- 


I had nice things, of course, 


able to buy me 
ad- 


Ing. 

“What?” asked Beverly, wide-eyed. 

“Some one to really care about me. 
Some one to be interested in me. In 
me, you understand. Not in Miss Mar- 
shall, old David’s daughter. I think 
that’s why I fell in love with Sedge- 
He listened to me—and asked 
me things. He tried to know the me 
that is locked up inside. And I’ve sim- 
ply been starving—for years—for that 
attention. My mother never 
was fond of me. She would never have 
had a baby if father hadn’t insisted— 
and promised her a hundred thousand 
dollars. That and the possibilities of 
outshining her social rivals decided 
her 9 

‘ny 


W ick. 


sort of 


only speaking the trutl 

You 
see, she is more like a chance acquaint- 
than a mother to me. 
almost as young as | do—and dresses 


“Oh, I’m 


She has admitted it to me often. 


ance She looks 
younger. She goes abroad every spring 
to be done over and to select her gowns, 
and dozens of men always follow her 


home—men who have fallen in love 
W ith her over there ni 
“Goodness me!” gasped Beverly. 


“How old is she?” 
“She says she’s forty. She’s really 


forty-four, and looks thirty. It’s quite 
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wonderful what they can do for you in 
Paris if you can afford treatments. 
Mother says she would be twenty-five 
if she didn’t have to own up to me!” 

“My mother is going on sixty,” said 
Beverly thoughtfully. “And she looks 
it. But she had five children, and she 
never got a hundred thousand dollars 
for any of them. I doubt if my father 
ever had that much money in his whole 
lifetime.” 

“My mother spends that much a 
year,” said Marion. “Her life’s been 
a regular carnival from the very begin- 
ning—all laughter and color and music 
and fun: I don’t think she’s ever been 
really serious or sad.” 
drew a long breath and 
gazed at Marion meditatively. 

“And I suppose your life will be like 
hers,” she said wistfully, “now that you 
the thing that you 


Beverly 


have got 
missed.” 

Marion’s eyes dropped to the soli- 
taire upon her third finger, and for an 


one 


instant she regarded it thoughtfully. 
Then—— 

“No,” she answered, shaking her 
head, “I’m afraid I'll never get the 


joy out of life my mother gets. | 
haven't her capacity for enjoyment. | 
haven’t her frivolous, thoughtless, shal- 


low nature. There’s some of my father 


in me. If I’d been all like my mother, 
[ would have been married long ago- 
to some one much wealthier than Sedge 
. , ~ 
and much more socially prominent. He 


asked me to marry him, but I couldn't. 
My mother urged me, but | wouldn’t 
[ thought I’d wait—just on the 
that would turn up 
whom I could love.” 

“And now you are glad you waited,” 
said beverly wisely. 

“T’m so glad,” said Marion seriously, 


listen. 


chance some one 


“that sometimes I’m a little frightened. 
It seems as if nothing so good could 
come true.” 

“You love him so much?” asked Bev- 
erly eagerly. 
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The Marion’s 
blushes. 

“Awfully!” she said. 

“You’d love him even if he were a 
poor man like John, wouldn't you? 
That wouldn’t make any difference. 
You’d marry him anyway, wouldn't 
you?” 

She leaned forward a little to catch 
Marion’s reply. But there was a long, 
long pause. Marion was silent. 

“Wouldn't you?” repeated Beverly 
anxiously. 

“I don’t know,” said Marion, “I’ve 
been trying to decide that question all 
day. It’s simply been haunting me. 
I’ve looked at you, and questioned you, 
and watched and thought I’ve 
even imagined myself here in your place 
—with Sedge. But I can’t make up my 
mind. It'd be a difficult thing for me 
to decide—with my mother’s blood in 
me. I’m almost afraid to put myself 
to the test.” 

Beverly leaned back rather weakly, 
very much disappointed. 
“But you said you 

protested. 

“T do.” 

“Then you’d want him in spite of 
anything. The mere fact of his pov- 
erty wouldn’t keep you from him,” 

Marion shook her head. 

“I’m not so sure. I’m afraid of pov- 


darkness spared 





love him,” she 


erty. I’ve grown up to think of it as 
the greatest evil of all—the worst thing 
that could befall any one. It’s 
pressing and belittling and embittering. 
It’s such a thief, too. It steals one’s 
beauty and one’s youth and—how long 
can one hold love when they are gone? 
And it makes one envious and hard. 
It steals one’s sweetness. I’d be afraid 
that it would destroy me and leave me 
broken and prematurely old, and that 
then it would deprive me of Sedge, too. 
I’d be afraid to risk it.” 

“You'd him if he 


SO de- 


not marry were 


poor?” cried Beverly, horrified. 
“T’d be afraid to,” said Marion, “Jest 
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poverty should turn our love into hate. 
I’d rather give him up and keep the 
memory of what we might have been 
to each other.” 

“I don’t believe you!” cried Beverly. 

“It’s true.” 

“Then you don’t Jove him,” insisted 
Beverly softly. 

“Yes, I do. But I don’t throw myself 
into loving him blindly. I can’t. I 
know him, and I know myself—and | 
can see what poverty would do to both 
of us. It'd make me despise him for 
letting me become a household drudge. 
It'd make me envious of other women 
who had easier lives. It'd make me 
cross-tempered and sharp-tongued. I'd 
feel abused and downtrodden. And | 
couldn't help looking upon him as the 
author of all these misfortunes. If 
there were children and they tied me 
down, I should come to hate them and 
him. Life is so short. I’d keep think- 
ing of that. And of how little it was 
yielding me of pleasure.” 





She drew a long breath. Beverly sat 
silent. 

“And he would grow disgusted with 
me and find consolation elsewhere—es- 
pecially if he was trying hard to earn a 
living. And he’d find me untidy and 
plain. He’d miss the alluring, fragrant, 
feminine charm that he finds in me 
I’d have no time to keep my skin 


now. 
fine and my hair and nails in perfect 
condition. I shouldn’t be able to afford 
a maid. And I’m not pretty, you know. 


I shouldn’t be able to keep up on my 
reading, because when I had time, I’d 
be too tired from my unaccustomed 
duties. And even my mind would cease 
to stimulate his. I’d no longer be clever 
or witty. I’d just run to seed. And 
so would he. And our dream would be 
shattered hopelessly. Poverty would 
kill our love, not 
to it. It’s like the races that succumb 
to a new disease that weaker races sur- 


because we're used 


vive—because they've been inoculated.” 

















“ 


“Then,” said Beverly slowly, “you 
think that people who are used to it 
would be all right?” 

“I suppose so. If the women are 
used to running the house and minding 
the baby, why, they don’t bear a grudge. 
And if the men have never had any 
other sort of women, they don’t miss 
the dainty, beautiful, ornamental sort. 
I suppose their very ignorance of other 
conditions safeguards them.” 

“John comes in contact with the 
other sort,” said Beverly, “through his 
practice.” 

Marion’s horrified eyes turned upon 
her friend. It had not occurred to her 
that Beverly was applying all this to 
her own case. And the discovery now 
disturbed her. She wondered just what 
she had been saying. 

“But you are beautiful,’ she pro- 
tested swiftly. 

“Ye-es,” admitted Beverly. 
pose I am—now.” 

“And, anyway, 
band’s different!” 

“Is he?” wondered Beverly. 

‘Of course! He realizes that exter- 
nals simply don’t count. He knows the 
real things!” 

Beverly was silent, reflecting. Marion 
sought desperately for a conclusive ar- 
gument that would undo the mischief 
she had unwittingly done. But before 
it occurred to her, Norah interrupted. 


“ 


I sup- 


John’s—your hus- 


“Please, ma’am, the doctor is on the 
telephone,” unexpect- 
edly through the screen door. “He 
says h@s going to be late—and do you 
want to speak to him?” 

“Yes,” said Beverly, rising. 

She passed into the darkened hall, 


came her voice 


leaving Marion to her own rather 
gloomy thoughts. Five minutes later, 
back came Beverly—to sink rather 


wearily into the little rocker again. 

“Tf he ever wanted to deceive me,” 
she said, “I suppose I’d have no way of 
finding him out.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


The doctor had not come in by the 
time Marion was ready to retire. Her 
long ride in the train had wearied her, 
and she was ready to go up by ten 
o'clock. Beverly accompanied her to 
the spare room and chatted on, seated 
at the foot of the bed, while Henriette 
combed and brushed Marion’s long 
brown hair and massaged her face. 
What she did afterward, when Henri- 
ette had tucked her mistress in and 
turned out the light, Marion had no 
idea. She might have gone to bed, too, 
or she might have waited for the doc- 
tor. Marion fell asleep almost instantly 
and slept as soundly as if she had been 
in her own expensive boudoir at home. 
The. spare bed was _ comfortable. 
Neither Beverly nor John had believed 
in economizing on either springs or mat- 
tress. 

Marion awoke at eleven the next 
morning—her usual hour. She never 
had to be called. Her eyelids parted 
as if by clockwork when the time came 
—and Henriette was always waiting 
with her chocolate. 

She made a leisurely toilet, arraying 
herself in a filmy morning gown, and 
descended. Beverly -was on the porch. 
She had her tailored suit on—coat and 
all—but not her hat, and she was read- 
ing the paper. 

“Well,” she said, by way of greeting, 
“IT thought ; 
get up.” 

“Am I so late?” 


you were never going to 


asked Marion, sur- 


prised. “My watch says a quarter to 
twelve.” 
“Exactly. That’s the middle of the 


day here!” 

“Really?” 

“Yes. I’m up at half past seven 
every morning, to see that the baby gets 
out and that John’s breakfast is ready 
for him. He always stops at the hos- 
pital before keeping his morning office 


hours.” 
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“Half past seven!” exclaimed Mar- 
ion. “Good heavens!” 

“IT was planning,” went on Beverly, 
with a smile, “to take you in town to 
the shops and to lunch. But since 
you’ve just had your breakfast, I sup- 
pose the idea doesn’t appeal to you?” 

“We might make it a late lunch,” 
suggested Marion. “Or, better still, 
tea?” 

“I suppose so,” assented Beverly. “I 
believe they are dancing at the Ritz in 
the afternoons. And we could shop 
first. I want to get Ruthie some shoes.” 

“Tl run up again and change, then,” 
said Marion. “It won't take me twen- 
ty seconds. You can be putting on your 
hat.” 

Half an hour later both girls were 
ready to start. 

To Marion there was nothing thrill- 
ing in the thought of the program Bev- 
erly had conceived. As she had writ- 
ten Logan, she was tired out from 
many festivities given in honor of her 
engagement, and she would have pre- 
ferred remaining at home, in some- 
thing loose and comfortable. But she 
was guest, and so held herself at her 
hostess’ disposal. And Beverly did 
exult in the thought of a day in town! 

She adored shopping as only those 
women adore it who have little money 


to spend. To saunter through the 
crowded aisles just /ooking at things 
was a joy in itself. To gaze upon the 
treasures that were beyond her purse, 


to study the most expensive things and 
try to carry away a mental picture of 
them, against the making over of the 
rose-colored taffeta or the black crépe 
de Chine; to keep a sharp lookout for 
exceptional bargains that might come 
within her means; to revel in the mere 
nearness of costly fabrics and rare toi- 
let novelties—these things fascinated 
Beverly. And the irony of it—fhe ab- 
surd contrast—never struck her, when 
she decided not to take the black velvet 
hat trimmed with bird of paradise— 
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which sold for ninety dollars—and con- 
tented herself with a new white collar 
—price twenty-five cents—that would 
freshen her gray afternoon gown ad- 
mirably. 

She always made a purchase of some 
sort, no matter what it was. She had 
to have an excuse for entering the 
magic portals of the bazaar. It was 
necessary to remark to John at break- 
fast or lunch—with a bored expression 
—that Ruthie needed shoes or stockings 
or hair ribbons or rompers, or that 
Norah simply had to have dish towels. 
There were times, of course, when a 
spring suit was to be ordered, or a new 
These were 
special occasions, however, when her 
mother was taken along, to pass an 
opinion, and when various friends were 
called upon to help decide. And no 
less than five different excursions were 


afternoon gown, or a hat. 


necessary to complete the purchase— 
which might afterward be exchanged. 
This sort of shopping was new to 
Marion. She had never relied upon 
the department stores for diversion. 
She had always had far more invitations 
than she could possibly accept. When 
she did “shop,” she ordered everything 
that caught her fancy, grew tired in an 
hour, and abandoned the excursion. 
And if a thing did not please her after- 
ward, she gave it to Henriette or threw 
it away 
\ccordingly, Beverly’s attitude puz 
zled B 
shopping was a strange and wonderful 
rite. 
only to purchase a single pair of white 


and interested her. lo Beverly 


Though she had come to town 
canvas shoes for Ruthie—price one- 
nineteen, as advertised—she had to ex- 
amine everything else in the shop first. 
She had to “look around.” And this 
“looking around” was what was strange 
Marion. 


It was Beverly’s long- 


and new to [t was pathetic, 


too, in a way. 
ing for beautiful adornments being pac- 


ified by the simple sight and touch of 




















It was a way of 





the things she craved. 
playing “pretend.” 

They went through three shops be- 
fore Beverly purchased the shoes. Then 
they went on to the Ritz and took one 
of the little tables on the balcony over- 
looking the dancing floor, and refreslted 
themselves and restored waste tissues 
with chocolate éclairs and tea. 

The Ritz was the newest swagger 
place in Pittsburgh. The nicest women 
went there in the afternoons, to dance 
with Cavetozzi—the great, inimitable 
master of modern steps. Outside of 
Pittsburgh he was unknown. In Piits- 
burgh, the Castles must need yield him 


deference. He was the first to reach 
that benighted city when the great 


dance wave began to spread West. He 
was the first to send out cards to the 
best families, announcing lessons. And 
his harvest was worth the reaping. He 
reigned as king at the Ritz in the after- 
noons. Pittsburgh danced as he danced 
—tango, one-step, hesitation, maxixe. 
Pittsburghers, venturing from home 
and setting forth upon some foreign 
floor, were wont to remark with sur- 
prise to the partner of the moment: 
“You don’t do it as Cavetozzi does!” 
And there would be disappointment and 
reproach in the tone. 

It was Cavetozzi, therefore, that Bev- 
erly pointed out to Marion, with a sig- 


nificant nod. And she put the final 
emphasis upon his status by whispering 
the names of the women who danced 


To Marian, however, they 


Each 


with him. 
were names that meant nothing. 
puddle has its own big frogs. 
The tea and éclairs were not very 
generously apportioned, so at Marion’s 
insistence they had an ice afterward— 
thereby managing to hold their places 
while the great Cavetozzi demonstrated. 
And when at last they retraced their 
steps over thick rugs and hardwood 
floors and. emerged from the golden 
glow of the tea room, they found it 
quite dark outside—and all the cars 
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crowded with the home-going bread- 


winners. 


They hung upon straps—which was 
an experience for Marion—and gazed 
alternately at the men absorbed in their 
papers and at the flying landscape be- 
yond. The car jolted and ground along, 
stopped with a jar, and started with a 
jar, and swayed from side to side as 
its speed increased. But Marion found 
it comparatively easy to keep her bal- 
ance, by reason of the crowd. Persons 
of all classes pressed against her—a for- 
eign woman with a baby, to the left: 
a little wizened old man, who might 
have been a bank president, behind her; 
a burly negro just beyond. On the 
other side swung Beverly, her blue eyes 
still shining with the afterglow of her 
day’s spree. Her cheeks were flushed 
from excitement; her lips had fallen a 
bit apart ; she looked exceedingly young 
and no less attractive. 

Marion, studying her, thought it un- 
speakably cruel of fate to have en- 
dowed her with youth and grace and 
beauty and charm, only to shut her 
away in John Weaver's seven-room 
house in the suburbs—there to waste 
her sweetness and outgrow her charm. 
At school they had deemed a title Bev- 
erly Willard’s due. Once, in private 
theatricals, she had been chosen unani- 
mously for the part of the princess. 
No girl of them all had ventured to 
compete with her. 
hardly past twenty, doomed to an eter- 
nity of poverty, self-denial, and child- 
rearing! 

Beverly turned, her attention caught 
by Marion’s frowning scrutiny. 

“John will be home before us, I’m 
afraid,” she said. “I hope Norah isn’t 
late with dinner?!” 

“Is she likely to be?” asked Marion. 

“Very likely—when I’m not there to 
oversee things,” admitted Beverly, sigh- 
ing. ‘“She’s frightfully slow. That’s 
her chief fault. But all of them have 
some failing.” 


And here she was, 
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“Is he cross when the dinner is late?” 
asked Marion curiously. 

“Oh, no! But he has to go without, 
sometimes. And that upsets me. I feel 
as if I’m not doing my duty properly.” 

“T see,” said Marion. 

“He’s never cross,” added Beverly 
contentedly. ‘Often he’s silent and pre- 
occupied, or depressed. But I don’t 
mind that. At least I’m used to it. I 
couldn’t endure being shouted at or spo- 
ken to sarcastically. I know a girl 
whose husband does that!” 

“What does she do?” asked Marion. 

“Stands it,” said Beverly. “It’s 
hardly grounds for divorce.” 

“I wonder what little tricks Sedge 
has that I don’t know about,” Marion 
remarked, 

“You don’t think him perfect?” 
asked Beverly, her eyes twinkling. 
“You don’t think him the nearest thing 
to an ideal man ever created?” 

“I don’t,” said Marion. “I know a 
few of his shortcomings.” 

She sighed at the thought of them. 

“And you love him anyway ?” 


“Yes,”’ sighed Marion. 

“You must tell me about him. All 
I know is his name.” 

“T will,” said Marion. 

“Wait. Don’t begin now. We get 


eff at the next corner.” 
Beverly smiled as she signaled the 


conductor. They threaded their way 


to the rear of the ca and descended 
at the corner of Melwood Avenue 

Che sereen door was unlocked, SO 
they passed directly into the house 


without stopping to ring the bell. On 
the hatrack, directly inside, stood two 
long florists’ boxes, the ends cut to 
permit the thick rose stems to pro- 
trude. 

“Flowers!’’ cried 
lifting the topmost box. 
Marion Marshall.” 

She handed them over and glanced at 


Beverly 
“For 


eagerly, 


Miss 


the second box. 
“And for me,” she added, amazed. 


She untied the cord, in some excite- 
ment, and lifted the lid. There, on top 
of the waxed paper, lay a card. 

“Mr. Sedgewick Logan,” breathed 
Beverly gratefully. “How lovely of 
him! To send some to me, too!” 

Marion nodded, with shining eyes. 

“Oh, he has his nice little ways,” she 
admitted. 

A step across the upper hall and the 
boarding creaked. 

“Ts that you, dear?” called Weaver. 

“Yes,” answered Beverly, lifting her 
head from the roses. 

“There’s a telegram on the mantel 
for Miss Marshall.” 
“A telegram ?”’ 

frowning. 

She found it, ripped it open, and 
read the inclosure at a glance. Then 
she raised a radiant face to Beverly's 
anxious one. 

“It’s from Sedge,” she said. “He’s 
coming on to Pittsburgh to see me. 
He'll be here to-night.” 


repeated Marion, 


CHAPTER 


A few hours later Beverly and Mar- 
ion were regarding themselves critically 
in the dresser mirror of the spare room. 
All the lights had been switched on, as 
and in the yellow 


IX. 


an aid to dressing, 
glow their toilets ippeared to tremen- 
dous advantage. 

“Borrowed plumage,” sigh 
erly, regarding herself in a semievening 
gown of Marion’s—a rose-colored 
gown that emphasized the whiteness of 
her skin and the sheen of her bright 
hair. “I know John would be furicus 
if he knew I was doing this!” 


“What harm is there in it?” asked 
Marion, for perhaps the thousandth 
time. “I do want you to wear it. I’ve 


told Sedge so much about you, I want 
you to make a good impression.” 
Beverly regarded herself with low- 
ered brows and sighed. 
“As if it mattered’”—she shrugged— 














“whether I make a good impression or 
not. I’m an old married woman.” 

“A year younger than J am,” said 
Marion. 

‘But I’m settled,” pointed out Bev- 
erly. “That’s made a difference. And 
having Ruth—and everything.” 

“Rot!” cried Marion. “All right, 
Henriette. Turn out the lights. We're 
complete.” 

She linked her arm through Beverly’s 
and they descended the little stairway 
to the parlor. Norah had lighted the 
lights there, and had placed to advan- 
tage the two boxfuls of roses. Their 
purple-red petals contrasted pleasantly 
with the apple-green furnishings, and 
their fragrance filled the room, 

It was not a bad sort of room, really. 
It was by far the most tastefully fur- 
nished room in the house. Beverly had 
managed somehow to pick up a set of 
furniture after Heppelwhite—and the 
dainty, fragile appearance of the pieces 
suited the limited space of the room. 
On the walls, papered in plain Quaker 
gray, hung water colors and pastels in 
mahogany frames. The few pieces of 
bric-a-brac on the mantel were of glazed 
pottery and enameled and gilded Li- 
moges. 

There was a pleasant, restful atmos- 
about the place that Marion 


sensed instantly. 


phere 

“How charming!” she cried, stopping 
in the doorway. “I hadn't seen this 
before.” 

“That’s so. 
you,” admitted Beverly. 
like it?” 

“Indeed I do!” 

“T do, too. It’s my favorite room,” 
sighed Beverly. “When we took this 
place, I said to John: ‘Let’s have one 
room that suits us perfectly. Then we 
won't much what we have in 
the others.’ He told me to go ahead 
and do exactly as I pleased, so I did 
this!” 

They heard the chugging of a taxicab 


I forgot to show it to 
“You really 


care so 
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as Beverly finished speaking, and lis- 
tened with strained attention to see if 
it would stop. It did. They heard 
steps on the porch—and then the bell. 
Marion threw herself hastily into a po- 
sition of careless languor on a little 
fan-shaped settee. Beverly remained 
standing, her eyes on the door. 

Norah appeared, per instructions, 
done up in a white apron and with a 
small lace handkerchief. pinned, cap 
fashion, upon her hair. 

“Mr. Logan, ma’am,” she announced, 
and ushered him in. 

Beverly was directly in his line of 
vision, so it was upon her that his eyes 
first fell as he crossed the threshold. 
And when Marion rose and advanced, 
crying his name, he turned to her al- 
most hesitatingly, and regarded Bev- 
erly again over his fiancée’s shoulder, 
as she went into his arms. 

“Sedge !”’ cried Marion. 
splendid—your coming like this! 
ever put the idea into your head?” 

He kissed her—just once, and rather 
deferentially, Beverly thought. 

“Your letter, of course,” he an- 
swered. “When you wrote that you 
hoped to spend the time very quietly 
here, resting up after the mad revels of 
the last few weeks, why, I thought I’d 
come on and rest with you.” 

“That was an inspiration,” said Mar- 
“Beverly will tell you how glad I 


“It’s simply 
What 


ion. 
was to get the news.” 

“T won’t tell him anything until he 
is presented,” said Beverly. 

“But nonsense! You know each 
other already. This is Sedgewick Lo- 
gan—and Mrs. John Weaver, Sedge. 
You’ve heard the name before.” 

“T have,” said Logan, “many times. 
But I wasn’t prepared for you, after 
all, Mrs. Weaver, I assure you.” 

“What does he mean?” asked Bev- 
erly, turning wonderingly to Marion. 

‘“He’s paying you a compliment, my 
dear. He means that you’re much pret- 
tier than he had expected to find you.” 








Logan smiled and colored a bit as his 
dark eyes met Beverly’s shining blue 
ones. 

“Ah, I see,” said Beverly. “Begin- 
ning to propitiate the chaperon al- 
ready !” 

Both Marion and Logan laughed. 

“Not at all,” protested Logan. 
“We're not the sort of engaged couple 
that inhabits shady nooks and sheltered 
corners. We’re making a common-sense 
marriage. Hasn’t Marion told you?” 

“My dear, I’ve been here only since 
yesterday,” said Marion. “I haven’t 
had time to tell her anything yet.” 

“What do you mean by a common- 
asked Beverly, mys- 

and tell me more. 


sense marriage?” 
tied. “Sit down 
This begins very interestingly.” 

Marion dropped back upon the fan- 
shaped settee. Logan sat beside her, 
and they both faced Beverly, who made 
herself comfortable opposite them, 

“Smoke?” suggested Logan, produc- 
ing his cigarette case and offering it. 

Beverly shook her head. 

“Do you object?” asked Marion, hesi- 
tating. 

“Not at all,’ said Beverly, though 
she was rather astonished. 

Marion accepted one. Logan took 
one himself and lighted them both, 
Then he went on pleasantly: 

“A common-sense marriage is one 


entered into because the brain directs 


rather than because the heart prompts. 
I don’t mean that Marion and I don’t 
care for each other,” he amended 
hastily. “We do—tremendously. [ 


think her the 
I should 
She in- 


admire her endlessly. I 
rippingest sort of girl I know. 
be proud.of her as my wife. 
terests me mentally. 
able fashion she appeals to me, and I 
am certain that we should hit it off 
splendidly if we married.” 

Beverly gasped and looked at Mar- 
Marion was a little flushed. 


In every conceiv- 


ion. 


“I feel exactly the same way toward 
him,” 


she added. ‘We talked it over 
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and decided that we'd much _ better 
marry each other on this basis than wait 
until we contract an unwise union with 
some one else, based only upon a phys- 
ical attraction.” 

“Well, of all things!’ 
“You aren’t in earnest ?” 

“Absolutely,” answered Logan, smil- 
ing. 

“You're jesting, surely.” 

“Not in the least,” said Marion, “I 
give you my word, my dear.” 

Beverly stared from one to the other. 

“But I never heard anything so out- 
rageous!” she exclaimed. “To shut 
your hearts against love!” 

“But we haven't done that,’ smiled 
“We mean to love each other 
Most 


any- 


cried Beverly. 


Logan. 
more and more as time goes on. 
people mistake passion for love, 
way, and marry on the strength of some 
sudden infatuation. The infatuation 
ends, the flame burns out, and two ut- 
terly unfit and unsuited creatures find 
themselves mated for life. Now, we are 
so well suited to each other we can't 
help growing fond of each other as time 
goes on. Why, we expect to get to 
that state, in time, where we'll be sim- 
ply inseparable.” 

He was tremendously handsome, but 
not as Weaver was handsome. Marion 
had been right, there. He had beau- 
tifully modeled features; fine, expres- 
sive dark eyes, with finely drawn brows 
and long lashes. His profile was almost 
And he had 


unaccountable—a 


peri decided per- 
sonal charm that was 
thing of the spirit, no doubt. 
His eyes smiled inces- 
im- 


His smile 
was infectious. 
And there was a look of 


santly. 
Beverly 


maculate neatness about him. 
thought she had never seen a man so 
well groomed or so well dressed. 

“T can’t grasp it,” she said helplessly. 
“Tt sounds all right, but | feel that it’s 
all wrong.” 

“That’s because you're used to think- 
ing of all this differently. We're doing 
a rather unconventional thing, marry- 














ing this way, of course. But we’re 
going to demonstrate that we have the 
right idea. Eh, Marion?” 

“We are,” said Marion firmly. 

Logan reached out and laid his hand 
lightly upon hers for an instant. Then 
he rose and moved about interestedly, 
looking around him. 

“What a corking little place!” he 
cried. “And how admirably it suits 
you!” 

He smiled suddenly upon Beverly, 
and she was aware of his strong white 
teeth. 

“Do you think so?” she asked in- 
anely, thinking of him rather than of 
his observation. 

“I certainly do,” he insisted. ‘“‘Hep- 
pelwhite suits you. But I should have 
had it upholstered in dainty rose bro- 
cade instead of green velour.” 

“Rose brocade isn’t at all service- 
able,” said Beverly. 

“No, perhaps not.” He was sobered 
by the reflection. “If I had made the 
world, everything that is serviceable 
would not be serviceable. And every- 
thing that is mot serviceable would be 
serviceable. Then every one could 
have nice things.” 

“Unless they were too expensive,” 
said Marion. 

“They wouldn’t be. The best things 
would be the cheap things, and hideous, 


common things would be fearfully 


high. 


g 
“One wouldn’t mind 
then,” said Beverly. 
“And what a wonderful thing that 
would be!” said Logan. 
He drew out his watch and looked 
at it—and from it to the two girls. 
“How about a motor ride and a roof 
garden?” he asked. 
“A roof garden?” smiled Beverly. 
“We haven’t such a thing in town.” 
“Really?” cried Logan. “But you’ve 
got a more or less cool and inviting 
café, I’m sure?’ 
“Oh, yes!” 


being poor 
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“And there is a park, perhaps, where 
one might motor first?” 

at, Se 

“Hurrah for that, then! Run and 
get your sunbonnets and shawls.” 

Beverly hesitated. 

“You go with him, Marion,” she sajd. 
“T—I’m expecting John early to-night.” 

“But we'll be back early,” said Lo- 
gan. “And it'll do you good to get the 
air.” 

“Come along,” added Marion. “And 
we'll pick the doctor up at his office 
to go with us for a bite to eat.” 

“Oh, could we?” cried Beverly. 
“That would be nice!” 

“Of course we could, and we will,” 
announced Logan. “Hurry along, 
now !” 

Marion linked her arm in Beverly’s 
and urged her toward the stairs, and 
as they mounted said: 

“If you were holding back on my 
account, don’t be silly! We’ll be just 
as happy with you along as we would 
be alone.” 

“Really?” cried Beverly. 

“And truly,” answered Marion. 

“You aren’t saying that just because 
you want to be polite, and because you 
hate to leave me alone here?” 

“I’m not.” 

“All right, then. But I’m quite used 
to staying here alone, you know. I no 
longer regard it as a hardship. And 
And John is com- 


, 


you might spoil me. 
ing early to-night.” 

“Phone him, then, that we'll pick him 
up wherever he says, and then come 
and get a wrap from Henriette. I'll 
lay out something to match your gown.” 

Beverly sighed. 

“T suppose I haven’t anything that 
would do,” she said. 

“Of course not. What use would 
you have for it? Now do go and phone 
—and let me amuse myself dressing 
you up.” 

Beverly went into her bedroom, sat 
down on the side of the bed, and picked 
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up the phone. As she called her hus- 
band’s number, she looked at herself 
in the mirror opposite and sighed. She 
was afraid to tell Weaver of their plans. 
When he was able to get home early, 
he liked to read for an hour, or play 
a hand of cards, and then retire. He 
cared little for going about at night. 
Besides, Beverly was beginning to real- 
ize that Marion and Logan belonged to 
a set for which Weaver had neither re- 
He abhorred ciga- 


gard nor respect. 
and dandified 


rette-smoking women 
men. 

She could not leave him out of her 
calculations entirely, however. If she 
went with Marion and Logan at all, she 
must let her husband know. 

His office attendant answered, recog- 
nized her voice, and assured her that 
the doctor would be on the wire in a 
moment. And in a moment he came. 

“Hello?” called Beverly softly. “Is 
that you, John?” 

“Yes,” said Weaver quietly. 

“This is Beverly.” 

“Yes, I know. Is anything wrong?” 

“No, of course not. Only you know 
Marion’s fiancé has just come, and he 
wants us to go for a motor ride with 
him and somewhere later—to a café, 
I think. Marion suggested that we pick 
you up on the way.” 

“Me?” he protested wearily. “You 
know how I hate that sort of thing, 


dear.” 


“Yes, I know. But don’t you think 
this is a sort of special cccasion?” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” he admitted, 
sighing. “All right. Ill go. But I 


shan’t be through here for an-hour yet.” 

“Wait for us, then, and we'll stop 
in about an hour.” 

“All right,” said Weaver. 
anything else?” 

“No,” said Beverly. 


“Ts there 


= 100d-by.” 

She waited for his reply, and then 
was a 
she 
sense of 


here 


hung up the receiver. 
slight frown in her blue eyes, as 
drew near the door. 


And a 








had 


guilt disturbed her. His voice 
sounded so tired. 

She went out into the hall, tempted 
to change her plans, after all, and let 
Marion and Logan go alone. It was a 
little rough on her, she admitted to her- 
self. She had so few opportunities for 
larks of this kind. But Weaver was 
the one to be considered, always. It 
was he who slaved that they might live. 
And he had as few larks as she. 

Marion emerged just as Beverly 
reached the guest-room door—Marion 
cloaked in fleecy white and swinging 
a pair of long white gloves. 

“Here we are!’ she cried. 
ette’s waiting to finish you off.” 


“Henri- 


“I—I don’t think I'll go,” said Bev- 
erly slowly. 
“Not go?’ repeated Marion. “Why? 


>) 


Didn't the doctor want to join us? 
“Ye-es,’ said Beverly. “He said he 

would—but he’s tired, and I know he’d 

much rather come straight home.” 

“Nonsense!” protested Marion, “He 
comes straight home every other night 
of the three hundred and sixty-five in 
the year. It'll do him good to come 
with us. It really will. It'll freshen 
him up.” 

“I feel horribly guilty about asking 
him,” said Beverly. “I really do. I 
know he only agreed to please me and 
be polite.” 


‘Never mind why he agreed,” said 
Mario: “He agreed—that’s the point. 
And we know it'll do him good. All 


work and no play—you know the rest 
of it. I'll wait downstairs with Sedge.” 

She departed, waiting for no further 
argument; and Beverly looked after 
her wistfully. Then she turned and 
went into the nursery on tiptoe. Ruthie 
was sound asleep, lying crosswise at the 
foot of her crib, as usual. She never 
stayed properly in the middle, where 
laid 


Beverly saw to it that the sheet was 


she was 
drawn over her and that the windows 


were all right. Then she tiptoed forth 

















again and went back to the guest cham- 
ber. 

Henriette was waiting for her. In 
spite of Beverly’s objections, she flour- 
ished the huge powder puff over face 
and neck and arms. She brushed a 
vaseline pencil over Beverly's eyebrows 
and eyelashes, and dabbed just the mer- 
est touch of rouge on her lips. 

“Henriette! My husband will kill 
me!’ gasped Beverly, much impressed, 
however, with the change in her appear- 
ance. 

“A man?” cried Henriette scoffingly. 
‘Bah! What will he, notice? Rub it 
smooth—so !” 

“It’s becoming,” said Beverly. 

“It set madame off,” protested Henri- 
ette. “It make her white skin shine. 
It make her eyes more bright and her 
cheeks more pink.” 

“Well, I'll risk it,” said Beverly reck- 
lessly. 

She realized it did work wonders— 
that touch of rouge delicately blended 
in. 

“The wind would chap madame’s 
lips otherwise,” Henriette assured her. 
“Now the cloak.” 

It was a dark-blue one, which con- 
trasted strikingly with the rose of the 
gown. 

“Charmant!”’ cried Henriette. 

Beverly’s heart beat fast as she gazed 
seemed to 
Again 


at herself The blue cloak 
ring out the blue of her eyes. 
he was brought face to face with the 
fact that she was still gloriously young 
Weaver's point of view 
She fell into a 
with her own 


and a beauty. 
went out of her mind. 
state of intoxication 
charm. 


Meanwhile, downstairs, Logan and 
Marion were discussing her. 

Logan had gone to the telephone in 
the hall, to call up a garage for a 
car, but had lifted the receiver only 
to cut in while Beverly and her husband 
were talking. He could have discon- 
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nected again, of course—should have, 
in fact—but he was interested and lis- 
tened to the end. Then he called for 
the car, and was just leaving the phone 
as Marion descended. 

“So soon?” he cried, in mock amaze- 
ment. 


“Of course. I had only to powder 


my nose and slip into my cloak. Bev- 
erly will be down in a moment.” 
‘Beverly! repeated Logan softly. 


“It suits her, doesn’t it?” 

“Do you think so? I don’t know. 
How should a Beverly look?” 

“Slim and blond and young,” he re- 
sponded thoughtfully. “D’you know, 
I had no idea she would be anything 
like what she is?” 

“Why ?” 

“IT thought she would be older, more 
settled, more Oh, I don’t know. 
But I didn’t imagine anything like this, 
from the tone of your letter. Do you 
know why I really came?” 

“Why?” 

“To rescue you. I thought you must 
have got into a dreadful sort of place. 
I meant to take you on directly to New 
York, by hook or crook.” 

“Really? How splendid of you to 
come to my assistance! But how funny 
that you got such an impression from 
my letter!’ 

“Well, your description was mislead- 





ing.” 
‘And when did you change your 
mind and decide to let me stay on?” 


she asked, smiling. 

“As soon as I arrived, of course. The 
house is little, but it’s corking, [ think. 
And your friend is stunning.” 

“I’m glad you like her,” said Marion 
softly, laying her hand on his arm. 
“She leads a hideously dull life, Sedge. 
The monotony of it has almost done 
for her. But now you're here, we can 
probably cheer her up a lot. You won't 
mind my taking her about with us? 
You won't mind not having me all to 
yourself ?” 
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“If you want her, have her by all 
means,” he cried. “It’s mighty decent 
of you, / think.” 

“T like you to find me ‘mighty de- 
cent,’” said Marion, smiling. 

And on this little tableau Beverly de- 
scended. Halfway down, however, she 
stopped short and asked earnestly: 

“Shall I go up again?” 

“By no means,” answered Marion, 
laughing. “Come on, you goose!” 

“We were just wondering how much 
longer you'd be,” added Logan. 

Beverly continued the descent, trail- 
ing her borrowed finery with the air 
of a princess. 

“T had to look in on Ruthie,” she 
said. “And now I’ve got to send Norah 
up to sit in my room. Just a minute 
more.” 

She went as far as the door that led 
into the kitchen and conveyed her or- 
ders to Norah. Norah agreed with alac- 
rity, much impressed with her mistress’ 
appearance. 

“Sure, don’t worry, ma’am,” said she. 
“Have a good time the night. I'll be 
sittin’ in your room till you get back.” 

“Thank you, Norah,” said Beverly. 

She rejoined Logan and Marion. 
Logan had gone to the vases in the par- 
lor to get them each some roses, but 
Marion declined hers. Flowers always 


wilted if she tried to wear them. They 
just finished off Beverly’s costume, 
however, and she accepted them grate- 
fully. 


Then in high good humor they set 
forth in the open landaulet that Logan 
had ordered. He handed them in with 
the air of a courtier and took his place 
on the seat between them. 


CHAPTER X. 


There is no night life in Pittsburgh, 
even in winter. It is a poor show town. 
The cafés that are open after dinner 
could never exist on the business they 
The people seem to find their 


do. 





greatest recreation in visiting, in little 
informal entertainments, and in charity 
bazaars. 

It is essentially a business center. 
Men go there to amass money—and 
then go elsewhere to spend it. The 
streets hum during the day and are 
dark and silent at night. Fifth Avenue, 
it is true, is illuminated by the arc- 
lights before moving-picture . theaters 
and pool rooms, but these places close 
long before midnight. Not even a cab- 
aret show is tolerated, as no entertain- 
ment is permitted where liquor is sold. 

It is the carnival spirit of the people 
that makes New York gay and Paris so 
attractive. The Pittsburghers lack this 
—when they are on their home ground, 
at least. 

Beverly and Marion and Logan had 
a lonely drive through the really beau- 
tiful park. They passed not a single 


vehicle, though the weather was warm. 


However, they had not set forth in 
search of company. They got the air, 
and grew better acquainted. Logan 
and Beverly did, at least. She pointed 
out the greenhouses and the Carnegie 
Library and the Carnegie Technical 
School and the zodlogical gardens. And 
he pretended a great awe of everything 
and was very much impressed. 

To Logan almost nothing in life was 
serious. He went laughing and jesting 
on his way—always had gone so. He 
a shrug, and 
let others shoulder his responsibilities. 
The fortune his father had left him was 
guarded and added to by his business 
advisers. -His valet and tailor selected 
his clothes. His secretary answered 
his letters and sent his contributions to 
charitable organizations. He did not 
even look over his bills himself. He 
did nothing but amuse himself indus- 
triously. 

All of this was in his manner. He 
hadn’t a care in the world—and he be- 
haved as if he hadn’t. Moreover, while 
you were with him, he made you feel 


dismissed problems with 

















There was something 
He was breezy and 


the same way. 
buoyant about him. 
bracing and gay. 

All of us are multiple beings, with 
many different sides. And we auto- 
matically turn that side out which is 
most attractive to the person with 
whom we happen to be. Accordingly, 
Logan discovered a new Beverly 
Weaver—or rather a Beverly Weaver 
that had been in abeyance for years. 
She found, to her astonishment, that 
she could talk lightly and wittily and 
that her laugh was simply bubbling with 
joy. She found that after a certain 
length of time she was able to fence 
with him even more brilliantly than 
Marion could. 

And though there was no one else in 
the park, Beverly enjoyed the outing. 
Later, too, when they had picked up 
Weaver and had gone to the liveliest 
café, she was undismayed to find that 
there were only two other tables taken. 
For there was an orchestra and there 
were good things to eat, and both 
Weaver's eyes and Logan’s told her that 
she was looking her best. 

The doctor talked to Marion—or 
rather exerted himself to listen to what 
she said. And, skilled in social graces, 
Marion contrived to interest him. It 
was easy enough, after all. She chose 
for her subject vivisection. 

Logan turned to Beverly with star- 
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ing abruptness and asked, below his 
breath: 

“Well? Tell me: What do you think 
of Marion’s choice?” 

His brown eyes were fixed upon her 
mischievously. 

“What do J think?” repeated Bev- 
erly mildly, “Good gracious, what a 
In the first place, my opinion 
isn’t important. 


question ! 
In the second place, I 
haven’t had time to form one.” 
“Really ?” he asked, in obvious disap- 
“Have I made so little 


progress as that?” 


pointment. 
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“Did you expect to make more?” she 
asked, amused. 
“Of course. 
me a lot at once. 


I expected you to like 
I don’t see why you 


don’t. People always do!” 

“Really?” asked Beverly. Then she 
turned from him, with a smile, and 
asked: “What is that they are play- 
ing?” 

“I don’t know,” he answered 


gloomily, “and I don’t care.” 

“Don’t you like music?” she asked, 
gazing at him curiously. 

“Of course. I like it lots. But I 
don’t think I want to talk about it now.” 

“Then you don’t really like it,” said 
Beverly. “If you did, you’d want to 
talk about it. One always wants to talk 
about the things that interest one most.” 

“Exactly,” said Logan, nodding. He 
leaned nearer to her across the table 
and added eagerly: “Let’s talk about 
ourselves and get acquainted.” 

There was something attractively 
boyish about him. Beverly was con- 
his tremendous personal 
charm as he looked up at her, and she 
felt instinctively a little uneasy. 

“You tell me about yourself,’ she 
“I’m dreadfully uninteresting.” 


scious of 


said. 
“You don’t look it,’ said Logan. 
“But lam, I assure you. Being mar- 

ried and settled down, and having a 

daughter to think about—those things 

make one old and uninteresting.” 

I daughter?” he cried, 


No one would 


i Ou lave 1 


amazed. “Great Scott! 
have guessed it!” 

“She’s going on fourteen months,” 
said Beverly proudly. 

“And does she look like you?” 

“Most people think so.” 

“That’s splendid, isn’t it?’ cried Lo- 
gan. He glanced across casually at 
Weaver, and added: “It’s rotten bad 
luck when girls aren’t pretty.” 

“Yes,” admitted Beverly, “especially 
if they aren’t wealthy. And John and 
I never will be, I’m afraid.’ 


‘ 
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“Is that so?” asked Logan sympa- 
thetically. ‘‘What makes you say that?” 

“Doctors never make much money 
unless they ‘specialize,’ and there’s too 
much risk in that for John. It means 
giving up general practice and waiting 
for consultations. And John has Ruth 
and me to look after, you see. He has 
responsibilities.” 

“That’s too bad, isn’t it?” said Lo- 
gan. “Money means such a lot nowa- 
days.” 

severly nodded and regarded him cu- 
riously. 

“You have a lot, haven’t you?” she 
said. “Marion says you're a million- 
aire.” 

He smiled at the awe in her eyes 
and her voice. 

“T am,” he admitted, “by chance. I 
had the luck to inherit it, thank God!” 
“A whole million,” marveled Beverly. 
“Five or six,” he corrected her. 
“Really! I can hardly imagine it! 
expect there’s nothing you want that 
you can’t have. It must be wonderful.” 

“It’s a convenience,” he admitted. 
“In this world, if you haven't money, 
you can’t get much out of life. It’s 
money that rules things nowadays. To 
keep your youth and your health and 
your strength, you’ve got to have money 
—to be cool in summer and warm in 
winter—to eat the things that please 


ae 


you and wear the things that please you 
and to move in the surroundings that 
suit you best. Why, 


just to be comfort- 


able you’ve got to have money.” 

“Yes,” Beverly 
know.” 

His eyes met hers, then—grave, con- 
cerned, remorseful, embarrassed. 

“I’m sorry,” he said. “I wasn’t mean- 
ing to crow.” 

“Of course you weren’t,” said Bev- 
erly. “I understand.” 

“And, after all, | was only speaking 
from my own experience, and from my 
own point of view. You may consider 
things to wear and things to eat and 


said gravely. “I 
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—and surroundings the unessentials of 
life. You may find something else more 
necessary to your happiness—something 
money couldn’t buy you. You must 
have—or you wouldn’t be where you 
are. For you could have got what you 
wanted.” 

She nodded gravely, her eyes on his 
face. 

“IT wanted love,’ she said. “I was 
eighteen when I finally decided.” 
“Well?” he asked softly, 

breathlessly. 

She did not answer. Her eyes went 
from him to Weaver, still absorbed in 
his conversation with Marion. And for 
the first time since her wedding night 
Beverly wondered whether love had 
yielded her perfect happiness. 

It is a crisis in every woman’s life 
when she stops to consider the bargain 
that she has made. This crisis had 
come to Beverly at last. 

She had married John Weaver be- 
cause she had loved him. There could 
have been no doubt of that. All the 
symptoms had been there. She had : 
preferred his company to that of any 
one else. His voice on the phone, or a 
few words in his almost indecipherable 
chirography had thrilled her more than 
another man’s fruit or books or flowers. 
At his coming into the room, her heart 
had leaped. When he had proposed 
finally, she had burst into tears of re- 
And 


as had ventured to 







almost 


lief and humility and‘ joy such 
friends or relations 
observe that she “could have done bet- 
ter’ she had quelled with hot speech 
and flashing eyes. 

Oh, yes, she had loved John Weaver 
with all the passionate devotion of a 
heroine of romance. Tenderly, almost 
reverently, she had prepared the 
things for her trousseau. She had 
blushed and wept over the dainty lin- 
gerie. And what precious dreams she 
had sewn into her things! 








And how extravagantly happy she 
had been throughout the honeymoon— 

















and how proud of him, and how inter- 
ested in the making of her home! 

She had not minded the necessary 
small economies at first. Love had 
blinded her eyes to them. And then had 
come Ruthie. And in her joy and pride 
over her very own baby, she had lost 
sight of the increased economies that 
had become imperative. 

So, gradually, she had entered into 
her present mode of life. She had given 
up things little by little, without notic- 
ing how much she was sacrificing. One 
grows accustomed to conditions, espe- 
cially conditions that come about im- 
perceptibly. For Beverly Willard—just 
out of boarding school—to step into the 
life she was living now would have been 
unthinkable. But for Beverly Weaver 
it was all a matter of course. © She 
would probably never have realized the 
true state of things but for the advent 
of Marion and Logan. 

Now, however, she was beginning to 
see things through their eyes. She was 
beginning to realize that she had paid 
And she was be- 
ginning to ask herself if it had been 
worth what it cost her. 

She glanced across at John Weaver. 
He was looking at Marion, and _ his 
stern, rugged profile was toward his 
wife. She found him looking much 
older than -she had imagined. 


very dearly for love. 


There 


was gray in his hair—dquite a lot of it. 


Che hard life he lived was beginning to 


exact its toll of him. But the strength, 
the dominant the 
in himself that had won her as a girl 
were still plainly his. 

She could not honestly accuse him 
of deception. That was plain. He had 
offered her only himself. He had told 
her plainly that he was not a rich man 
and probably never would be. And 
with the arrogance of youth she had 
swept aside such considerations. She 
had told him that she wanted just him— 
his love, his care, his protection. 
All of these things she still had. 


purpose, confidence 


He 
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had never had eyes for any other 
woman—so far as she knew. He loved 
her still, devotedly, albeit with the love 
of a husband rather than the love of a 
lover. They had come to take each 
other for granted. They had ceased 
exploring each other’s minds and hearts. 
They talked about commonplace, ev- 
eryday things, and frankly ceased to 
expect entertainment from each other. 
They read or played cards or went out 
with Ruthie where once they had talked. 
They had readjusted their relationship 
upon a common-sense basis. 

Beverly realized all this now for the 
first time. She had never been much 
given to analyses. It surprised her a 
little to find herself summing tp the 
situation so clearly. And she wondered 
why she had not thought of these things 
before. 

She thought of her girlhood and tried 
to recall what she had expected mar- 
riage to mean to her. All of the old 
daydreams came back to her. She had 
imgained some one who would adore her 
—who would never be happy away 
from her, who would share her life, 
enter into the innermost secrets of her 
heart. Now discovered that she 
had no innermost secrets. She had no 
time for them. She was too busy run- 
ning the house, looking after John and 


she 


Ruth, and paying back the calls that 
And 


her mother, who demanded at least one 


veople paid her. then there was 
peo] | 


afternoon a week. And shopping and 
sewing and her euchre club in the win- 
ter. 
from her, if that had been the case, he 
would have had small chance for hap- 
piness, for he was with her very little,” 
only at meals and at night and on Sun- 
day evenings. And even then he was 
tired and his mind was busy with his 
cases. It occurred to her that any 
woman who was a halfway decent 
housekeeper could have made him a sat- 
isfactory wife. She wondered if any 
man could not have given her as much 


As for John’s being unhappy away 
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as John gave her. And there stirred in 
her a vague wonder over the care with 
which men and women select life mates. 

“What is it?” asked Logan suddenly. 
“Of what are you thinking?” 

He had been watching her face, half 
fascinated by the swift play of expres- 
sion, but he could no longer hold his 
curiosity in check. 

Her blue eyes flashed upon him, wid- 
ened and yet clouded. He saw, deep 
down in them, doors closing—as if she 
would shut him out from her secret 
thoughts. 

“Was I thinking?’ she asked. “I 
don’t know. I hardly think it was any- 
thing worth while. I was following the 
music.” 

She turned to glance toward the or- 
chestra platform, and saw that the other 
two parties had gone. They were alone 
in the big café, surrounded by empty, 
white-draped tables. 

“Hadn’t we better be going? 
asked. 

“Do you want to go?” 

“Ye-es, I think so. It isn’t very gay 
here. And Marion and I’ve had rather 
a strenuous day.” 

He beckoned to the waiter for the 
check, and Beverly leaned forward to 
address her husband and Marion. 

“Are you people ready to go?” she 
asked. 

Weaver turned, blinked, 
his interest in the discussion evaporat- 
ing, his everlasting weariness return- 
ing. Marion sighed—whether with re- 
lief or disappointment Beverly could 
not tell. 

“Whenever you are,” said Marion. 

They rose and moved toward the 
door. Outside, Logan’s car was wait- 
ing, and they drove home in silence. 
He was staying at a hotel not far from 
them, so he dropped them at their door 
first. 

Weaver nothing as he 
ready for bed, save once that he was 
tired out and once that it hot 


” 


she 


and nodded, 


said made 


was a 


night. He yawned as he unfastened 
her, and did not even notice that the 
clothes she wore were not her own. And 
he was fast asleep long before she crept 
in beside him. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Logan had unwittingly raised a spec- 
ter when he had observed that without 
money one could get nothing out of 
life. Marion’s coming and the inspec- 
tion of her wardrobe had set the scene 
for it. But it was Logan who unknow- 
ingly, unintentionally brought it into 
being. 

Beverly was tired that night, terribly 
tired. Her body was tired, that is. Her 
mind, however, was active. And she 
could not get to sleep. The room was 
very hot in spite of its three windows. 
The screens kept out what breeze there 
was, and the ceiling was very low. 

She remembered that Logan had said 
money was necessary if one would keep 
cool in summer and warm in winter. 
She remembered the trouble they had 
had with the furnace during that cold 
spell in February. And she imagined 
how Logan and Marion would live. 

They would go: North in summer, 
probably, or abroad to Switzerland. 
And in winter they would go South, 
where one could bathe in the surf and 
where there were orange groves. With 
five or six millions, they could afford 
anything. Life would be one long, joy- 
ous round of delight. 

Some girls, thought 
fully, are born lucky. 
ion—not even pretty, not half as pretty 
as she was herself—and yet she had 
married a doctor and would live here 
in this same fashion all the rest of her 
life, while Marion traveled, saw places, 
met people, became a leader in society, 

Beverly tossed restlessfy, and, toss- 
ing, found herself suddenly face to face 
with Weaver. He was asleep and so 
defenseless. She raised herself softly 
on one elbow and studied him critically. 


Beverly wist- 


Here was Mar- 











Once she had thrilled at the mere 
sight of him, and the mere thought 
that he belonged to her forever and 
ever, amen. But what thrills us to-day 
becomes a matter of no interest next 
week. We adapt ourselves to condi- 
tions quickly. For four and a half 
years Beverly had been realizing that 
John was her very own. She won- 
dered now if she had been wise in mar- 
rying him. At the time she had thought 
she would rather die than give him up. 
But of course she wouldn’t have died. 
She’d have lived to transfer her affec- 
tions to,some one else in time—perhaps 
to a richer man. And if she had not 
had Ruth, she would have had a baby 
that she would have loved just as much. 
And the baby that she might have had 


would have been much luckier than 
Ruth. It would have had more chance 
in life. 


However, she hadn’t waited. She 
had married John. And Ruth was born, 
lucky or unlucky, and it was four and 
a half years too late to think of what 
she might have done. 

She lay down again and stared at the 
ceiling, frowning. 

If he 
thought. 
Not millions, of course. 


could only specialize, she 
He might make money then. 
He’d never do 


conditions. But he 


that under any 

might make enough to allow them some 

comtorts, some luxuri Doctor 
ulkner kept a car, and his wife went 

way to the seashore every summer 


and to New York every winter. And 
Doctor Hannan had a summer place at 
Sewickley and three cars and about 
If those men could do 


seven servants. 


it, John could. He was as clever as any 
of them, His patients swore by him. 
And one operation that he had per- 
formed at the hospital had gotten into 
the papers. 

[f he only had money enough to keep 
them while he was preparing to spe- 
cialize and waiting to be recognized! 
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If he could only get the money some 
way! 

She thought of Logan and his five 
or six millions, and caught her breath 
sharply. Her eyes were wide open 
now, and burning. 

Logan could lend it to them, and 
never miss it! But would he? Could 
she induce Marion to influence him? 
Or could she manage to influence him 
herself ? 

It was a precious chance to make 
something out of life for herself and 
Ruth. It was a chance, at least! 

She began to plot. She lay there 
motionless for hours, considering ways 
and means, 


When the telephone finally rang, she 
had had very little sleep. The doctor 
had an arrangement with central 
whereby she rang his bell every morn- 
ing at the same hour. It was better 
than an alarm clock, for he ignored 
that when he was very tired, but he 
had to lift the receiver and tell central 
it was “all right.” She kept on ringing 
until he did. 

Beverly always rose with him, in 
order to see that he got his breakfast 
promptly and as he liked it. Since there 
was only one bathroom, however, and 
since he took his shower and shaved in 
there was never time for 
Even if 
toilet 


the morning, 
her to make an elaborate toilet 
been, an elaborate 


there had 


would hardly have been appropriate 
For after he had to that 
the baby was bathed and taken out into 
the air and then came a confab with 
Norah in the kitchen. So usually Bev- 
erly just washed her face and hands, 
wound up her bright hair in a loose 
knot, and slipped into a kimono. For- 
tunately she was still fresh enough and 
young enough and pretty enough to 
appear to advantage even in this cos- 
tume. 


left, she see 


In the first year of her marriage the 
kimono had been of silk and had been 
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trimmed with embroidered blossoms 
and made sweet with satchet. She had 
made it herself with her trousseau. 
Now the kimono was of washable stuff, 
and was quite sensibly durable and 
plain. 

Ordinarily she donned it without 
conscious thought—her chief aim being 
haste. If she lingered to make herself 
more charming, John must miss either 
his breakfast or the eight-thirty-seven 
car. To-day, therefore, she departed 
in no single respect from her usual 
routine. But she regarded herself dis- 
approvingly in the mirror as she thrust 
the hairpins into her shining hair. 

She would have liked to awaken in a 
large and airy and sunshiny room, She 
would have liked to awaken among fine, 
soft, scented pillows and coverlets—to 
find a trim maid waiting with her choco- 
late. She would have liked to be 
bathed and perfumed and powdered, 
and arrayed in thin gauzes and lustrous 
silks. She would have liked her hair 
brushed until it shone, and then dressed 
becomingly. All this she would have 
preferred before she made her first ap- 
pearance each day. 

But such attentions were not for Mrs. 
John Weaver. 

She turned from her disappointing 
reflection with a sigh, and hurried down 
the stairs. 

Weaver glanced through the paper 
as she poured his coffee and buttered his 
This rudeness 

She knew that on the crowded 


toast. caused her no 
distress. 
car he would have small chance to read, 
and that once he reached the hospital, 
his busy day would begin. Besides, 
she had no interesting news for him, 
no bright comments, no little jests. She 
might have told him of her big idea, 
her intention of getting Logan to ad- 
vance them a loan. But she knew he 
would be horrified. She knew he 
would forbid her to think of it. And 
she never directly and brazenly dis- 
obeyed him. When she knew he disap- 
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proved of a thing, she did it without 
telling him. 

Therefore she kept her secret. 

He caught the eight-thirty-seven as 
usual. Beverly got the baby off, con- 
ferred with Norah, and then hurried 
back to her room. Before Henriette 
wakened Marion at eleven, or rather 
before Henriette went up with her 
breakfast tray, Beverly had made a 
careful toilet and was ready for what- 
ever the morning might bring her. Her 
dinner was ordered, her luncheon, too. 
And she had set the lower floor straight, 
lest Logan make an early call. 

This was a fortunate precaution, as 
it happened, for at half past eleven he 
appeared. 

Beverly was seated on the front porch 
with the paper. Marion had not yet 
come down. 

“Am I too early?” he called anx- 
iously as he left the car at the curb 
and came up the walk. 

“About a quarter of an hour too 
early for Marion,” said Beverly. “But 
you can wait.” 

“Thanks. I’d like to, but if I’m in 
the way, I'll go away again and come 
back later. Don’t hesitate to say so, 
if that would suit you better.” 

She opened the guard gate at the 
steps, smiling. 


“Come in, by all means. Of course 


yon won't be in the way.” 

She was trying hard to be nice to 
him—and friendly. Her eyes bright- 
ened, and her color deepened—just on 
account of the excitement of the game 
she had decided to play. 

“Thank you,” said Logan gratefully. 

He put his hat aside, waited for her 
to resume her seat, and then raised 


himself contentedly to the porch rail- 
ing. 

“Hurrah!” he cried. 
since I sat this way and swung my feet. 
I hope you don’t mind.” 

“s Gon t.- 


“Tt seems years 














He beamed down at her as he fum- 
bled for a cigarette. 

“Then if you'll let me smoke, I'll be 
perfectly happy.” 

She smiled a little wistfully. 

“Is that all that stands in your way? 
Does it take only a cigarette to make 
you happy?” 

“At the moment—yes,” said Logan, 
striking a match. 

She observed the length of his low- 
ered lashes, the thick, glossy brownness 
of his hair—which he had_ brushed back 
hard—the smallness of hi8 hands and 
feet. He was as immaculate as he had 
been the night before, and this morning 
he had a better color. She thought him 
decidedly agreeable to the eye. 

“Well?” he asked suddenly, fixing 
her with his amused glance. 

*“Well—what?” parried Beverly. 

“What were you thinking about me?” 

“IT was wondering,” she answered 
glibly, “how we are going to amuse you 
to-day in this terribly dead town.” 

He smiled mysteriously. 

“Don’t try,” he said. “Let me amuse 
you.” 

“Can you find something to do?” she 
asked wonderingly. 

“I have already made arrangements,” 
he assured her, “for a boating party.” 

“A what?” she asked, staring. 

“A boating party. Perhaps you think 
from breakfast. 
If you do, permit me to inform you that 


| came here straight 
| have been up hours, reconnoitering.” 
cried Beverly, glad that he 
had not turned up before she had had 
time to dress. 

“Hours!” he added impressively. “I 
looked up a fellow I crossed with a 
year ago—a mighty nice chap named 
Aiken. He knows of your husband.” 

“Aiken!” repeated Beverly. “I don’t 
think I know him.” 


Really ?” 





“No, I know you don’t. But we'll 
soon remedy that. He’s going to lunch 
us at the country club at one. We're 
going to meet him there. 


And after- 
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ward we're all going rowing on a lake 
in—Highland Park.” 

Beverly laughed. 

“Whose idea was that?” she asked. 
“Yours ?” 

“Exactly. He vowed there was 
nothing to do. I asked him, among 
other things, if we couldn’t get out on 


the water somewhere. He told me 
about the lake as a joke. I went 
straight out there, looked it over, 


ordered the boats cleaned and furnished 
with new cushions, and at three o’clock 
we embark.” 

“T used to row there when I was a 
girl,” mused Beverly. “We used to go 
in crowds—from school. I haven’t even 
thought of it since.” 

“It’s going to be great fun,” Logan 
promised. “Just wait and see.” 

And then he turned to Marion, who 
appeared at that moment and asked 
curiously : 

“What is going to be great fun?” 

“To-day’s program,” he answered, 
“as arranged by me. Good morning, 
Marion. I trust you’ve slept well?” 

He was bowing over her hand with 
mock gallantry. She drew it away, 
laughing. 

“T did,” said she, smiling her greet- 
ing at Beverly. ‘But you haven’t told 
me what is on the slate.” 


“Luncheon at the country club at 
one,” said he. “Boating party at three. 
Tea at five. Dinner—here. I hope to 


be invited,” he added confidentially. 
“Of course you’re invited,” said Bev- 
erly. 
“Thank you. I accept with pleasure. 
To-night—a box party at the op’ry 


house. There’s a very decent stock 
company supporting a _ regular star. 


And the show is a revival of ‘Sherlock 
Holmes.’ ” 

“Bully!” cried Marion, laughing. “J 
thought you said this was a slow town, 
my dear.” 

“It was,” said Beverly, “until Mr. 
Logan came to wake it up.” 
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Logan bowed. 

“Tt’s now half past eleven,” he said. 
“Is it time to dress for luncheon—or 
can you manage in an hour? The club 
isn't far from here.” 

“An hour will be ample,” said 
Marion. “But don’t suggest doing any- 
thing before luncheon, please.” 

“Very well,’ he agreed 
“We'll just sit here and talk. 
shall we talk about?” 

Marion and Beverly smiled. 

“This is the way he is all the time,” 
said Marion. “Do you think me mad 
to contract for years and years of it?” 

“Do you?” asked Logan interestedly, 
gazing at her as she hesitated. 

“I refuse to incriminate 
said Beverly, rising. “I'll leave you 
to discuss it yourselves while Igo and 
attend to my housekeeping.” 

“Must you go?” asked Marion. 

“T must,” said Beverly. 

“Come back soon, then.” 

Logan rose to open the screen door 
for her, and she passed in, leaving 
Marion and Logan alone together. 

“She has absolutely nothing to do, 
I know,” said Marion. ‘She is a dear! 
She simply wants to leave us to our- 


’ 


amiably. 


What 


myself,” 


selves.’ 

Logan had seated himself beside her. 
He now offered his cigarette case. 

“No,” said Marion, “I’d better not, 
here. =It’s too public = 

He took one himself and lighted it. 

‘T supposed she'd feel uncomfort- 
able,” he said then. “That’s why | 
asked Aiken for the rest of the day. 
After all, you know, we’re going to 
have the rest of our lives to be together 
as much as we like. There’s really no 
necessity of being selfish. And _ this 
poor little woman is having the time 
of her life. She’s going to get no more 
fun after we leave.” 

“T know it,” said Marion, “It’s ter- 
rible, isn’t it? And yet people believe 
in marrying for love!” 
“Love!” he cried. “Bah! 


What did 
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she know about love when she married ? 
How old was she?” 

“Eighteen,” said Marion. 

“Eighteen—and just out of school, 
eh? And they let her do a thing like 
this with her life!’ 

“She married a_ splendid fellow, 
though,” said Marion. ‘You must ad- 
mit that, Sedge. He’s really a remark- 
able man.” 

‘But he must be a damned selfish one 
to let a woman in for this,’ said Logan 
grimly. 

Marion stared at him, her dark eyes 
widening. 

“\Why—you are almost serious!” she 
cried. “It’s the first time I’ve ever 
seen you concerned about anything.” 

He looked a little surprised himself. 

“That’s right,” he said. “1 am—am 
[I not? I dare say because she’s so 
young and altogether ripping. It’s a 
beastly shame, you know. Fancy be- 
ing swamped in a place like this—for- 
ever! Fancy being some man’s house- 

That’s what it amounts to. 
Fancy having nothing to look forward 
to but the same old story 
only in your early twenties!” 

Marion nodded 

“It is rather awful, isn’t it? But 
thousands of 
country are in the same straits. 


keeper ! 


-and being 


women throughout the 
A man 
can’t wait to marry until he’s as rich 


as 4 are, Sedge. Most men never 
get rich. And most women are con- 
tented with the sort of life Beverly 
leads. Oh, hers may be a bit worse 


than the average because he works day 
and night, too. And _ because she 
misses things she hasn’t got. But 
women grow up to expect this sort of 
thing.” 

“It’s hideous,” 

“Men have got to have homes,” said 
Marion, “and it takes women to make 
them.” 

“I'd do without a home before I'd 
make a household drudge ouf of a girl 


for.” 


said Logan. 


I cared 




















‘But you don’t understand that the 


girl would probably urge you on. They 
want to be housewives and mothers. 


Lots of them have talent for running 
things, you know. Oh, I shouldn’t care 
for it, of course, because I’ve had a dif- 
ferent sort of girlhood. But most girls 
fit themselves from childhood for just 
this sort of life. It’s—it’s their career! 
When they’ve succeeded in keeping a 
man healthy and comfortable and happy 
—and when they’ve reared his children 


as best they could—they’ve accom- 
plished their mission.” 
“You mean they’re happy keeping 


house and mending and rearing young- 
sters, and all that?” 

“Perfectly happy.” 

“It must be because they don’t know 
any better then,” said he. “It must be! 
Why, they’re wasting their lives—sac- 
rificing ’em to others! I'd like to tell 
them so. I'd like to go about and give 
each one of them the same sort of lark 
I’m going to give this one.” 

Marion smiled tolerantly upon his 
enthusiasm. 

“Most of them 
she pointed out. 

He stared down 





, 


are old and ugly,’ 


at her thoughtfully. 

“I suppose so. I suppose it makes 
‘em that way in no time. Well, I dare 
say I wouldn't enjoy larking with them 
myself, but I’d like them to -have the 


larks just the same. Some day I’m 
soing to work it out.” 
Marion shook her head at him. 


“You'll forget it in half an hour—the 


whole thing,” she said, ‘which is per- 


haps fortunate for mankind in gen- 
eral. Have you got the time?” 
“For what?” he asked, smiling. 
“Please!” she protested. 
“A few minutes past twelve.” 
“T’ll go up and change, then. You 


can wait here if you like. That seems 
to be the local paper there on the floor.” 
She rose. 
“Thanks,” he “T’ll go in 
and practice ragtime on the piano if 


drawled. 
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you’ve no objection. I noticed one in 
the drawing-room last night.” 

“As you like,” said Marion. 

He held the door. She passed him, 
and went slowly up the stairs, the train 
of her lacy negligee sweeping behind 
her. 

He glanced after her meditatively, his 
brows lifting and dropping again. 
Then, as she did not turn, he moved 
upon the drawing-room. 

A few moments later the beat and 
swing of the latest one-step floated out 
upon the air, emphasized by Logan’s 
heel on the hardwood floor. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Neville Aiken was waiting on the 
steps of the country club to welcomg 
them, and, after being presented to 
Marion and Beverly, he led them all 
directly to the luncheon table, which 
had been set out on the veranda, over- 
looking the golf links. 

There were people at almost all the 
other tables, and as Aiken ushered his 
little party in, there was much nodding 
and craning of necks, and the ladies 
came in for a goodly share of atten- 
tion. But neither Marion nor Beverly 
was at all concerned. Marion’s ward- 
robe had taken care of them both. They 
were attired in white things, and wore 

them off. 
| 


yellow, Beverly ’s 


jaunty sport 
Marion’s 


deep rose, 


coats to set 
Was Canary 
Delicate shades of that sort 
Pittsburgh, 
quently it was generally assumed that 
Aiken was entertaining all out-of-town- 
ers. Beverly was unknown in that set, 
of course. 

There was a breeze on the veranda, 
for the club was set high on a knoll 
commanding the sweep of the surround- 
ing country, and the food was delicious. 
Beverly, always at the mercy of her 
surroundings, found her spirits -rising, 
and even Aiken’s attitude did not pre- 
vent her enjoying the moment. But 


were unknown to conse- 
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that was because Logan devoted him- 
self so eagerly to her. 

Aiken snubbed her as much as pos- 
sible. That is, he ignored her, for the 
most part, and devoted himself to 
Marion. Marion was David Marshall's 
daughter and was engaged to marry 
Sedgewick Logan. But Beverly was 
the unimportant wife of an unimpor- 
tant Pittsburgh doctor. It was all very 
well for the others to be nice to her. 
They were leaving town again. But he 
lived there, and he couldn't risk having 
her fasten on to him. 

That was his point of view, so he 
addressed her only when necessary, and 
then most formally. It was on this 
account that Logan paid her particular 
attention. He exerted himself to be 
amusing and interesting. And as usual, 
When he exerted himself to any effort, 
he succeeded. But he did not suc- 
ceed in keeping from Beverly his reason 
for being so nice to her. She suspected, 
and felt her heart go out to him im- 
pulsively in gratitude. 

The conversation did not become gen- 
eral all through luncheon, and yet there 
was no opportunity for confidential 
téte-a-tétes. The table was too small 
and they were seated too close together. 
Aiken and Marion talked of her father, 
of Chicago, of the San Francisco Fair, 
of politics, and a trip to Canada. Logan 


talked of everything under the sun, 
skipping from his attempts to ride a 
had played a part 


camel to the time he had 
in a Bowery melodrama, without no- 
tice or preparation, the star having led 
him out on to the stage in full view 
of the audience instead of to his dress- 
ing room. 

In his happy-go-lucky, carefree life 
and his whimsical wanderings over half 
the earth, many strange and interesting 
adventures had befallen him, and he 
told them well. He told them so well, 
in fact, that Beverly was sorry when 
the meal was over and it was time to 
go out on the lake. But the lake 
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offered even more attractive opportuni- 
ties for téte-a-tétes, as it happened. 

Since four could not be got com- 
fortably into one boat, two had been 
made ready, and Aiken had no inten- 
tion of rowing Mrs. Weaver. Conse- 
quently she fell to Logan’s lot; and as 
she reclined under her rose-colored 
parasol opposite him and he took off 
his coat and rolled back his sleeves and 
opened his shirt at the throat, neither 
was sorry. 

He was a magnificently handsome 
young animal. In his clothes he looked 
very slim, but she noticed that his arms, 
bared, were splendidly muscular, and 
that his skin was very white where the 
sun had not burned it brown. As he 
took his place in the oarsman’s seat and 
fitted the oars into the locks, he nodded 
down at her happily. 

“Now,” said he, “for a voyage on 
the sea of enchantment. You shall 
steer, and I will do your bidding. 
Whither away ?” 

Behind them loomed the boathouse, 
with its peanut-and-candy stand and its 
ice-cream parlor. before them stretched 
the big artificial lake, set in a beautiful 
forest glade, the trees bending grace- 
fully down to shade the water. Beverly 
gazed off thoughtfully, trying to re- 
member the nooks she had liked best 


years before. 


“Straight away 


4 17 éeT ' 
cidedly Hard on your left 


sne announced de 
rowing with strong, 
clean strokes, and the little boat shot 
out into the water. 
carefully preparing for the strenuous 
labor before him. So the water widened 
between the two boats. 

They had evidently been 
painted since morning, for they looked 
quite different from the others tied near 
by. And they were furnished with in- 
numerable cushions. 

“Left!” cried Beverly. 


He obe ved her, 


Aiken was sstill 


freshly 


“Left!” 
He glanced back over his shoulder, 
and sighted ahead. 




















“Where are we heading for, mate?” 
he asked. 

“That big tree just at the turn there,” 
answered Beverly. 

“Right!” said he. 

He laid his course, guiding himself 
by a landmark behind her head. She 
settled herself more comfortably, and 
sighed. 

“I'd no idea there was anything so 
pleasant as this within miles,” she said 
dreamily. 

“I have a genius for finding out the 
pleasant things in life,” he answered. 
“Always have had. I know the nicest 
things to eat and the best places to go 
and the most interesting things to do— 
instinctively.” 

“It must be a very nice instinct to 
have,” said she. “I suppose it’s a bump 
—like the bump of location—and so 
on. 

Possibly,” he agreed amiably. “Can 
you read bumps?” 

“No. I used to know something 
about palmistry, but I suppose I’ve for- 
gotten even that. I haven’t attempted 
a reading in years.” 

“Try my palm,” he urged. 
to give you an exciting time. 
awfully lined.” 

He slowed up to hold it out for her 
inspection. 


“Tt ought 
It’s 


“Goodness!” said she. “Nothing but 


’ 


love affairs.’ 

He seized the oar again and con- 
tinued to row. 

“Now I know you have forgotten,” 
he said. “I’ve never had a regular love 
affair in my life.” 

“T haven't forgotten that much,” said 
Beverly, laughing, “and you know it. 
Your heart line is simply crowded with 
affairs !” 

“It must be mistaken, then, or else 
they’re still in store for me,” he said, 
with sudden hope. ‘Do you think that 
could be?” 


“No.” 
He sighed. 
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“Some one else has got what was 
coming to me, then,” he said. “I’d have 
known it, wouldn’t I, if I’d had any 
love affairs? Good Lord, I wish I had 
had! But I’m not a lady’s man, some- 
how. They don’t fall for me—not 
really—not to break their little hearts! 
I don’t know why. I’ve often won- 
dered.” 

He looked down at her thoughtfully. 
She shook her head. 

“You'll never convince me of that. 
You're exactly the type that appeals to 
most women.” 

“Honest Injun?” 

“Yes.” 

She was saying it partly because she 
felt it to be true, partly because she 
knew that it would please him. 

“What type is that ?” he asked, hardly 
daring to look at her. It had been no 
simple matter to strike the personal 
note, and he was terrified lest he 
frighten her off again. 

“Well,” said Beverly slowly, “the 
type that understands us enough to be 
thoughtful and considerate and atten- 
tive, but not enough to see straight 
through us. You know how to appeal 
to us and how to please us. Conse- 
quently we adore you.” 

“Your words are music to my ears,” 
said Logan. 

“Ts that one of your ambitions in life 
—to have women adore you?” 

“Yes,” he 


I shall be sure not to lose t 


answered frankly. “Then 


he right one, 
you see.” 

“But—aren’t you sure of her?” asked 

3everly. “Aren’t you engaged to her?” 

His brow darkened. He took a few 
strokes in silence. 

Then 

“I wonder,” he said slowly, “if you 
are too much Marion’s friend to be 
mine, too?” 

Her heart began to beat faster. That 
was exactly what she wanted—to be his 
friend. 

“J don’t see why the fact that I’m 
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Marion’s friend should prevent my be- 
ing yours,” she answered gravely. 

“Because I’d like to put a question 
to you, and I'd like you to answer it 
truthfully—unbiased by any regard for 
her.” 

“T think I can do that,” said Bev- 
erly. “What is the question?” 

He rested upon his oars, facing her 
anxiously. 

“Do you think.we are suited to each 
other?” he asked. 

Beverly was silent for a long time. 
This was rather more than she had bar- 
gained for. She thought of Marion— 
serious, thoughtful, never enthusiastic 
—and of this man before her, with the 
joy of life in every fiber of him. And 
she wondered that the question had 
not occurred to him before. But she 
answered with considerable animation: 

“Admirably. Why?” 

“Sometimes I wonder,” he answered, 
frowning. ‘And then it seems to me 
an awful risk to marry—the way we 
are thinking of doing, impelled only by 
the fact that we have similar tastes and 
a similar lack of ambition. To make 
a mistake in marrying is just about the 
most serious mistake one can make in 
life, I think. Don’t you?” 

“T’ve—never thought much about it,” 
said Beverly. “Ye-es, I:suppose you're 
right.” 

“The consequences are so far-reach- 

“There is always 
But it isn’t always 


ing,’ he pointed out. 
divorce, of course. 
a solution, is it?” 

“No-o,” said Beverly. “I suppose 
not.”’ 

“This is what bothers me,” he went 
on meditatively, gazing off over the 
water. “Suppose I meet some one 


afterward, and find out that I can’t 
overcome the attraction she has for me. 
Suppose I find out that there is such 
a thing as love, after all.” 

Beverly was silent. He turned to her 
suddenly and leaned forward. 

“Do you believe in love?” he asked. 
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“You did four and a half years ago, 
of course, when you married. But do 
you now, honestly—in your heart of 
hearts? Are you happier than you 
would have been if you had married 
a wealthier man who wanted you, and 
who would have been able to give you 
more in a worldly sense? Tell me the 
truth, please!” 

Beverly frowned. Her lips parted. 
But he interrupted her with: 

“Ever so much depends on your an- 
swer—more than you can _ possibly 
guess. For Heaven’s sake tell me the 
truth!” 

She turned her eyes away from him 
then, and spoke through reluctant lips. 
She was conscious of a great uneasi- 
ness within. 

“The first glow fades,” she said 
slowly, “in six months—or a year—or 
a year and six months. I think it never 
lasts longer than that. It fades grad- 
ually, so gradually you hardly realize. 
At first you just don’t kiss so much, 
and the woman isn’t quite so miserable 
when he goes away from her each day, 
and they both find other people less 
boring than before. Having got her, 
he puts his mind on _ his business. 
And she busies herself ordering the 
things he likes and keeping the home 
comfortable and so on. Somehow they 
both get into ruts. They keep up the 
forms of love, but almost mechanically 
It ceases to be her pleasure to make 
him happy. It becomes her business, 
just as it becomes his business to keep 
her happy and the home together. I 
don’t know how it happens. They just 
begin to take each other for—for 
granted. Asa rule, they remain always 
necessary to each other. But what they 
felt at the very beginning never lasts. 
If that is love, it’s very ephemeral.” 

“This is your own experience?” he 
asked gravely. 

Her color deepened. She had never 
so bared her heart before. 

“Ye-es,” she answered, meeting his 














eyes. And there were tears in hers, for 
no accountable reason. “I still feel an 
affection for him. I’m comfortable— 
contented. He’s a good man, and he’s 
faithful tome. But neither of us feels 
for the other what we felt at first. 
We've settled down to everyday living. 
The romance is gone.” 

“And yet you are happy?” he asked 
wistfully. 

She drew a long breath. Her nostrils 
quivered. 

“No,” she said slowly, “not happy. 
Is any one ever happy for long? I’ve 
nothing to complain of, though, except 
that I can’t have things. John does as 
well as most general practitioners here, 
but we just live on what he makes. We 
just get on. We have nothing for com- 
forts—luxuries. We put nothing 
aside.” 

“And yet he works so hard?” cried 
Logan. 

“The money isn’t im general prac- 
tice. It’s in special work,” said Bev- 
erly. The conversation was going just 
as she had hoped. She hardly dared 
take her eyes from his face. “If John 
could only study a little more and spe- 
cialize—we’d be all right. But he hasn’t 
the money to keep us while he’s doing 
it. And he has no way of ever getting 
it.” 

It seemed to her that there was noth- 
ing for him to do now but offer to help. 
But he did not offer. 

“You surely. knew all this before you 





married him?” he said. 

“No-o. I didn’t think of it. I 
thought we could live on less. And 
we weren't meaning to have any chil- 
dren for a long time.” 

“And so,” Logan summed up gravely, 
“you married for love and you find 
yourself in bondage—a slave to this 
man who cheated you.” 

“Cheated me!” she gasped, startled. 

“He promised you love, didn’t he? 
And you say that his love died.” 

“But he still—— Why, he’s loyal 
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“He has no 
He—he’s a 


to me,” she protested. 
eyes for other women. 
good husband to me.” 

“A good master, you mean,” said 
Logan, his eyes flashing. ‘He keeps 
you—just that. He feeds and clothes 
you, after a fashion, and keeps a roof 
over you and your child in return for 
your everlasting service, your drudgery, 
your youth and beauty! That’s the kind 
of bargain he drove.” 

“Please!” cried Beverly, half rising 
among the cushions and looking wildly 
about. “Mr. Logan ba 

“Didn’t he?’ repeated Logan. 
“Aren't you still young and beautiful? 
And yet, by your own confession, you 
have nothing to look forward to but 
years and years and years of this 
drudgery !”’ 

“We're drifting,” said Beverly in a 
low voice, “and there’s a storm coming 
up. It’s quite black. And I’m fright- 
ened of storms. ty 





Please row us in! 

She was pale, and her blue eyes had 
grown quite dark. He turned with 
a sigh to look about them. 

“Are you really frightened of the 
storm,” he asked, “or of me?” 

Her eyes met his. Her uneasiness 
became almost a panic. 

“Of the storm,” she said. “I inherit 
it. 1 can’t help it. Lightning terrifies 
me. Please—please—row me sin!” 

“Instantly,” he reaching 
for the oars that he had carefully 
shipped. He began to turn the boat 
around. She leaned back among the 
cushions, staring at the sky. The first 
flash of lightning came—still far away 
—against the horizon. 

“Hurry!” she cried. 
—hurry!” 

He bent to his oars fiercely. 

“T didn’t see it coming at all. Did 
you?” he asked as he toiled. 

“No,” said Beverly, hardly realizing 
that she spoke. “Oh, we'll never make 
it—never! We’ll be caught!” 

He redoubled his efforts, driven by 


answered, 


“Please—please 
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the anguish in her voice. She was 
crouching down in the boat, trembling, 
in an agony of dread. 

The other boat was not in sight, nor 
was the boathouse. They had gone 
round the bend that shut it from view. 
They had drifted to the farther end 
of the long lake. 

A second flash of lightning came— 
nearer than the last—a great forked 
chain of white fire, splitting the black 
clouds massed above them. Darkness 
ensued; then the thunder roared deaf- 
eningly, and the rain came. 

3everly burst into frightened sobs, 
and held her hands to her ears and 
shut her eyes. Logan looked about 
him, turned the boat, and steered it 
hard inshore, underneath the over- 
hanging branches of a huge willow tree. 
“After all,” he said quietly, “one is 


as safe out here as in that inconse- 
quential little boathouse. I doubt 
whether the rain can reach us here. 


The foliage is too thick overhead.” 

She raised her head, gasping for 
breath. They were in almost impene- 
trable darkness, shielded on all sides 
by the drooping branches of the tree. 
The sound of the rain could be heard 
distinctly, but it did not reach them. 

He stood up, using the oar as a pole 
to drive them ashore. And when he 
had run them as far aground as he 
could, he advanced to the stern hesi- 
tatingly. 

“I'll join you here,” he said, “with 
your permission. We aren’t so apt to 
drift out if the weight is all at this 
end,” 

She made room for him beside her. 
The boat was amply wide. But she did 
not look at him. She had her hands 
locked tightly together in her lap, and 
her eyes were wide and fixed upon the 
branches overhead that hid the sky. 
She was very pale—he dimly discerned 
that 

“I’m 
“I’m frightened! 


and her bosom was heaving. 





frightened!” she whispered. 
I’m frightened!” 








“No harm will come to you,” he said 
softly. “It will be over in a moment. 
It «i 

The rest of his sentence was lost in 
a roar of thunder. She cowered against 
him, sobbing, trembling. He slipped an 
arm about her, supporting her. 

His pulses were hammering now, and 
he was breathing as unevenly as she. 
But not with fright. Her nearness had 
gone to his head. The soft, warm pres- 
sure of her body against him was be- 
ginning to undo him. He caught the 
fragrance of her hair, felt its soft 
strands brush his cheek. 

A flash of lightning lit up the sky, 
penetrated even to the fastness of their 
refuge. He caught sight of her face. 
There were tears in her eyes. Her 
mouth was drooping. Terror was 
stamped there. 

“Steady!” he cried, as much for his 
own sake as for hers. 

The thunder cracked, seemingly in 
the very tree above their heads. She 
screamed and cowered closer to him, 
lifting her face. He crushed her vio- 
lently in his arms and kissed her. 

For the moment he went quite mad. 
Something in him, stronger than his 
will, overmastered him. He hushed her 
as if she had been a child, whispering 
meaningless little love words of com- 
fort. He vowed he would let nothing 
harm her. He held her helpless against 
him, and rained kisses on her half-open 
mouth. And at first—dazed, terrified, 
weak with felt the 
warmth of life gradually come back 
to her, felt her heartbeats quicken, felt 
her lips burn under his. Then her 
fear of the storm, until then the’ para- 
mount fear of her days and nights, 
faded in the greater fear of this thing 
that she was doing. 

She struggled to herself, 
pressing against his breast with both 
her hands. But he was much stronger 
than he looked—infinitely stronger than 
He held her fast. For a moment 





fear—she only 


release 


she. 























or two she struggled; then she relaxed 
and lay passive, breathing in deep, 
shuddering gasps. 

He drew back and gazed down at 
her, trying in the dimness to see her 
face. 

“I’m mad about you!” he said 
hoarsely. “Mad about you!” 

She could not speak. She was con- 
scious only of a sickening sensation of 
weakness. 

He held her more gently, bent his 
head and pressed his cheek against hers. 
\nd in a whisper he added: 

“I tried not to give in. But you were 
too beautiful. From the moment I saw 
you I knew this was going to happen 
some time. But I couldn’t. go away.” 

She still lay silent, just breathing. 

“For God’s sake, say something!” he 
begged piteously. 

She made no answer. 

“Say something!” he repeated, shak- 
ing her almost roughly. 
“What can I say?” 

through dry lips. 

“Say you wanted me to love you!” 
he cried. “Say you knew I would. 
Say you are uappy ere—in my arms— 
against my heart!” 


asked Beverly, 


“I’m not!” she answered, freeing 
herself at last. ‘“I’m—anything—but 
happy!” 


\nd she began to cry again softly, 
niserably. 

He caught her hands in his, and 
held them so that she could not hide 
her face. 

“You must be happy! You must 
be!” he cried fiercely. “I'll not have 
you anything else! Stop crying—for 
God’s sake! I can’t stand seeing you 
ery!” 

She did not stop. 

“Beverly!” he whispered, kissing her 
hands. 

“You've made me hate you—and 
myself!” she sobbed, tearing them away 
from him. 

“By loving you?” he asked. 
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“It isn’t love.” said she from the 
depths of her shame and humiliation. 
“You don’t believe in love.” 

“T do!” he cried. “I was just pre- 
tending, leading you on. I do believe 
in it. I can’t help but believe in it, with 
my whole heart on.fire.” 

“Tt isn’t love!” she repeated. “It’s 
something hideous—something hateful. 
You know I’m married and you are en- 
gaged !” 

“My engagement can be broken,” he 
answered eagerly. 

She fixed her startled eyes upon him. 

“And my marriage?” she gasped. 

I want you more 
than Weaver does. He doesn’t appre- 
ciate you. He's made a drudge and a 
slave of you. J/’il love you and serve 
you and—and give you happiness. I 
know I can,” 

“Are you suggesting that I divorce 
John?” she gasped, unable to realize it. 
“And marry you?” 

“Yes.” 

She sat staring at him, able to see his 
face clearly now in-the growing light. 
He was pale, and his dark eyes flashed. 
His jaw was set determinedly. 

““And—Marion?” she asked dazedly. 

“She doesn’t really care for me. 
She'll give me up.” 

“And— John?” 

‘A paid 


.° 
nim nly one 


“Can be dissolved. 


housekeeper will content 
home 


who can make a 


for him.” 
*‘And—Ruth 


He hesitated. The child had not fig- 


ured in his plans. He had not even 
seen it. It had never been in evi- 
dence. 


“You can keep the child,” he said, 
deciding swiftly. “I can look out for 
it better than Weaver can.” 

She was dazed by this reminder of 
his worldly greatness. She remembered 
that he was a millionaire, And in spite 
of herself, she felt the point counting. 
She had had four and a half years of 
drudgery. 
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“What has come over you?” she 
asked. “You must be mad to think 
of it—to consider such a thing!” 

“Tl am mad—I admit it frankly— 
stark, staring mad over you!” 

The sun was trying to come out. 
Turniug from him helplessly, she saw 
it, and rose. 

“\Ve must go back,” she said. 

“Wait! Give me an answer first.” 

“An answer to what?” 

“To my proposition. I ask you to 
divorce your husband and marry me. 
It’s an unusual thing to ask, I know. 
Put I want you. And I’ve never been 
denied anything I’ve wanted, no matter 
how far out of reach it has seemed. 
Will you do it?” 

She gazed up at him blankly. 

“How can I answer a thing like that 
now?” she asked. “How can I decide 
without time—without thought ?” 

“Think now. I'll sit quietly here 
until you have done.” 

“No. It would take too long. And 
we must go back. They'll wonder 
where we've been as it is.” 

“How long will it take you to make 
up your mind, then? When can you 
give me an answer?” 

“T don’t know. When I’ve reached 
a decision.” 


“To-night ?” 


=O; 
sé | 1 | 1 4 
Maybe i gon KNOW \ ( is 
, : ; <— 
i can, 1 promise you 


He shrugged, yielding the point. 
“Very well. I must be content with 
that, I suppose.” 

She began to readjust her hair as 
best she could without a mirror. He 
moved to the front of the boat and 
began to pole it out into the lake. 

“Am I presentable?” she asked un- 
easily as they emerged from under the 
branches. 

He turned and looked at her as he 
resumed his seat and replaced the oars 
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“You’re the most beautiful woman 
in the world, bar none,” he answered. 
Her color deepened. 
“Please don’t say such things to me.” 
“Let me, when we’re alone. It’s all 
I can do to keep them back at other 
Permit me this safety valve.” 
But it seems hideously 


times. 

“Very well. 
disloyal to—John.” 

She brought out his name with some 
difficulty. 

“Decide quickly, then,” he urged, “so 
that we can tell John at once.” 

She was silent. 

“There’s nothing in the world you 
can’t have or do,” he reminded her, “as 
Mrs. Sedgewick Jlogan. You’d be 
where God intended you to be, as my 
wife. You were made to lead society 
—to lay down laws and set fashions. 
That’s why He gave you grace and 
charm and beauty. He made plain 
women—unimaginative women—to be 
drudges and slaves.” 


“Don’t speak of it!” 


she cried ap- 
pealingly. 

“T want to be sure you understand 
everything before you make your de- 
cision.” 

“I do! I do!” 


They rounded the bend in the lake. 
1e 


said Beverly. 


1 e 1 1 - . 
Un tl veranda of the boathouse, still 
ome distance off, two hgures were 
11 raZiIng tow rd them 
| \y } 
\ sé I 
P , 
em suspect anything 


‘Of course not,” said Logan readily 
Marion waved. Beverly 
\nd then she leaned back and 


waved in 
return. 
schooled herself for the meeting that 
was drawing momentarily nearer. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


It proved to be very simple, how 
ever. Logan explained that they had 
started in, had been overtaken, and had 
thought it best to take shelter under a 
tree. Marion was not of a suspicious, 

















distrustful nature. She accepted the 
explanation exactly as offered, and sym- 
pathized with Beverly for the way she 
must have felt. Aiken did not care 
enough to doubt the story. He didn’t 
bother to think about it. 

Logan’s original plan had included 
tea somewhere or other on the way 
home, but they had been kept too late 
by the storm to stop, so they went 
directly back. First, however, they 
dropped Mr. Aiken. Logan saw to 
that. 

The doctor was home when they got 
there, overseeing Ruthie’s evening bath, 
and, at solicitation, 
Logan was permitted to join in the 
nightgown parade and to witness the 
evening prayer. He made an instant 
success with the baby by clapping his 
hands and giving an imitation of a horn 
in the parade. And incidentally he 
made a pleasanter impression with the 
doctor through this side of his nature. 
Weaver had_not cared greatly for him 
the night before. 

When the baby had been put to bed, 
they went in to dinner, dining sans 
ceremonie, of course. The Weavers 
always dined sans ceremonie. Weaver 
had a dinner coat, but he kept it for 
very especial occasions and considered 
it “dress.” And he loathed getting into 
it. He had little enough time for the 
life, luxu- 
If he had time to wash his hands 


Marion’s earnest 


: - 
et alone its 


necessities of 
ries 
and eat his dinner leisurely from start 
to finish, he felt himself lucky. 

Norah had outdone herself in her 
arrangements. She had picked fresh 
sweet peas in the garden for the cen- 
ter of the table and had put them into 
a dainty little flower holder that Bev- 
erly had won at her euchre club. It 
made a really splendid showing. She 
had brought out the best linen and some 
cut glass and silver that were especially 
prized. And she had cooked an ex- 
cellent meal. She served it, too, with 
a skill most unusual in a general house- 
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worker—thanks to long training by Bev- 
erly. 

But though nothing apparently 
marred the success of the occasion, 
Beverly found herself more ill at ease 
than she had been in years. She felt 
reproached every time Marion smiled 
at her or spoke, and she loathed herself 
when John casually called her “my 
dear.” She knew that he did it from 
force of habit purely—a habit he had 
contracted during the precious honey- 


moon days. She knew that it meant 
no more to him now than her name 
meant—or any other name. It was 


merely a combination of letters to which 
There was no senti- 
And yet she felt 


she responded. 
ment expressed in it. 
shamed. 

-The scene in the boat recurred to 
her, causing the blood to leap up under 
her white skin. She dropped her eyes, 
lest the light in them betray her, and 
wondered what every would say 
and do if she were to leap up suddenly 
and pour out the whole thing. She 
wondered how Logan would look—and 
John—and what Marion would say. 
She hadn’t imagination enough to con- 
ceive it—to visualize it. 

If Logan suffered under the neces- 
sity of breaking bread with the man 
he was trying to rob, he did not show 
it in his manner. He gay as 
ever, or at He 
little jests and quaint observa- 


one 





Was aS 
least he seemed so 
made 
tions. 
or two even from the doctor, whovhad 
a serious case on his mind. 

There are moments in life that pass 
by unnoticed, moments when a wrong 
word, a side glance, a mere change of 
expression, might have precipitated 
tragedy. And yet those of us who 
were in the greatest danger sometimes 
go to our graves never realizing through 
what we have passed. 

This dinner marked such a moment 
in the lives of a‘l four at table. Trag- 
edy brooded over them. Beverly felt 


He succeeded in winning a smile 
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the danger. So did Logan, of course. 
But neither Marion nor Weaver did. 
They saw nothing unusual anywhere. 
They had no idea that a fifth guest 
was present. They would have dis- 
missed the thought as ridiculous if it 
had been whispered to them. How 
could they have known how swiftly 
Logan’s infatuation had been born? 
How could they have guessed that in 
this short time it had grown to such 
dimensions ? 

Weaver thought of the man a 
Marion’s lover and betrothed, and he 
thought of Beverly as one who had 
forever forsworn her interest in other 
men. Like most men he felt that a 
wedding ring was a sort of magic charm 
that protected his wife against kindling 
the fire in other men’s breasts, and feel- 
ing it glow in her own. He expected 
the marriage vows to counteract the 
effect of her youth, her beauty, her 
warm blood, and her passion for beauti- 
ful clothes. Marion had known Logan 
long enough to allow for his whims, his 
sudden and enthusiasms. So 
even if she had remarked his interest 
in Beverly, she might not have felt dis- 
turbed. 

So dinner ended 
The doctor hurried 


1s 


fancies 


incident. 


keep his 


without 
away to 


evening office hours in the poorest dis- 
trict of the city, and Logan ensconced 
himself on the front ver la to smol 
and wait patiently while l 
dressed. 

He had told the simple truth when 


he had said to Beverly that she had 


attracted him forcibly from the moment 


he had seen her the night before. His 
first casual glance at her, as he had 


entered the room, had brought him up 
sharply with something of a shock. It 
was as if he had suddenly found him- 
self For, 
in a way, she had been a ghost to him 
—the ghost of dreams that had died 
long before. All his life he had been 
keenly sensitive to beauty in any form, 


face to face with a ghost. 
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but especially in the form of women. 
His mother had been the reigning beauty 
of her day, and her glories had been 
lauded in and story from the 
time he had been able to understand. 
When he had been old enough to 
have fairy tales read to him, he had 
told his nurse that when he grew up, 
he would marry the most beautiful 
princess in the world—even a more 
beautiful one than his mother. When 
adventure stories and romances had re- 
placed the simpler fairy tales, he had 
begun to think of his future wife as 


being not only a princess and a beauty, 


song 


but also in distress. 

He had not been reared as carefully 
as he might have been. When he was 
quite small, he had known—from serv- 
ants’ gossip—that he was going to be 
one of the richest men in America one 
day. And as he had grown up, he had 
felt as if his riches endowed him with 
a sort of magic power. 

Once his nurse had said ia a moment 
of depression: “When you grow up, 
Master Sedgewick, will you buy your 
old nurse a little house in the 
country with vines all about and a gar- 
den behind? Will you now? I’m want- 
ing just such a house as that this many 


white 


and many a year.” 


“Of course I will,” he had answered 
proudly; and then: “That is, if I | 

Money enoug! he wom | 
ried. ‘“‘Money enough, is it? You'll 
have money enough to do any bless 


or unblessed thing on this earth that 
you take it into your head to do, God 
help you!” 

He had never forgotten that speech. 
It had stuck in his mind as odd, little, 
insignificant things often do stick in a 
child’s mind, and it had colored all his 
future thinking. His wealth had as- 
sumed the importance of. a 
powerful magic that could accomplish 
miracles. 

Years afterward he had presented 


sort of 














the old woman with exactly the sort of 
house she had dreamed of, and she had 
never understood how he had guessed. 
She had forgotten her idle speech, of 
course. But that is aside from the 
story. 

When he had grown old enough to 
go out into the world with other boys, 
at college, he had discovered woman- 
kind, and he had lost the vision of his 
princess. Little by little he had been 
hardened by experience from a dream- 
ing child, who saw things as they should 
be, to a wide-awake man of the world, 


And he 


had ceased to believe in princesses. The 


who saw things as they are. 


strange part of it was that women them- 
selves—not men—had disillusioned him. 

He had fancied himself in 
number of times, only to realize his mis- 
take before he had married. And each 
affair had left him a little more skep- 
tical—a_ little difficult to snare 
again. A mouse who once 
trapped distrusts cheese—if he manages 
to escape with his life. 

At twenty-nine, when Logan had pro- 
posed to Marion Marshall, he had done 
so not because he had thought her the 
princess he had once dreamed about, 
nor yet because he had believed him- 
self madly in love with her, but be- 
cause he was lonely, and because he 
was on the brink of thirty, and because 
her to be a thoroughbred and 
one of his kind. He that 
she would make him precisely the sort 
of wife that his family and friends 
would approve, and he knew that he 
could get on nicely with her. 

Then he had followed her here, all 
unsuspecting that fate had taken a hand 
in his affairs, and he had found the 
princess of his boyhood dreams—the 
beautiful had ever 
seen, and in distress. 

To him her marriage was not an 
insurmountable obstacle, but a barrier 
to be thrown down that he might lead 
her out to life and love and liberty. 


love a 


more 
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He thought of her as in bondage—an 
enchanted princess in a dungeon keep. 
In a moment of folly, when she had 
been too young to know her own mind, 
she had contracted this wretched mar- 
riage, and, unless he rescued her, her 
whole life would be sacrificed. It was 
for him to save her and take her for 
his own. 

It was not the calf love that all young 
men feel at one time or another for 
some attractive young matron. He had 
passed that stage of his career. Bev- 
erly appealed to him as no other woman 
had ever appealed to him before. She 
stirred his imagination. She satisfied 
his craving for beauty. She 
his admiration by her care of Weaver 
and the baby and the little house. He 
was touched by her little Heppelwhite 


aroused 


drawing-room. He found his heart 
aching at her delight in Marion’s 
clothes. He found her a- beautiful 


creature doomed to eternal misery and 
monotony through one childish mistake, 
and his heart went out to her. He did 
not think of Weaver. He did not think 
of Marion. He could think of no one 
but Beverly. 

He sat there in a willow rocker on 
the little front porch, his head whirl- 
ing with plans. She would go West 
and get her divorce. They would be 
married at He her 
abroad on the honeymoon, and have 


once. would take 


her beautiful body taken in hand. She 
should be cared for as no other woman 
on earth had ever been cared for be- 
fore. She should be costumed as no 
other beauty had ever been costumed, 
Her days with him should be one end- 
less stretch of dreams-come-true. He 
would devote the rest of his life to 
making her happy. 

Meanwhile, as he sat downstairs 
thinking of her, Beverly was upstairs 
thinking of him. But for her it was 
not all so simple. She had not his 
agility in leaping over obstacles in her 
path, 
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tenanced divorce. She had always 
thought of women who descended to 
that means of obtaining their freedom 
as wicked, unadmirable creatures. 
There had always been something 
dreadful in the very sound of the word. 
Divorce! She is divorced! A divorcée! 

Pittsburgh pronounces it with a cer- 
tain emphasis. New England pro- 
nounces “agnostic” in much the same 
way. 

Now, however, as applied to her own 
case, it seemed anything but wicked. 

She could not say that Weaver had 
abused her or treated her cruelly, of 
course. He was very good to her, as 
husbands go. Only he was horribly 
poor. He couldn’t give her things— 
clothes, jewels, motors, servants, yachts 
—things that other women required. 
And not only couldn’t give them to 
her now, but never would be able to 
give them to her. Even if he could 
enlarge his practice, he couldn't take 
care of any more patients without stay- 
ing up nights. And he couldn’t advance 
his fee, because the mainstay of his 
practice was the poor class. 

They had been over the ground often 
enough. In the beginning he had been 
fretful over the fact that he could not 


put himself in the way of earning moré« 
She did not blame him, reall ven 
no She 
iccomplish im lities She told 
herself that neither on f then : 
to blame for their shipwreck. Surely 
it was not their fault if they hadn’t 
been able to keep their love alive. 


They had expected it to last when they 
married. How could they tell? Cer- 
tainly she couldn't. 

She thought of them as two unfor- 
tunate creatures distress had 
been brought about through no fault 
of theirs. 

“Tf he had only gone on loving me,” 
she told herself, “I could have endured 
this monotony and poverty. I didn't 


whose 








Until to-day she had never coun- 
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mind it at first. But what is the use? 
If I can’t have love, I want something. 
I want pretty things. I want to be 
petted and made much of. I want to 
go into society and be somebody. And 
I want to give Ruth her chance. It 
will be dreadful for her to grow up 
here, especially if any more 
come. And I suppose they would if I 
stayed. And it would mean everything 
for her to be Mrs. Sedgewick Logan's 
daughter. Everything!” 

When a woman wants to do anything, 
she justifies it to herself. It seems to 
be an inborn gift of the sex to be able 
to do this. 

“IT suppose,” thought on, 
“John will miss me and the baby at 
first. But he'll soon get over it. His 
mother will come and keep house for 
him. She lives by herself as it is, and 
she has never really liked .me. She al- 
ways thought me too frivolous for 
John. She’ll soon convince him he’s 
better off without me. And she’ll make 
him just as comfortable as I ever could. 
And, of course, when he really wants 
to, he can see Ruth. Fathers don’t 
feel about a child the way mothers do, 
anyway. Ill show him how much it 
will mean for Ruth to be Sedge’s daugh- 
ter!” 

She was not even thinking of reject- 


babies 


Beverly 


ing Logan’s proposal. She made no 
pretense | ny é 
ugh she had asked time for that 
pose. What she had _ want 
merely time to justify the thing to her 
self. 
That morning she had not even 


dreamed of trying to marry Logan. It 
had not even occurred to her. Now she 
was actually thinking of the step as 
an accomplished fact. 
idvent, her attitude toward 
life had been altering. Marion had un- 
consciously paved the way for Logan 


Of course, since 


by bringing her clothes and jewels and 
her maid and her dazzling matrimonial 


prospects into LBeverly’s poor little 





























house. No pretty woman can completely 
ignore the appeal of wealth and its con- 
sequent advantages. No woman is 
blind to the attractiveness of clothes. 

Beverly, who might have gone on 
eternally without realizing what she was 
missing, was compelled to make com- 
parisons. She contrasted her beauty 
with Marion’s plainness, and then her 
ready-made, medium-priced clothes with 
Marion’s creations; her seven-room 
house on Melwood Avenue with the 
various residences Marion would have 
in the glittering capitals of the world; 
her hard-working, absent-minded, seri- 
ous, aging husband with Marion’s 
wealthy, charming, attentive, interest- 
ing, young lover. And the comparison 
eave her a new outlook on life. 

lf Weaver had had the time and the 
thought to spend on paying her the 
little ‘attentions that women find im- 
portant—if he had gone on petting her 
and praising her and marveling at her 
loveliness and her cleverness, exactly 
as he had done in his courting days— 
she would have dismissed Logan with 
a sigh. But Weaver had been too busy 
for all that. He treated her as the 
sensible, reasonable human being that 
she was not, and expected her to take 
everything for granted. 


Henriette knocked on the door, and 


in response to Beverly’s invitation en- 


tered with a ier arm. It 
fragile summer thing, of em- 
broidered crape and _ peach-colored 
taffeta—a semidress affair for informal 
occasions. With it went a small, tight- 
fitting turban, topped by enormously 
long paradise strands. 

Beverly donned them with shining 
eyes and flushed cheeks, Henriette aid- 
ing her deftly, and a moment later 
Marion came in to observe the effect. 
She had no idea that she was arming 
a rival for a battle against herself. 
At least, she had no suspicions then. 
Long afterward she thought of it and 


Frown 
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smiled grimly. But Beverly never felt 
her conduct treacherous to Marion. 
Marion was wealthy, and could pick 
and choose among a hundred suitors. 
Moreover, she did not love Logan. 
The nearest Beverly came to realizing 
how her good fortune would effect 
Marion was to determine to be very 
nice to her when she was in a position 
to be. For she quite realized that 
Marion’s gowns were helping her to 
shine. 

Logan’s eyes devoured her as Bev- 
erly and Marion joined him. His eyes 
flashed over her, all alight with joy 
and devotion and admiration, and she 
felt her cheeks flaming for fear that 
Marion would see. But Logan was too 
clever for that. Save for that one swift 
look when Marion’s head was turned, 
he treated them both with like courtesy. 

They had a stage box at the theater. 
The usher preceded them in, arranged 
their chairs, and hung up Logan’s hat. 
Then he hurried off to bring them pro- 
grams. It was all a delightful fore- 
taste to Beverly of the attention that 
would be hers in her new life. 

Logan enjoyed the play immensely. 
Every now and then he snickered over 
some sign of the famous detective’s 


greatness. He applauded vigorously 


when there was the least excuse. As 
usual, he threw himself into the spirit 
of the thing Marion 


t enthusiastically 
followed the action with thoughtful at- 
tention. Beverly watched, but followed 
her own train of thought. 

In the intermissions they talked of 
theatrical conditions in Pittsburgh, the 
number of theaters, the class of plays 
that came there, the fact that Pitts- 
burgh audiences are considered cold, 
and that they never bother to dress as 
they do elsewhere. They talked of the 
star, of the work he had done and the 
work he might do, and of the innumera- 
ble love affairs with which he was cred- 
ited. They talked of the plays that had 
won success in New York and Chicago 
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the winter just passed. But not once 
did they touch upon more. personal 
ground. Logan saw to that. 

After the play, as they moved to- 
ward the entrance, threading their way 
through the interested audience, he sug- 
gested a little drive and then supper 
somewhere, but Beverly demurred. 

“I’d rather just pick up John and 
then go straight home,” she said. “If 
you're hungry, we'll find something for 
you in the ice box.” ~ 

To this program Logan and Marion 
assented readily, and so they proceeded 
to Weaver’s office. 

It was in the midst of the thickly 
populated hill district, where whites and 
blacks and yellows live in inharmonious 
juxtaposition. The streets are narrow 
and. ill kept, for the most part, and 
they run every which way, following 
no carefully laid-out plan. The small 
and tenements are dirty and 
poorly ventilated, and on hot nights the 
poor creatures who try to live in them 
are forced to hang out of the windows 
and-crowd about the doors and to pa- 
rade in the streets for air. Little chil- 
dren, who should have been in bed 
hours before, still played about in the 
gutters. It would have been a crime 
to send them into the bake ovens that 
Here and there one 


shops 


were their homes. 
slept lightly in the arms of a weary, 
perspiring woman, The men were in 
shirt sleeves, or tirely without shirts. 


Poverty reigned here and called every 


man its victim. 


The doctor’s office was in a corner 
building, above a druggist’s shop. The 
Ss bdD 


entrance was a side door, on which 
several other signs were posted beside 
his. But his windows overlooked the 
main thoroughfare, and on their white- 
frosted panes one saw in black letter- 
ing: “Doctor John Weaver.” Many 
of the residents would not have under- 
stood: “John Weaver, M. D.” 

On the center and most prominent 
window there was more than just his 
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name and title in English. There was 
the notification in German, Italian, 
Greek, Polish, Swedish, and Hebrew 
that here a physician could be found. 
It had cost his pride something to order 
that lettering, but he had paid the price, 
finding the additional fees that resulted 
very welcome. 

As the car pulled up the tremendously 
steep hill to the side door, and there 
halted, Logan descended and asked 
amiably : 

“Mayn’t I carry the message to him 
and save you the stairs?” 

“No,” said Beverly, “I think I’d bet- 
ter go up.” 

“I'd like to, too,” said Marion 
thoughtfully as she followed Beverly 
out. All three of them climbed the 
stairway in the end. 

They found themselves in a long, 
dark hall—dark, in spite of the gas 
that was burning there. At the end 
of the hall a brighter light marked the 
opening out of the waiting room. 

It was a large, old-fashioned room, 
the walls tinted a vague green, the ceil- 
ing of plaster, painted white. The cen- 
tral chandelier was of black iron. 
jets were burning there behind glass 
globes. 

The room was furnished in cheap 


Gas 


There was a center table piled 


with old 


oak. 


magazine there were arm 
chairs around the walls, and there were 
¢ eral bookcases lled with 


, , 
medical 


books. On top of the bookcases and the 
mantelpiece the doctor had set out vari- 
ous articles of old brass, presented to 
him by patients or acquired from junk 
dealers of the quarter—heavy old can- 
dlesticks, trays, vessels, a mortar and 
pestle, and a samovar. All the things 
had been polished to a dazzling bright- 
ness by the woman who kept the place 
neat and looked after it. She lived 
there—somewhere in the rear—and so 
was always within call. Or, if she was 
not, her daughter was. 

The daughter sat by the window now 














-a slim, rather stoop-shouldered Rus- 
sian girl, with reddish hair and eye- 
As Beverly and the others 
entered, she looked up from her book 
inquiringly, and, recognizing Beverly, 


glasses, 


rose. 
“How do you do?” said - Beverly, 
miling and nodding. “Is the doctor 


“No, ma’am,” said the girl, with 
hardly any trace of accent. “The doc- 
tor has been called out on a case. It’s 

confinement case. He may be out 


ll night. He telephoned to the house 
before he went.” 
‘Thank you,” said Beverly slowly. 
She turned to Logan and Marion, who 
were looking about them wonderingly. 
“There’s no use waiting apparently,” 
she said. 
“No,” said Marion. Her eyes wan- 
dered from the framed diplomas on the 
“But I should 


go. 


wall to Beverly’s face. 
like to his 
May I?” 

“Surely,” answered Beverly. 

She put her hand on the knob of a 
and threw it 
open. There was to them a 
much smaller inner room, crowded with 
examination 


see office before we 


door marked “Private,” 
revealed 


instruments, an 
| 


cases of 


chair, a big desk, and various other 
raphernalia \n electric fan on top 
ne de ty ur 1 hed the ( nly Li! sup- 

Ie } 1 ous 

rts of the bo ymplete card- 
oard manikin arranged in _ layers, 
ind photographs of Beverly and Ruth. 
\ litter of papers covered the desk. 


\ bunch of electric lights burned over- 
head. It was fearfully hot in there. 
“How stand it?” 
logan, meaning really how could his 
vife be anything but unhappy with a 


does he asked 


man who did stand it Marion- said 
nothing. 
“Have you seen enough ?” asked Bev- 
erly. 
Yes,” said Marion. 
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They went out again into the air, re- 
entered the car, and drove home. 

Beverly had instructed Norah to 
make some little sandwiches and put 
some beer on ice. And Norah had sup- 
plemented her instructions by laying 
out things for a rabbit, Several 
times on her Sunday nights Beverly had 
made a rabbit in the chafing dish. The 
doctor enjoyed it. 

As they came in now after an almost 
silent ride home, Marion Logan 
approved the feast enthusiastically. 

“Rabbit !” “Great! I 
haven’t eaten one in years!” 

“Nor I,” Marion, 
welcome the thought. But 
going to change my slippers. 
have been torturing me all evening, and 
I’ve suffered in silence until now.” 

“You martyr!” cried Beverly. “Noth- 
ing is so awful as tight shoes.” 

“Don’t begin until | come down,” said 
Marion, moving toward the door. “I 
want to see how you make it. I mean 
to be a good wife and learn how to 


too. 


and 
cried Logan. 


“And I 


I'm 


added 
irst 


These 


cook, anyway, so I might as well begin 
with rabbits.” 

She passed serenely up the stairs. 
Beverly and Logan stood staring at each 
other. 

“What will she say when she knows?” 


- 4 "CC ‘ 1 
} , 


asked Beverly with difficulty, when 


drew nearer 
“ey 


it can be don she 


[f—if quietly,” 
answered, trembling, flushed, her heart 
beating fast. “If you'll give me your 


word that you'll always be good to me 

and Ruth.” 
“Always!” he 

“Always!” 


-and 
cried passionately. 
He seized her in his arms and held 
he r close. 
‘I can’t realize it!’’ he whispered, his 
I 
Her shaking body, 
maddened him. 


lips against her ear. 
against him, 


resting 
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“My God, how I’ve wanted you—longed 
for you for years! You don’t knew. 
If you knew, you’d trust me! You'll 
never, never, never regret your decision, 
I swear!” 

She had been keeping her face turned 
from him, but his lips found hers now. 
And her lips responded to his passion- 
ate kiss—once. Then she tore herself 
free and slipped out of his reach, plac- 
ing a chair between them. 

He stood motionless, a little pale, 
hard-ridden by the lure of her. She 
was repairing the havoc he had wrought 
in her toilet and coiffure. Both were 
breathing hard. 

“Marion will be back in an instant,” 
she said. “We must tell her. We 
musn’t let her find us out.” 

He nodded, and began to pace the 
floor restlessly. 

“T’ll tell her to-night,” he agreed in- 
stantly. 

“Oh, no! Not yet!” cried Beverly, 
terrified. She turned her blue eyes 
upon him beseechingly. 

“Why not? If we're going to do it, 
the sooner, the better. It takes a long 
time to get a divorce. You'll have to 
establish a residence somewhere.” 

Beverly braced herself against the 
chair nearest her. It was all well 
enough planning things in one’s own 
mind. It was easy enough to decide, 
too. But to actually do it—to face 
Marion and John—that was another 
matter. It required courage—a great 
deal of courage. And she hadn’t much. 

“IIT have no money,” she said, 
grasping weakly at the first straw, “to 
establish a residence anywhere.” 

“T'll give it to you.” 

“Oh, no! I couldn’t take it!” 

“What difference does it make? 


What is mine will soon be yours. 
We'll call it a loan, if you like. You 
can’t ask Weaver to pay for your 
divorce.” 

Tears came into her eyes. 

“No,” she admitted. 





“You can get ready to go to-morrow. 
You can take the nurse and the baby 
with you, and a maid if you like. I'll 
see a lawyer the first thing in the morn- 
ing and find out where you had better 
go. I’ll get hold of my secretary and 
send him on, too, to establish you. 
Afterward I'll follow.” 

“It frightens me,” said Beverly, half 
sobbing. 

“What does?” 

“Everything—going off by myself 
that way. Taking such a serious step.” 

“TIsn’t your happiness worth it?” he 
asked. 

“Ye-es,” she admitted. 

“Aren’t you willing to make a little 
effort for it?” 

“Oh—yes!” 

“Well, then, I'll tell Marion and your 
husband if you like, and you needn't 
be present.” 

“What will you tell me and the doc- 
tor?” asked Marion’s voice quietly be- 
hind him. 

Logan whirled round to face her. 
Beverly uttered a little smothered cry, 
and gasped: 

“No, no! 


It was—nothing! He— 


he 





“That I want to be released from my 
engagement,” he answered simply, in- 
terrupting. “That I have fallen in love 
with Mrs. Weaver, and she with me. 
That she is going to get a divorce and 
marry me!” 

Marion stood absolutely motionless, 
just within the doorway. She was still 
in the plain white gown she had worn 
to the theater, but she had changed the 
high-heeled slippers for bedroom ones 
of soft satin and felt. That was how 
she had managed to come in without 
disturbing them. 

Her face was rather paler than usual; 
otherwise his words produced no visible 
effect. She wet her lips nervously and 
said then: 

“Tt—isn’t 
know each other. 


possible! You hardly 
You’ve seen nothing 

















It’s one 
one of 


of each other, except casually. 
of your fancies, Sedge. It’s 
your mad impulses!” 

“It isn’t!” he cried. “Oh, don’t you 
think I know myself? I’m twenty-nine. 
\nd I’ve thought about just such a 
woman—l’ve dreamed about her—I'’ve 
hoped and prayer for her—for more 
than half my life! I tell you, she has 
made me know that there is such a thing 

love, after all. We should have been 

retched together, Marion. We were 
on the mistake.” 

\larion shrugged wearily. 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter,” she cried. 
I’m not think 
ig of myself, Sedge, but of you and 
iis girl and John Weaver. You're 
ing to break up a home and separate 
man and his wife. You’re going to 
take away parent, anyway, from 
that little girl upstairs. And you're 
ng to do this because after one day 


il 


verge of a great 


It’s gone. It’s ended. 


one 


nd a night you think yourself in love 
h her.” 
\Marion’s eyes rested on Beverly, who 
weeping. 
I tell you I am in love with her!” 
id Logan. “I’m mad about her! 
Nothing that you can say can make me 
hink otherwise. I know!’ 
“You 
that this 


> mad!” said Marion. 
t be mad! I can’t believe 


cried, holding out her 


Beverly threw herself into them. 


“Forgive me!” she sobbed. “I don’t 


nt to hurt you or any one. But I 
nt to be happy. I want to have what 
other women have. I want to live! 


what my life has been 
Nobody knows. 


ur don’t knox 
nce my marriage 
9 


Ooay RNOWS 


‘I can guess,” said Marion softly. 


You'll waken the neigh- 


“Stop crying 


irs. And 


Ruth!’ 
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Tears 
glistened on her curved lashes and on 


Beverly raised an April face. 


her cheeks. She one of those 
women who can look pretty even when 
they cry. 
“Don’t 
eously. 
“Of course I don’t hate you,” said 


was 


hate me!” she begged pit- 


Marion slowly. “I can’t even blame 
you—not honestly.” 
She couldn’t. She had had an in- 


sight into the life that Beverly had led, 
and she knew that she herself would 
found it hard, But 
that was the difference between them. 
Chere might have been extenuating cir- 
She had had 


have unless—— 


cumstances for Marion. 
wealth and motors and 
servants and jewels. She had been 
flattered and pampered from childhood. 
But she had never had a little home of 
her very own and a man coming in for 


and gowns 


meals three times a day and a baby to 
look after. 

“You always were a thoroughbred,” 
said Logan, moving toward her and 
seizing her hand. “I knew you’d be a 
brick !” 

Marion smiled faintly. 


“What plans have you made?” she 
asked. “Or haven’t you made any?’ 
“She’ll leave to-morrow to establish 
a residence in the West somewhere. 


I'll find out in the morning where she 


J ee 1 *} ae ae PE 
eriy suddenly. one n 1 Deen TNInKIng., 


Chere were still furrows on her white 
brow. 
“To-night! 
amazed. 
“It’s after midnight!” added Marion. 
“TI don’t John. I'd 
rather not rather leave 


Why ?” Logan was 


want to 
face him. I'd 


sce 


a note, 


frowned. Marion 


Logan looked 
away uncomfortably. 

“T hate Beverly 
“Tf he minds, I don’t want to 


It’s bad enough as things 


scenes,” added 
fie rcely. 


know it. 
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are. I don’t want any more bad mem- 
ories. Please, please let me go to- 
night!” 

She put her hand appealingly on 
Logan’s arm. 

“But it’s so late,” he protested. “I’m 
not even sure you could get a train 
out. And I don’t know where to send 
you or anything.” 

“Let me go to a hotel, then, until 
morning—anywhere so that I needn’t 
see John.” 

Logan 
shrugged. 

“Very well. Just as you wish, of 
course—always. Throw some things 
into a bag as quickly as you can.” 

“Yes,” said Beverly feverishly, start- 
ing toward the door. 

Marion followed her slowly without 
a word. 

Logan looked at his watch, and be- 
It seemed to 


looked at Marion = and 


gan to pace the floor. 
him that years elapsed. In reality it 
was only five minutes—ten. But he 
was beginning to be so impatient that 
he was considering a trip up the stairs 
to investigate the cause of the delay 
when a sound fell upon his straining 
ears, bringing him to a standstill and 
causing his heart to leap. 

It was the opening and closing of the 
front door. 

CHAPTER XI\ 

Che doctor came into the little hall 
wearily, put down his hat and bag, and 
looked about him. The light in the 
dining room caught his eye. Advanc- 
ing curiously, he peered in through the 
open door and met Logan’s fixed gaze 
—saw behind Logan the table set and 
heaped with edibles. Forcing a smile 
and an interest that he did not feel, 
he said lightly: 

“Hello! Another party, eh?” 

“Ye-es,” said Logan, breaking into a 
cold perspiration, 

He had never conceived of a more 
difficult situation. Upstairs this man’s 












wife was preparing to leave the house 
in haste, lest she come face to face with 
him and create a scene, and here he 
was, unsuspecting and yet completely 
cutting off her escape. That there must 
be a final reckoning now was very plain. 
For there was no way that Logan cpuld 
warn her without betraying the secret. 
And if he did not warn her, in a mo- 
ment or two she would be coming down 
arrayed for traveling and carrying her 
bag. And certainly Weaver would 
question her then. 

Logan surveyed the other man criti- 
cally, appraisingly, wondering how he 
would take the news. Would he col- 
lapse under the blow? He looked very 
tired and gray. Would he just col- 
lapse and remain wordless, trying to 
hide his agony? Or would he descend 
to melodrama and try to take their 
lives? Or would he kill himself? 
These were the things that men did at 
such a time and in such a situation. 
These were the things that they did, 
that is, when the woman meant any- 
thing to them and when the injury to 
their pride and vanity was great. Some- 
times they accepted the situation philo- 
sophically, but not often. Not when 
there was a child involved. Logan had 
seen Weaver with his child. 

“Women upstairs?” asked Weaver, 
breaking the slight pause and sinking 
gratefully into his arntchair. 

“yee **Ye-es, 
upstairs.” 

He was deciding that, after all, here 
was his opportunity to be square. He 
liked being square. He had felt all 
along that some explanation of his con- 
duct was due Weaver. As man to man, 
he would tell him the truth as kindly 
as he could. That would save Beverly 
a good deal, too, for by the time she 
and her husband met, he would have 
recovered from the first crushing force 
of the blow. 

Logan cleared his throat and looked 
nervously toward the door. As yet no 


said Logan. they’re 

















sound of the girls’ descent was audible. 
He faced Weaver, who was watching 
him with some perplexity. 

“Doctor Weaver,” said Logan quietly, 
“I feel in duty bound to make you an 


9 





explanation 


His voice failed him there. He drew 


in his breath sharply and wet his lips, 
finding the telling harder than he had 


¢ xpected. 

“An explanation!” repeated Weaver 
wonderingly. 

Logan nodded, and listened again for 
he coming of the girls. He heard noth- 
Ing 


“We had intended just getting out 


ind leaving a note for you,” he said, 
but—but that was because Mrs, 


\Veaver urged that we do it that way. 
\fter all, I am glad that—of this op- 
portunity to be quite honest and above- 
board.” 

Weaver said nothing. He was wait- 
As yet he had no faintest glim- 
The silence length- 


ing. 
mer of stspicion. 
ened. 

“Mrs. Weaver and |] about to 
elope!” cried Logan finally, with a ter- 
rific effort. 

Doctor Weaver sat absolutely still. 
The words at first conveyed no real 


are 


meaning to him. He suspected that 
a] 1 ‘ ] UTI 
Logan was either drunk or mad. With 
( ¢ 1¢ ] mcerm Wd the 

l ( In ( 
ne, humoring Logan, giving him an 


opportunity to explain, and hoping to 
discover more reliable symptoms on 
which to base a diagnosis. 

said 


“She is upstairs packing now,” 


T 
' 
logan more easily, r 


elieved by the atti- 


tude of the older man. ‘We had meant 
to cut out before you came back. She 
wanted to do it that way because she 


dreaded facing you and admitting the 
truth. She dreaded a scene. But since 
is better. ] 


hadn’t 


you have come, perhaps it 1S 
should have felt a coward if | 
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been able to face you frankly with the 
truth. And I’m not a coward. I don’t 
make a practice of stealing men’s wives. 
Sut we’re none of us masters of our 
hearts. I needn’t remind you of that, 
I know.” 

His manner altered as he talked, grew 
calmer, less constrained, and a pang of 
terror shot through Weaver. The 
thought flashed through his head that 
Logan might be telling the truth. Then 
he remembered that Beverly and this 
man had met only the night before. 
He ventured a reminder of that, ten- 
tatively. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” he cried, 
rising, “that my wife is planning to 
elope with you in spite of the fact that 


she has known you only since last 
night ?” 
“Yes,” said Logan slowly.. “But I 


had been seeking 
woman for years 
quarter of the globe, and she married 


just her type of 
and years in every 


at eighteen before she knew her own 
mind, before she realized what mar- 
riage meant. She has been far from 


happy here with you. And what won- 
der? I think you hardly realize what 
her life with you has been. Drudgery, 
monotony, No woman 
of her sort could endure it.” 


self-sacrifice! 


A strange nausea was attacking 
Veavel He began to fear that this 
I ] I ¢ n ed 

You 
Sure I 9 1€ 
frightful delusion. Beverly——” 

His voice trailed away into silence 


He dropped weakly back into the arm- 
chair, clutching the arms, his eyes star- 
Logan, his face ashen, his 
body shaking. And terror, fear, incre- 
dulity, and dread were stamped upon 


ing up at 


his drawn features. 
‘Come, for Heaven’s sake, buck up!” 


cried Logan. ‘For her sake, Weaver!” 


“For her sake!” cried Weaver. The 
phrase seemed to galvanize him. The 
blood returned to his face, his eyes 
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fired, he leaped to his feet, his fists 
clenched. “For her sake! I've sacri- 
ficed my body and soul for her sake 
for the past five years. I’ve given her 
my strength and my ambition. And 
you ask me to give her, now, the last 
thing I have—my name to drag in the 
gutter! I think you’re crazy, or drunk. 
I think you don’t know what wild things 
you've been saying. But I must know.” 

He turned suddenly and strode to- 
ward the door. 

“Weaver!” cried Logan anxiously. 

He seized the other man’s shoulder 
forcibly, and held him back. 

“Where are you going?” he asked. 

“To my wife,”. answered Weaver 
fiercely, throwing off his detaining 
hands. “She is still my wife, I think. 
And this is my house!” 

He continued mounting the stairs. 
Logan followed him. 

In Beverly’s bedroom, she was bend- 
ing over her bag, trying to force it 
shut. She had changed the light the- 
ater gown for a dark-blue suit and a 
hat with a draped chiffon veil thrown 
back. In tremulous haste, she had made 
her preparations, hardly knowing what 
she was doing. Her one idea had been 
to be gone before her husband came 
back to reproach her. And the room 
betrayed her mad course. Drawers 
were open and half rifled; clothes lay 
scattered about. She had descended 
upon the room with the force of a hur- 
ricane, never minding how she left 
things. 

So she had not heard the opening 
and closing of the door upon Weaver. 
She had no idea he had come in, until 
she heard his voice upon the stairs and 
the thud of approaching feet. 

She felt trapped then. 

There was no door to the bedroom 
but the one that he was approaching 
from the hall. And her clothes, the 
bag, the room, laid bare her secret be- 
yond the chance of denial. Wide-eyed, 
frightened, panting for breath, she re- 


mained crouched over the open bag, 
waiting. 

Weaver reached the threshold—saw 
at a glance that the incredible thing Lo- 
gan had been telling him was true. The 
earth fell away from beneath his feet. 
He stood swaying in the doorway, 
clutching the frame, his face ghastly, 
his mouth dry, his eyes burning across 
at her as she cowered there. 

She began to cry, in a strained, 
frightened way. And the sound, in- 
stead of softening him, filled him with 
the sudden desire to rend and kill. A 
sickening wave of rage and hatred 
swept over him, driving off the dizzi- 
ness, and deep within him grew an al- 
most overpowering thirst for venge- 
ance. He was like an animal at bay 
and in pain, ready to destroy whatever 
came within his reach, 

Feeling this terrible instinct gaining 
strength, fearing lest it master him, 
fighting it, he closed his eyes and 
clenched his hands. Logan, behind 
him, thinking that he was going to faint, 
put a bracing hand upon his shoulder, 
and Beverly, catching sight of him 
there for the first time, cried out help- 
lessly, uncertainly : 

“He knows! What shall I do? 
What shall I do?” 

“Be frank with him,” said Logan. 
“Believe me, it is best. Be brave and 
tell him the truth.” 

Weaver opened his eyes and put aside 
Logan’s hand. 

“Will you be good enough to leave 
us?” he asked. “I must speak to her 
for a few moments—alone. You can 
wait in the hall, or downstairs, if you 
wish. And if, at the end of our conver- 
sation, she still desires to go with you, 
I shall offer no objection.” 

He had completely recovered control 
of himself apparently. He spoke 
evenly, almost coldly. 

“Give me your word first,” said Lo- 
gan, “that you will not harm her.” 























“T am the last man on earth likely 
to do that,” said Weaver grimly. 

Logan hesitated and glanced at Bev- 
erly. She was shaken with terror, but 
she did not urge him to stay. He turned 
and went out slowly. Weaver closed 
the door and set his back against it. 
In that position he faced her. His eyes 
had begun to burn again. He steadied 
himself for an instant before he spoke. 

“So you were going to leave me,” 
he said, “with this man, who is a stran- 
ger to you, without a word, without 
even ‘good-by,’ after all our years to- 


gether! Over four years!” 


‘ 
¢ 


There was wonder in his voice and 
disgust, rather than reproach. It was 

if he had found in her something 

volting, something that he had never 
dreamed was there. 

She said nothing. It seemed useless 
to try to explain. 

“Do you know what you are doing ?” 
he asked then. “Do you know what it 
means to leave your husband for an- 
other man? Do you know what that 
makes of you?” 

“Tl be divorced,” she said, “and he'll 
marry me.” 

l 


\ll personal interest seemed to have 


ne out of the subject now. It was 
if they were discussing the affair 
ll pro nd oO 
1) 1¢ ] ) 
VV ¢ d ed Ul n ( 
“When ?” 
‘This afternoon,” said Beverly hesi- 


tatingly. 

\ weight was being lifted gradually 
The situation was los- 
ing some of She found 
herself recovering her old, natural foot- 
ing with her husband. 

‘You lost no time—either of you,” 
he said. “‘Have you been looking out 


” 


from her heart. 
its tenseness. 


for some one else for very long: 


She colored indignantly and made no 
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He did not press the question in that 


form. Instead he said: 

“Logan tells me you’ve been unhappy 
here for years.” 

She seized this chance to justify her- 
self, 

“Very unhappy,” she admitted sim- 
ply. 

As a matter of fact, she hadn’t been 
—she hadn’t grown dissatisfied until 
Marion’s advent; but she sincerely 
thought now that she was telling the 
truth. 

“T never guessed it,” he said. “You 
never gave me any reason to suspect.” 

“What was the use?” asked, 
shrugging. “You were doing the best 
that you could.” 

“Yes,” he said dryly. 
understood that.” 

“I don’t blame you for anything,” 
said Beverly, “nor do I blame myself. 
It wasn’t our fault. We married with- 
out knowing. I was entirely too young. 
I didn’t realize what I was giving up. 
And I thought that we would always 
feel toward each other as we felt then.” 

“Well?” he asked curiously. 

“You know we haven't,” she an- 
swered. “Love didn’t last with us 
through the first year. After that we 
just kept on through force of habit.” 

His He shud- 
dered. 


[ was happy while it lasted,” she 


she 


“T’m glad you 


brows came down. 


’ , ++ lx . f+ TLL 
went on rank! but artterw 


did | get out of life? Nothing. Noth- 
ing that other women have. No clothes, 
no jewels, no trips, no motor cars, no 
luxuries! I spent my time looking after 
Ruth and this house, and darning and 


irda W 


mending. You were never with me 
except at meals and when we were 


” 


asleep! 
“T had to work to give you even the 
things you are sneering at now,” he 
said. 
“I’m not sneering, John,” she said. 
“Only I’m trying to make you see that 
you mustn’t feel too hard on me for 
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going. I’m only twenty-three now, but 
I’m getting older every year. If I’m 
ever going to alter the course of my 
life, now is the time to do it. No other 
man will want me when I begin to 
fade.” 

“No, he 
true.” 

“And you'll not mind, after a while. 
Any one can make you as comfortable 
as I have made you, John. Even your 
mother could. She won’t mind doing 
the things for you that you require. 
But it was a bad bargain for me. I was 
wasting my youth here, slaving for you. 
And there was no prospect of anything 
better. If anything, there was the risk 
of more babies, and even worse times.” 


admitted, “that’s quite 


“So your marriage was a bad bar- 
gain for you, was it?” he asked grimly. 
“Well, what do you think it was for 
me?” 

“Why, I don’t know, John,” said she. 
Indeed, she had never thought of that. 

“No, of course not,” he said. “Let 
me tell you, then. It was a sell!” 

“A what?” gasped Beverly. 

“A fraud, a hoax, a bunko game!” 
he cried fiercely, moving toward her 
with sudden ire. ‘I thought I was mar- 
rying a woman who would be my mate. 
But I got a vain, discontented, shallow 
pretty and slim 
figure were all that she had to bring 


creature, whose face 


me. I saddled myself with a responsi- 
bility that was like a millstone around 
my neck. You couldn’t take care of 
the house yourself. You had to have a 
servant. And when your baby came, 
you had to have a nurse. You wouldn’t 
even have borne the child if I hadn’t 
prevented your shirking that responsi- 
bility, too. 

“T ought to have known what my life 
with you would be. My mother warned 
me. Others, too. But I was an addle- 
pated young ass, infatuated with you. 
I wanted you with all the ardor I pos- 
And I had to have you. Well, 


sessed. 





and 


And I’ve paid over 
over for my folly! 


ut for your child and your serv- 
ants, I could have realized my ambi- 


I got you. 


tion. I could have gone on with my 
studies. I could have advanced as other 
men in my line of work are advancing 
every day. But for you, I could be 
making a name for myself, and a ca- 
reer. But you’ve been too self-centered 
and selfish and exacting. When my 
mother married my father, she toiled, 
as he toiled, to further his interests. 
She scrubbed and cleaned and cooked 
She nursed her own chil- 
too. She even made their 
clothes. She justified her existence. 
She was a help to him rather than a 
drag upon him. 

“But you’ve held me back instead of 
urging me on. You've spent the money 
before I got it. I’ve felt you demand- 
ing, demanding, demanding, even be- 
fore you timidly expressed your needs. 
I’ve felt the thought in your mind. I’ve 
seen it in your eyes. I’ve felt you like 
a slave driver over me, forcing me on. 

“And, good God, how I've sacrificed 
myself to you! You it’s been 
drudgery for you—superintending your 
servants and ordering the meals. You 
say it’s been monotonous sitting home 
What 


On my feet from 


and baked. 
dren, 


Say 


: 1 VA ° , 
so much alone. What of me 
of the life I’ve led? 


1 
; 


morning until night, entering into the 


griefs and sorrows and pains and aches 
of a thousand around 
me, making my rounds in spite of boil- 
ing heat or snow or rain, snatching my 
meals, dropping into bed at night dog 
tired, to sleep like one dead until morn- 
ing unless I was called during the night ! 

“Even my precious Sunday evenings 
that I took off from my work I could 
never enjoy as I liked. You must have 
your friends in. I must chatter and 
smirk and talk and play the amiable 
host. My God, you think your mar- 
riage was a bad bargain! My marriage 
was fell! And the thought that. I am 


poor creatures 














getting rid of you at last so easily is like 
a new lease of life to me. I thought I 
should have to stand by my bargain and 
endure it all the days of my life. But 
I'm going to be freed!” 

He threw back his shoulders and his 
great head, and looked down at her. 
Her eyes were wide with unbelief and 
astonishment. Her cheeks burned. She 
was conscious of a sinking sensation 
within her. To leave your husband with 
another man because your marriage has 
been a mistake is one thing. To be 
cast off, a worthless, faulty thing, is 
something very different. She could 
not realize that he meant what he said. 
ind yet he looked in earnest. 

“Then,” said falteringly, “my 
going won’t spoil your life? I’m glad 
of that, John.” 

“Your staying will spoil my life,” he 
“Your going will sim- 


she 


told her grimly. 
ply make me!” 


‘Then,” said Beverly firmly, “my last 


scruple is removed.” 

She bent over the hand bag again and 
struggled to close it. But somehow all 
the adventure seemed to have 
evaporated. She felt almost as if she 
were being driven out of her home. 

“Let me do that for you,” 
\Veaver. 

She stood aside, but in the very act 


}OY in 


said 





f closing it, he hesitated. 
‘Isn’t this bag rather small?” he 
1. “You packed it in haste. I’m 
you haven’t everything you need. 


hy not take all your things with you? 
lf you’re going to get a divorce, the 
you establish residence in the 
\Vest, the sooner you'll get your free- 
dom,” 

“I’ve hardly anything worth taking,” 
said Beverly, delivering the lash with 
satisfaction. 

But he did not wince 


sooner 


few things,” he said. 
Chat pink slip-on, there—or whatever 
yu call it—you look very alluring in 


o> 
that.” 


5 


“You've a 
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Beverly smiled. 

“That old negligee ?” 
ought to see some that Marion has!” 

“IT always liked that, though,” he 


she cried. “You 


added reminiscently, picking it up. 
“You had one like it in your trousseau.” 

“I always have one that shade,” she 
said hastily. ‘But I’ve never had one 
just like that before.” 

“You take my tip and take it with 
you,” said Weaver, adding it to her 
things. “I know how men feel about 
these things. Pink makes you look—it 
gives you a certain warmth. Fair 
women are apt to look cold, you know.” 

“You might try a brunette next time,’ 
said Beverly. 

“T will, but not for a long time. 1 
shouldn't think of giving up my free- 
dom in a hurry.” 

He was running idly through the 
clothes lying about. 

“Here's something else,’”’ he said sud- 
denly. “This old gray gown.” 

“It’s a rag!” protested Beverly. 

“Still, I'd take it along, if only for a 
pattern. You used to look so slim and 
fragile and demure in it. You're get- 
ting heavier, you know. Both your 
mother and father are stout. I'd be 
careful about that, if I were you.” 

“A woman need never be stout if she 
has money to spend in the right way,” 
“| never was able to take 
It’s a 


said Beverly. 


decent care of myself wonder 
I’m still good looking 

used to be,”’ 
“And | suppose the 


‘You aren’t what you 
he said critically. 
next five years will make a big differ- 
ence in you. But Logan doesn’t stop 
to think of that.” 

“I’m not worrying about the next five 
years,” said Beverly. “It’s the past four 
that have been hard on me.” 

“l’d get the divorce and marry him 
Weaver. 
“He’s evidently chap. If 
he made up his mind in such a hurry 
to get you, he might make up his mind 


as soon as possible,” advised 


an impulsive 


just as hurriedly to lose you.” 
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“If you'll close my bag,” she said 
steadily, “I think I'll go and see if 
Elizabeth has Ruth ready.” 

“Ruth?” he repeated, staring. 

“Of course. Did you suppose I 
meant to leave her here?” 

“Of course. You certainly aren't 
going to take my child with you—when 
you elope with another man?” 

“TI certainly am. She’s more my child 
than yours. She’sa girl. What do you 
know about. raising girls?” 

“More than you know, or your 
mother knew before you,” he retorted. 

“Well, you'll not demonstrate your 
theories on Ruth,” said Beverly. “It’s 
partly on. her account I’m going with 
him. His wealth and position will mean 
everything to her.” 

“Seli-sacrificing mother!” he said, 
smiling. “Very well. Take her, of 
course, with the understanding that I 
can see her when I wish.” 

“Of course. I shall never stand be- 
tween you,” said Beverly. 

He began to force the bag closed. It 
wouldn’t go. He turned it upside 
down. 

“T’d better pack this over for you,” 
he said. “It won’t close as it is.” 

She started to interfere, uttering a 
cry of protest, but it was too late. On 
the bed lay the contents of the satchel 
in wild disorder. 

“Well, no wonder!” he “You 
haven’t much skill in packing, my dear.” 

“I’ve never had any opportunity for 


“We 


said 


practice,” she answered calmly. 
never went anywhere.” 
“You'd better learn now, then.” 
“No need. My maid will pack for 
me in future.” 
“I suppose so,” he assented absently. 
He had picked up a little round gold 
bracelet from the litter on the bed, and 
was studying it. Beverly’s eyes fol- 


lowed his, and her heart leaped. 

“I gave you this, the day after we 
were married,” he said. 
member ?” 


“Do you re- 
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He looked up, his eyes glittering with 
tears. 

“It was a bit of sentiment,” he said, 
“following the old Anglo-Saxon custom 
of ‘morning gifts.’ A husband made his 
wife “one, if he was satisfied with his 
match.” 

Beverly burst into tears and threw 
herself upon him. 

“T'll not go if you want me to stay!” 
she sobbed. “Truly I'll not! I mean 
it |” 

He stood an instant, motionless, mak- 
ing no attempt to hold her, though she 
crouched against him invitingly. Then 
he gently released himself. 

“Of course you'll go,” he said. “I 
shouldn’t think of having you stay. 
Only I think I’ll keep this bracelet. It 
can mean nothing to you any more. 
And the wedding ring, too, and the soli- 
taire.” 

He held out his hand for them. She 
stood gazing down at them dazedly. 

“Well?” he said patiently. 

“T have never had my wedding ring 


off,” she said. “I was _ superstitious 
about it. You used to laugh at me for 
that.” 

“Now you see I was right,” he 


pointed out. “Keeping the ring on did 
not prevent our parting.” 

She drew the rings off slowly, and 
gave them to him. 

“How proud you were of them!” he 
was 
had. 


said. “Especially the solitaire. It 
the first diamond you had 
Even in those days you had a taste 
for glittering rubbish.” 

She said nothing. She was breathing 
hard, and her eyes were fixed on her 
ringless left hand, while great tears fell 
upon its nakedness. 

“What does my poor little solitaire 
matter?” asked Weaver. “He'll load 
your fingers with much finer gems! 
And you can put Ais wedding ring over 
the red mark that mine has left.” 

She put her hand down, hiding it 


ever 

















against her skirt. She raised her tor- 
tured face to him. 

“Give me my bag!’ she cried pite- 
ously. “Give me my bag and let me 
go!” 

He busied himself about the pack- 
ing. She stood watching him, her heart 
aching within her. Somehow the 
thought of going was like death to her. 
She was used to this room and to John. 
To leave them was like leaving part of 
herself behind. But she had made her 
decision. He let her see that. She 
fought back the tears that stung her 
eyelids, and vowed that he should not 
see how much she minded going now. 
He should not have that satisfaction. 
He should never know that she felt a 
pang of remorse or grief over the 
parting. 

“There you are!” he said, snapping 
the bag and looking up. He was very 
pale, too, but still calm. 

“I suppose,” he said casually, “all 
those old love letters of mine that you 
used to keep are still in the drawer?” 

“Ye-es,” said Beverly. “I left them.” 

“And Ruth’s teething rattle. And 
those baby things of hers?” 

“Yes,” cried Beverly. “Yes, yes!” 

“] should like to have those, at least,” 
he said. “Thank you.” 

He gave her the bag. She took it 
dumbly. He eyed her steadily. She 
turned as if to go, stopped, and said, in 
ilmost a whisper: 
ma ;00d-by, John.” 
he answered cheerfully, 
“And better luck 


;00d-by,” 
holding out his hand. 
next time.” 

She felt as if she were going to faint 
—for just an instant. But she set her 
teeth and mastered the weakness. 

“Thank you,” she’said bravely. “The 
same to you.” 

Then she turned and went steadily 
out. 

The nurse was 
with Ruth, who had been roused from 
lumbers and made ready for the 


waiting downstairs 


ner 
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journey. She had dropped asleep again, 
fortunately, in the nurse’s arms. Lo- 
gan was there in the hall, too, pacing 
up and down like a caged lion. 

As Beverly descended, he hurried to- 
ward her and took the bag. 

“All right?’ he asked solicitously, 
gazing up at her. 

“Yes,” said Beverly. 

“The car is waiting.” 

He held the door for her. She 
walked out, staring straight ahead, not 
daring to look about her at the familiar 
room. Logan followed with the bag, 
and Elizabeth and Ruth brought up the 
rear. 

“Drive to my mother’s,” 
erly, in a hoarse whisper. And she 
repeated the address. Then, as Logan 
gave it to the chauffeur and stepped in 
to take his seat beside her, she relaxed 
upon the leather cushions and fainted, 


said Bev- 


Weaver stood exactly where she had 
left him, staring around the familiar 
room. [verywhere his eyes turned, 
memories appeared to taunt him. Ev- 
erything reminded him of her. 

Tears coursed down his cheeks as he 
stood there, waiting. It seemed to him 
that she could not turn her back on the 
past entirely, that she must realize the 
inviolability of the ties that bound them 
together. But for 
her returning footsteps. 


he listened in vain 
| slam behind 

them, then the screen door. Even then 
he did not abandon hope. There was 
still the chance that it was Logan alone 
who had gone. 

He heard the car roll away and si- 
lence fall like a pall over the house. 

The suspense was unendurable. He 
moved slowly from the room into the 
hall—softly, too, lest he betray his in- 
He approached the stairs, and 
He saw no one. 


He heard the front door 


terest. 
looked down. 

He descended slowly, step by step, 
his eyes searching the lower hall as it 


was revealed 
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There was no one there. 

Still he did not give up. He turned 
and went back to the baby’s room. 

The crib was empty. 

He dropped on his knees there beside 
it and buried his head in his arms: 


CHAPTER XV. 


In the morning Weaver telephoned 
all the hotels, asking first for Mrs. 
John Weaver, then for Sedgewick Lo- 
gan. They were not registered any- 
where under those names. At the hotel 
where Logan had been staying, Weaver 
was told that Logan had not been in 
all night. It was Logan’s valet who 
gave him that information. 

“Mr. Logan, he been call out of town, 
sir,” said the valet. “I plack clothes 
now. I flollow Mr. Logan West to- 
day.” 

It seemed to Weaver that that told 
the whole story. He thought of a re- 
volver he had at his office, in the third 
drawer of his desk—and he went to get 
his hands on it. 

But there were several patients wait- 
ing in the office, one of them in pain. 
He had to attend to her first. 

By the time he had seen them all, the 
intention of taking his own life had 
gone. It returned again at noon, when 
he had been accustomed to go home, 
but the ringing of the telephone saved 
him. 

It was his mother on the wire, asking 
him if he thought he could stop in to 
see her on his way home. She wasn’t 
feeling just herself. 

He went, and told her of his tragedy, 
and she comforted him as mothers can 
comfort. She pointed out to him that 
if he killed himself, he would rob her 
of her sole support. And she exerted 
herself to interest him in his work. 

With her aid he began to rebuild his 
life, to escape memories of Beverly, in 
his devotion to his studies. At night, 


when he walked the floor, tortured by 


‘ 
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the thought of her in Logan’s arms, his 
mother would come to him in an old 
gray woolen wrapper and her night- 
gown, and pat his hand and talk of 
God’s will and Providence and the suf- 
fering fellow creatures who would 
benefit now by his added skill and in- 
creasing knowledge. When he cried 
out that success no longer meant any- 
thing to him because there was no one 
to profit with him, she would chide him 
gently, replying that she profited. 

In short, she did exactly as any 
mother would have done. 

Meanwhile, Beverly’s mother was 
aiding her baby. An old-fashioned soul, 
whose life had been spent in catering 
to her handsome husband and his hand- 
some offspring, she had for years known 
no interests save those of her church 
and a charity or two. The very word 
“divorce” took away her breath and 
turned her cold. She belonged to that 
generation for which the marriage tie 
was God-made and indissoluble. But 
greater than her convictions was her de- 
votion to her own. 

Beverly recovered from her fainting 
spell before the car reached her moth- 
er’s house; and, with an effort that was 
really heroic and worthy of a better 
cause, she exerted herself to conceal 
her real emotions. She told her mother 
that she was leaving John because she 


} 
a 


had long found life unendurable wit 
him, and that she was going to divorce 
him and marry Logan because she loved 
Logan. 

She did not love him, of course, and 
she knew quite well that she did not. 
But she did know that she had gone 
too far now to draw back. Logan was 
her only hope. John no longer wanted 
her, and her mother had just an an- 
nuity that was made to go as far now as 
it possibly could go. She had no means 
of support. And she had Ruth to keep 
and the nurse to pay. 

As a matter of fact, Logan had be- 

















come almost repellent to her now, by 
some strange revulsion of feelfhg. She 
associated him with the failure of her 
union. She blamed him unreasonably 
for the humiliating scene with John. 
But she kept this secret to herself. She 
smniled “ttpon> Logan and made use of 
every pretty trick that she had, in deadly 
fear that she might lose him. He was 
her one hope. If she did not marry 
him, there was nothing left to do but 
to go out and work for herself and 
Ruth. And she knew there was noth- 
ing she could do. 

She had to hold him! She had to 
So she tried her best 
that 
succeeded 


marry him now! 
she 
ad- 


to make every one believe 


him. And 


mirably. 


loved she 
logan was in the seventh heaven of 
He insisted that her mother ac- 
company her West, for the sake of 
propriety. He insisted that they both 
order trunkfuls of gowns and hats and 
furbelows. 

“She’s going to be Mrs. Sedgewick 
Logan, you know,” he pointed out to 


bliss. 


the old lady, “and people are going to 
look at her and talk about her and ex- 
pect to see a great beauty. For my 
sake, you've both got to shine.” 

So they did their best. They stopped 
in Chicago to shop and outfit them- 


selves. And Beverly got a maid and 

bout three trunkfuls of hats and 
ywns and shoes—and a hand bag full 
jewelry. 


She plunged recklessly into an orgy 
of shopping, encouraged by Logan. She 
tried to absorb herself in the business of 
acquiring everything she fancied. 

And in the little Western town where 
their journey finally ended and where 
she settled down for a six months’ Stay, 
she entered promptly into the wildest 
revels of the gayest set there. 


This town had been one of 


a thou- 
sand insignificant little dots on the map 
until some one had discovered that the 
laws lax there that 


divorce were so 
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any one could get a divorce on any 
grounds, for a mere matter of six 
months’ residence. Then had started 
a real boom. Wealthy people whose 
bonds irked them had begun to take 
residences ; and in their wake had come 
their numerous followers—manicures, 
hairdressers, modistes, 
smart designers of frocks, florists, res- 
taurant keepers, theater magnates, em- 
ployment bureaus, a newspaper or two, 
taxicab companies, smart gambling re- 
sorts, and an exclusive club. Land had 
gone up. A thriv- 
ing little city had grown where once 
had been a town of no importance. 
And yet there are those who do not 
favor divorce! 
Logan found 


masseuses, 


Prices had soared. 


many of his friends 
there, and his presence with Mrs. 
Weaver told his story. Nobody asked 
any questions or annoyed him with 
prying observations. Every one else 
had a purpose in being there, too, 

He presented his friends to Mrs. 
Weaver and her mother, and his friends 
took Beverly up as if she were already 
Mrs. Sedgewick Logan. They found 
her charming, a little reckless, very 
audacious, and marvelously stunning. 
They flocked around the gorgeous little 
villa had taken. It became the 
headquarters of the most exclusive set. 


she 


The most delightful entertainments 
were given there. News of them and 
of Beverly’s popularity crept. out 


through letters home and through the 
papers. 
anticipate the ascendancy of a new star. 


In the East, society began to 


But six long months had to pass be- 
fore Beverly could leave the West. In- 
the meantime, Logan denied her noth- 
ing. She had accounts at the banks. 
She had a trained maid to wait upon 
her. The house was overrun with Jap- 
anese the combination 
stable the there 
were open victorias, and riding 
The little sunken garden at 
the side boasted fountain, sundial, and 


servants. In 


and garage in rear, 
Cars, 


horses. 
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gorgeously plumaged birds. There was 
also a profusion of flowers, with gar- 
deners to keep them in trim. Nothing 
that money could buy was denied to 
her. From lap dog to diamond tiara, 
she had everything that any woman on 
earth could possibly desire. 

The result might have been expected. 
Beverly reveled in her surroundings. 

She forced Weaver’s gray face out of 
her mind. She threw heart and soul 
into her enjoyment of her new life. 
Logan watched her with delight, finding 
each time that he saw her some new 
attractiveness. For she bloomed, now, 
after the winter of her years with 
Weaver. ; 

Her mother watched her anxiously, 
too. All of this gorgeousness was sin- 
ful to Mrs. Willard. It reminded her 
of Salome in the Bible, and Solomon’s 
strange princesses. She was divided 
between admiration of her daughter’s 
brilliance and distress over the state 
of her soul. She moved through the 
great, glittering villa, a little, black- 
gowned creature, the one serious note 
in the color scheme. And as Beverly’s 
social life gradually absorbed her, Mrs. 
Willard devoted herself to Ruth. 

The baby now had a suite of rooms 
instead of a combination bedchamber 
and nursery. She had a bedchamber, a 
bath, a play room, a private garden, 
and a sunny dining room where all her 
meals were She had a pony 
cart in which to take the air. She had 
enough playthings to stock a toy shop. 
She had enough clothes to keep her im- 
maculate. And she had, besides Eliza- 
beth, a special chef to prepare her diet 
and a trained nurse to sit by her crib 
all night while she slept. 

Mrs. Willard attached herself to this 
retinue. She took her meals with Ruth 
when there was company or when Bev- 
erly was dining out. And she always 
drove with the baby and played with 
her in the garden. There was no one to 


sery ed. 


interest her in the divorce colony. Such 


mothers as she had met were not her 
type at all, had nothing in common 
with her. So she devoted herself to 
her grandchild, whom she pitied se- 
cretly in her heart. Her day began 
when Ruth’s did, and ended just long 
enough.afterward to permit of the writ- 
ing of letters home. She wrote every 
day to one of her other children, and, 
though she did not approve of the at- 
mosphere in which she found herself 


-or of the people with whom Beverly 


now consorted, she wrote of them glow- 
ingly in her letters home. 

The others had all disapproved of 
Beverly’s getting a divorce, and Bev- 
erly was Mrs. Willard’s baby. 


Beverly had gone from Weaver re- 
luctantly at the end. It was not be- 
cause she had suddenly realized that 
the things she craved were worthless 
things. Her point of view had not al- 
tered in the least. But when Weaver 
had said that he was glad to get rid of 
her, he had inflicted a fearful wound 
upon her pride and vanity, and had 
aroused in her a desire to remain and 
make him appreciate her. This had 
been. instinctive, of course. She had 
been stirred, too, at the last moment, 
by the thought of uprooting herself. 

It is easier to think than to do. 

A hideous future had 
gripped her as she had heard the door 


fear of the 


of her little house close behind her— 
as she had felt the car wheels begin to 
turn. It had been, in a way, the fear 
of the unknown. In the prosaic routine 
of her life with Weaver, she had felt 
safe and securely anchored. Her future 
had been outlined. She had known 
where she would be to-morrow, and 
next week, and next year—approxi- 
mately, at least. 

But now what was going to happen 
to her? Would Logan tire of her and 
cast her off? Would she find it im- 
possible to get on with him? Would 














people turn their backs upon her be- 
cause of her divorce? 

A thousand uncertainties had haunted 
her. She had felt like a leaf, helpless 
in the rushing current. And she had 
fainted from sheer terror. 

When she had mastered this weak- 
ness and had determined to hold Lo- 
gan at any cost, she had given up her 
whole mind to the business. She had 
flung herself into it, heart and soul. 
She plunged into the shopping tours 
She felt that her only hope 
was to keep Logan 


riotously. 
of surviving 
charmed. 
Her days were given over to him and 
his interests. It was only at night, 
when the light -was out and she was 
alone with her thoughts, that memories 
of Weaver and the old life intruded. 
Sometimes she cried herself to sleep, 
not so much because she missed her 
husband and wanted to go back as be- 
cause six months must elapse before 


she could make sure of Logan. In six 
months he might tire. Some other 


woman might catch his eye. She might 
lose her attraction for him. If Weaver 
had wearied of her after the way she 
had devoted herself to him 
Then she would burn with wounded 
pride and rage. And she would gloat 
over the thought of her new glory. 
“Tet him make a name for himself!” 
she would think. “Let 
Heaven knows / am better off 





him have his 
career 
here !” 

And she would plan how they would 
meet, one day—he a great specialist, 
she the wife of Sedgewick Logan. And 
he would realize what a priceless treas- 
ure he had lost. Sometimes, as she 
planned it, she was ill and he was called 
because he was the greatest living au- 
thority on her particular ailment. She 
fancied him coming into her luxurious 
boudoir and finding her on the chaise 
longue, very thin and languid, but very 
beautiful and very gorgeously attired 
in a thin, alluring negligee. He would 
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sit beside her and take her wrist in 
his hand. She would open her wide 
eyes, and they would stare at each 
other. And she would see in his eyes 
that he loved her, and that his career 
had yielded him no happiness, after 
all. 

“Tt was a mistake, Beverly,” he al- 
ways said, then, in a whisper. “I 
should never have let you go.” 

Or else it was Logan who was ill, 
and Weaver was called, to find Bev- 
erly devotedly nursing him. Or it was, 
perhaps, Logan’s” and Bevérly’s—sup- 
posititious—little boy. 

But always Weaver said the same 
sad line: 

“T should never have let you go.” 

She dwelt upon this a great deal. It 
was the price she demanded for her 
wounded vanity. 

And the dream always brought het 
a strange thrili of satisfaction. 

Meanwhile, time passed. 

She went much into society. She 
learned to take champagne and cock- 
tails, because everybody did and she 
had to be “a good sort.” She learned 
to smoke cigarettes. Logan liked her 
to. He thought it “clubby” for them 
to smoke together. She wore low-cut 
gowns that Weaver would never have 
tolerated. She learned to talk the way 
the others talked. She read at night 
when she couldn’t sleep. She studied 
French with a companion that Logan 
got her. She flirted a little, just enough 
to keep Logan attentive. 

And then a strange thing came to 
pass. Before three months had gone, 
3everly suddenly awoke to the fact that 
she was bored. The discovery star- 
tled her. 

Take an average child and tell it that 
it can have all the ice cream it wants; 
confront it with platterfuls, of every 
conceivable flavor; serve it ice cream 
for every meal; then add iced cakes 
and candied fruits and 


and bonbons 
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nuts. The result can be imagined. The 
child will eat itself sick and will ever 
afterward stand firm against the at- 
tractiveness of sweets. The sight of 
sweets will evoke a feeling of nausea. 

3everly sickened herself of wealth 
and its attendant blessings. She had 
so many gowns that she began to be 
bored at the thought of putting them 
on or taking them off. It annoyed her 
to be compelled to decide what she 
should wear. She studied the con- 
tents of her full jewel case wearily. 
She knew how she looked in diamonds, 
pearls, and rubies, in sapphires and em- 
eralds. 

An invitation no longer brought her 
a throb of anticipation. She knew with 
whom she would dance and the sort of 
things they would say. She discovered 
that there are very few things one can 
do to amuse oneself, after all. And 
one speedily grows tired of them. One 
can dance, drive, ride, talk, eat, go to 
the theater or to a concert, and one can 
read. That is practically all. For lec- 
tures she cared nothing. She could not 
paint or play or write. She had no 
hobby. 

In the fourth month of her stay in 
the West, she began to wonder why 
she had never been bored “at home.” 
That was how she thought of Doctor 
Weaver’s little house! She remembered 
that in all the four and a half 3 
of her married life there she had never 
been really discontented until Marion’s 
advent. And yet she had never been 
so very much amused. She supposed 
it was because she had been busy. She 
had had socks to darn. John was hard 
on socks! And she had had mending 
to do. She had had little things to 
make for herself and for Ruth. She 
had superintended the cooking and had 
experimented with the sort of desserts 
that John had liked. She had gar- 
dened, and had marketed—that had 
taken most of her mornings—and she 


years 





had had her euchre club and her books 












and her friends to call on. Somehow it 
all seemed very pleasant and peaceful 
now. Tears came to her eyes as she 
thought of it. She wondered if John’s 
mother was making him comfortable 
and how he was getting on. But she 
had no way of finding out. 

In the fifth month, her mother told 
her that John was spending much time 
with Doctor Goring’s oldest daughter. 

“Margaret Goring?” cried Beverly, 
staring. 

“I suppose so, if that’s the oldest 
one,” said Mrs. Willard. “Edith and 
Tom saw him with her at the sym- 
phony concert Friday night. Edith says 
she looked very pretty.” 

“She’s twenty-eight, if she’s a day,” 
said Beverly. 

Mrs. Willard was deep in her letter. 
She made no answer. 

“And a brunette,” added Beverly. 

A sudden rage surged over her. 
Somehow she had not stopped to 
think that John might marry again, too. 
She pictured Margaret Goring in the 
little Melwood Avenue house where she 
had once reigned as mistress. And the 
idea was abhorrent to her. She rose 
abruptly and stared at herself in the 
nearest mirror. Her morning gown of 
turquoise blue was tremendously be- 
coming. She studied her reflection 
with stormy eyes. 

Mrs. Willard finished her letter and 
looked up reflectively. 

“She wants to know when you expect 
to get your divorce,” said the old lady. 
“And whether you are coming back to 
be married.” 

“Never!” cried Beverly passionately. 
“IT don’t think I shall ever go back to 
Pittsburgh !” 

“Never go back,” repeated her 
mother, amazed, “to where you were 
born and raised?” 

“T’ve had enough of it,” said Beverly. 
“I shall live in New York and New- 
port, and abroad. I think I shall travel 
a good deal.” 














It seemed to her that the only thing 
left was to get as far away as possible 
Margaret Goring, she 
vowed, should never have the chance 
to flaunt her conquest of John in her 


into new scenes. 


face, 

In the fifth month, too, Logan sud- 
denly had a wire from his mother, call- 
ing him home to a business meeting of 
the family, and only tears on Beverly’s 
part induced him to forego the trip. 
She was terrified at the thought of let- 
ting him out of her immediate vicinity. 
She did not know his people, and she 
distrusted them. She feared some ul- 
terior motive behind the summons. 
Perhaps they wanted to win him away 
her. Perhaps they intended to 
interfere. 

If that was the case, however, they 
hadn’t a chance. Beverly made him 
wire back that he would cast his vote 
by mail. She would not let him leave 
her all alone in the West. He pointed 
out, in vain, that she had friends and 
a mother there. She wanted him. Or, 
at least, she felt it necessary to keep 
him by her side. 

And so the sixth month of her stay 
in Nevada finally came around. 

Mrs. Willard all this time had been 
watching Beverly with the keen eyes 
of a mother. And there is little such 
She was a shrewd old 
and, 
not utterly 


from 


eyes do not see. 
lady, if an old-fashioned one, 


1¢ was 


being a woman, s 
without guile. 

She observed Beverly's growing in- 
terest in the letters from home, and her 
marked indifference to news about 
John. And a week before Beverly’s 
case was to come up in court, she came 
to her daughter’s room one. morning, 
laboring under tremendous _ excite- 
ment. 

Beverly lay among her silken cush- 
ions, with her hands clasped behind her 
head, her blue eyes fixed upon the ceil- 
ing. As her mother came in, with a 
letter in her hand, all the dreariness 
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and ennui faded out of Beverly’s face 
and a look of eagerness replaced it. 

“Good morning,’ she said noncha- 
lantly, however. Her voice was a§ cas- 
ual as she could make it. “You look 
upset, mother. Anything wrong?” 

“John is sick,” said Mrs. Willard, 
nodding. “Edith writes me she met 
Mrs. Weaver, and she told her. He’s 
down with diphtheria, and he’s got a 
nurse.” 

“John!” gasped Beverly, turning pale 
and sitting upright in bed. “Diphthe- 
ria?” 

“So Edith 
Willard. 

“I knew he’d get something, some 
day, by going without overshoes or an 
umbrella or an overcoat!” cried Bev- 
erly. “I always reminded him. If I'd 
been there to remind him, he wouldn’t 
have it!” 

She was half crying. 

“Nonsense!” protested Mrs. Willard. 
“Don’t be foolish!” 

“What ought I to do?’ asked Bev- 
erly excitedly, seizing her mother’s 
hands as the old lady sat down on the 
side of the bed. 

“Why, nothing, 
mother, surprised. ‘“You’re being di- 
vorced from him, aren’t you? What 
should you do? He’s nothing to you 
any 


writes,” answered Mrs, 


” 


answered her 


more!” 
“But he is!” pointed out Beverly. 
“I’m not divorced yet. He’s still 
husband, until the court signs my de- 
cree. And that isn’t until next week, 
I’m going to him!” 

“Beverly!” gasped her mother. 

“T must, if he’s ill! It’s my duty! 
Suppose he should die while I’m suing 


my 


him for divorce. People would talk 
dreadfully. And I should feel awful! 
I must go to him. I’m going to leave 
now !” 


She suited the action to the word by 
stepping out of bed. 


cried Mrs. Willard. 


“Tmpossible !” 
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“What will people say? What will 
Sedgewick think?” 
“Ill explain to Sedgewick,” said 
Beverly. ‘Hurry and get ready!” 
She rang the bell violently. She sent 
her maid to pack. She sent the negro 
boy to tell Elizabeth and Ruth to make 
ready. She sent her companion for 
tickets and accommodations. And 
when she was dressed, she wrote a note 
to Sedgewick. She said: 
John is desperately ill with 
diphtheria. He has sent for me, and I 
daren’t refuse to go. Imagine what would 
be said if he died after I had refused to go 
to him on his deathbed! Will let you know 
how to communicate with me BEVERLY. 


Dear SEDGE: 


The note she dispatched by her negro 
boy just as she boarded the train East. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

They arrived in Pittsburgh at nine 
o’clock at night, and took a cab to Mel- 
wood Avenue. The house was closed 
up, the blinds drawn, no light shining 
out anywhere. It had a look of aban- 
donment about it. 

A terrible thought flashed through 
Beverly’s head. 

“He's dead!” she cried, sinking back 
upon the cushions of the cab, half faint- 
ing. 

“Nonsense!” 
“He’s probably 
that’s all.” 

She called the address to the driver, 
and they drove to old Mrs. Weaver’s, 
Beverly reviving at this renewed hope 
held out to her. But Mrs. Weaver's 
house was also closed. 

A kindly neighbor informed them 
that the Weavers had moved to High- 
land Avenue. She gave them the num- 
ber. They drove on there. 

The house that now confronted them 
was large and beautifully covered with 
There were beautiful, well-kept 


protested her mother. 
moved to his mother’s; 


vines. 
grounds about it. 








“This can’t be their house,” said Bey- 
erly, staring. “We must have misun- 
derstood her.” 

“Perhaps a private sanitarium,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Willard. é 

They proceeded to the door and rang 
the bell. A manservant responded. 

“The doctor? Where is he? Take 
me to him!” cried Beverly excitedly. 

“One moment, madam,” said the serv- 
ant. 

Startled, he hurried to the nearest 
door and threw it open. 

“If you please, sir?” he cried. 

John came out slowly, an open book 
still in his hand, his finger marking his 
place. He looked a little thinner, a lit- 
tle older, too; but otherwise quite well. 

“Beverly!” he gasped, stopping short 
upon the threshold. 

She swayed unsteadily for an instant, 
then threw herself upon him in a trans- 
port of joy. 

“John!” she cried. “But I don’t un- 
derstand. You’re not ill?” 

“ll?” he repeated. “Certainly not.” 

She drew back uncertainly. 

“But I thought 
heard e 

She 


she cried. “I 








looked about for her mother. 
That shrewd strategist had disap- 
peared. And she had taken Elizabeth 
with her. But Ruth was standing there, 
interestedly looking on. 

“Daddy!” 
him and running toward him. 


cried Ruth, remembering 


A wire came from Nevada next 
morning, bringing the joyful tidings 
that Beverly’s decree had been signed. 

They celebrated by being instantly re- 
married. 

Accordingly they celebrate two wed- 
ding anniversaries every year. 

\s for Logan, to the satisfaction of 
all concerned, he married Marion Mar- 
shall and they lived happily ever after. 
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a OUNG Mrs. Ravenel sat alone 
upon the gallery of her house 
in the deepening twilight of 
April, gazing off across the 
wide acres of her husband’s 
plantation with eyes in which pride 
mingled with another expression. It 
was the first time in the year of her 
married life that she had been quite 
alone. She was not nervous about it. 
She told herself this so often that she 
almost believed herself. It was very 
peaceful, this flat, green country lying 





bathed in the glow of the aftermath; 
very peaceful and very silent. As far 
as the eye could see the land was 


She was a queen, view- 
She was also the 


Beaupré land. 
ing her vast domain. 


only white woman within a radius of 
ten miles. 
She found herself wishing, yearning, 


that she thought she had 


sounds, 


for sounds 
ugly cit) such as the 
the whir and clangor 
of trolley Far away a dog bayed 
the faint moon. Nearer, from a group 
of cabins across the fields, a voice rose 
and fell mellifluously, punctuated by 
fervid “Amens!’ Presently a hymn 
rolled out, its words partially audible: 


forgotten ; 
honk of motors, 
cars. 


“T’s gwine away to halle-hallelujah, 

I’s gwine away—uh!—an’ I’s gwine now. 
I’s gwine away to halle-hallelujah, 

I prays de Lawd—uh !—He’ll show me how.” 


There was something queerly uncouth 
and savage about the rhythm, with its 








usual odd catch in each pause. At first 
the negro songs had been interesting to 
her unaccustomed ear and rather amus- 
ing. But she no longer smiled over 
them; she listened with a slight’ shud- 
der. Of late these queer black folk, 
with their childish superstition, their 
unreasoning anger, their sudden, cause- 
less bursts of merriment, had seemed 
to Mary Ravenel a little less than hu- 
man. She felt them to be part of the 
menace that brooded latterly over this 
fertile land of her adoption; a vague 
menace—the spirit of the river, per- 
haps, rolling, caged and sullen, between 
its levees a few miles away, watched 
hourly now by the planters whose sal- 
vation depended upon the strength of 
the walls they had builded. 

That evening she had begged to be 





allowed to take her place with othet 
wives upon the levee, tending fires, 
brewing coffee, doing the woman's 
share of cheer and comfort making. 


But Philip Ravenel found his wife 
something too rare and precious for 
such service. 

“No, no, dearest. I can’t have my 
little sweetheart out there in the damp 
night air among all sorts of rough peo- 
ple—roustabouts, tramps, whatever riff- 
Calline 
will stay here with you, , old, 
fortable Calline. If you’re nervous, re- 
member the telephone will bring you 
Mrs. Latour, Mrs. Labouisse, any of 


raff we can press into service. 


good com- 














76 
the neighbors, whenever you want 
them. I’ve spoken to them about it. 


And if anything should happen—but 
nothing will, of course—just fold your 
hands and wait.for me. I'll be on my 
way to you.” 

She clung to him. 
couldn’t come, Phil?” 

“Couldn't!” He laughed out his 
sturdy man’s defiance of God and fate. 
“I'd like to see the thing that could keep 
me from you! Goose!” He held her 
tight, kissed her hair and her eyes, and 
galloped away. 

Then had arrived Calline from the 
kitchen, humble and plausible, asking 
permission to ‘jes’ step over to de meet- 
in’house a jiffy to speak to a fr’en’ 
what done sont me a message.” That 
was an hour ago; and now the fat and 
unctuous voice of the recreant was dis- 
tinctly to be recognized, leading in song. 
Mrs. Ravenel was rather glad. The 
vigilance of the woman irked her; a 
vigilance that she felt to be vaguely 
hostile, since a “revival” was in prog- 
ress, a religious orgy that nightly at- 
tracted to Beaupré Plantation all the 
negroes in the surrounding country. 
Moreover, a black woman could not 
be regarded as a companion. Mrs. 
Ravenel would infinitely have preferred 
the company of the poor watchdog, 
Tige, who had found stiff and 
stark at the door only the day before. 


“Suppose you 


been 


Mary smiled as she remembered the 
thing they had found on the threshold 
beside him. It bottle of red 
liquid with a horsehair in it and a 
feather sticking out of the top; evi- 


was a 


dently a hoodoo. But even as she 
smiled, she shivered again. 
“T wonder what’s the matter with 


me?” she thought. “I seem to be work- 
ing myself up, and it isn’t good for me. 
Just nerves, of course. I'll be all right 
after May.” 

Her face grew tender and 
touched lovingly the contents of the 
“After May” 


she 


workbasket at her side. 
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was a magic phrase in the Ravenel 
household. Even as she groped for 
comfort among the little garments, her 
fingers touched something cold and sin- 
ister. It was a loaded pistol. 

She jumped to her feet and hurried 
indoors to the companionship of her 
piano. She played everything that was 
sane and soothing in her repertoire 
—Beethoven, Schubert, Liszt. But 
through it all she was listening, listen- 
ening to the wide silence that closed 
about her. 

Presently her mind reverted to an in- 
cident that had hardly disturbed her at 
the time of its except in 
its effect upon her husband. She had 
been hunting ferns in a bit of swamp- 
land near the house, when she had be- 
Turn- 


occurrence 


come aware of being watched. 
ing, she had discovered a face peering 
through the leaves; a face that she re- 
membered having seen before, with an 
expression she had also seen before. 
It seemed to her quite a natural expres- 
sion in the eyes of men, for Mary Ra- 
venel was a beautiful woman. 

“What are you doing?” she had in- 
quired tranquilly. 

“Jes’ a-lookin’ at you, m’dame. You 
sho is purty,” the mulatto had replied, 
and had slipped away, followed by a 
large, half-bred hound. 

When she had reported this 


to her hus 


encoun- 
ter, with some amusement, 
band, his anger had seemed quite out 
of proportion to the cause. 
“White Alec, damn him!” 
had blazed and darkened. 
tles it. Now he’s got to go!” 
“Why, Phil? Is he a ‘bad nigger 
“T don’t know—not yet, perhaps. He 
won’t work, and the negroes say ugly 
things about him. They don’t like him. 
But I’ve given him the benefit of the 


His eyes 
“That set- 


doubt, because —oh, well, he was born 
on the place, you see. His mother was 
Those yellow ones 
though. 


one of our people. 
will bear watching, 
He'll have to go.” 


always 
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A few days later he had said to her: 
“I’ve sent that yellow boy out of the 
parish for good, sweetheart. You 
needn’t be afraid any longer.” 

“But I never was afraid,’ she had 
answered, quite truthfully at the time. 

Now, however, she could have made 
no such reply. The face among the 
leaves haunted her—a__ thick-lipped, 
eager young face with the repulsive 
grayish pallor that means too large an 
admixture of white blood. The look 
in his eyes no longer seemed natural. 
He was not a man; he was a negro. 
Mary Ravenel had learned her lesson 
of the South. 

She played on steadily, determinedly. 
At intervals she glanced over her shoul- 
der to be sure nobody was behind her. 
The floor creaked. A curtain moved, 
stealthily, in the breeze. But gradu- 
ally the music had its effect. She was 
lost in the tenderness of the Schubert 
“Serenade,” when suddenly, just be- 
neath her winfow, a hound bayed, then 
stopped short on the note as if he had 
been choked. 

She leaped to her feet. 
no hounds at Beaupré. 

“It must be some dog up from the 
quarters,” she whispered, after a tense 
“I—I'd better go and see.” 

Pistol in hand, she made her round 
of the house outside, but found no dog. 
[ree toads and owls were in 
full chorus. The night closed softly 
around her, silver with the radiance of 
a full moon. This wide out-of-doors 
seemed safer, somehow, than the creak- 
ing, watching, empty house. The gar- 
den called to her with dewy fragrances 
of heliotrope and warm box and roses. 
While she hesitated, remembering 
warnings against low ground after sun- 
set, a mocking bird spoke from the 
depths of his crape myrtle; whispered 
a moment, husky with happiness; burst 
into an ecstasy of golden song. 

She hesitated no longer. The near, 





There were 


moment. 


SCI eech 


sweet breath of the loam banished her 
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: 
fears, her loneliness. She felt that she 
was one with this fecund earth, with 
every blossoming shrub and flower, 
with the bird himself, so heartful of 
love and moonlight that he could not 
waste the hours in sleeping. The buds 
were babies, the young leaves, the eggs 
in the crape myrtle tree—all babies. 

“We know!” she whispered, moving 
here and there among them, touching, 
tending, caressing. “We know!” 

And then a voice said close behind 
her: “Dis hyer li'l’ gun, hit b’long to 
you, m’dame ?” 

He stood holding out to her the pis- 
tol, which she had laid down and for- 
gotten when she began her moonlight 
gardening—a man with the body of a 
young Greek, and the loose, coarse lips 
of a negro. There was fawning ad- 
miration in his eyes. Like the hound 
beside him, he might have been humbly 
wagging a tail. 

After a moment she found her voice. 
Its steadiness surprised her. 

“Yes, it is mine, thank you.” 

He gave it to her. First, however, 
he emptied the cartridges into his 
pocket. 

“’*Tain’t noways safe fo’ leddies to be 








totin’ li'l’ guns aroun’. Dey mought 
go off,” he said gravely. 

“What do you want here?” Her 
voice was not quite so steady. “If 


you're looking for work——” 

He gave her a slow, wide smile. “‘No, 
Me an’ ’Poleon, we don't keer 
much about wukkin’, Dey’s a-plenty to 
eat roun’ dis-away. Robbits an’ feeshes 
an’ possums *Poleon’s a right good 
possum dawg.” 

“In that case,” remarked the lady, 
with dignity, “you would better go 
away. Mr. Ravenel does not allow idle 
people about his place.” 

The .mulatto’s eyes gleamed a little. 
“T knows dat, m’dame. Mr. Phil ‘low 
he’s gwineter shoot us daid nex’ time he 
cotches us roun’.” 

“Then why do you stay?” 


m’dame. 
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He grinned. “We-ell, Mr. Phil ain't 
cotched us yit,” he drawled. “An’ he 
hadn’t no right to drive me out’n my 
home.” 

“That is impertinence! You know 
very well that Beaupré belongs to Mr. 
Ravenel.” 

“Yas’m. But de swamps an’ bayous, 
dey b’longs to me.” He gazed away 
from her across the sleeping country- 
side. 

She felt a stab of unexpected sym- 
pathy. There is no word in English 
for the thing that he felt. Italians call 
it “campanilismo’’—the love of a man 
for the shadow of his own campanile. 
After all, had Philip been quite fair to 
order this man out of the only home he 
knew, simply because he had dared to 
look at her with admiration? 

“T y il see what can be done,” 
said uncertainly, moving past him. “1 


she 


will tell Mr. Ravenel that you are 
here.” 

“Wen he comes home,” added the 
mulatto. 


It was the tone of voice rather than 
the words that sent her heart pounding 
into her throat. So he knew that Philip 
was absent! She forced her feet to 
move slowly, though they longed to run. 
She did not glance over her shoulder. 

“T must not let him think I am 
afraid,” she told herself. “I must not 
be afraid. It isn’t good for me.” And 
moved deliberately toward the 
house, a stately little figure with the 
moonlight like a nimbus upon her soft 
blond hair. 

The man at her heels thought that 
he would like very much to touch with 
his hands that soft blond hair. ; 

She had almost gained the haven of 
the door when he spoke again, tenta- 
“Me and ’Poleon right hongry, 


she 


tively : 


m’dame.” 
“You may wait here, and I will see 
whether Calline can find you something 
to eat,’ came the faint reply. 
The mulatto chuckled. 


*Reck’n Cal- 


line ain’t comin’ back fo’ a right smaht 
while. I heahs her singin’ over yon- 
der,” he said. 

Close at her heels, he followed into 
the kitchen, foiling her purpose of lock- 
ing the door against him. Her wits 
were working clearly. She piled a plat- 
ter with food, thinking to slip away to 
the telephone while he ate. He and 
the dog attacked the food ravenously, 
share and share alike. She tiptoed into 
the front hall and softly locked the door 
behind her. With hand on the tele- 
phone bell to muffle it, she rang again 
“Hello, hello!” she whis- 
was no answer. She 


“What's the 


and again, 
pered. There 
shook the box in a panic. 





matter? Oh, why don’t you answer? 
Please answer af 

“Reck'n hit cain’t, m’dame.  Hit's 
done busted.” The mulatto had fol- 


lowed her through another door. 

She turned on him, beginning to pant 
a little. “I suppose you've done this. 
You mean to rob us? V@ry well. I'll 
get you what money there is in the 
house.” 

She found a well-filled purse in her 
desk and gave it to him. “There! Now 
go! Quick, before my husband catches 
you!” 
He grinned a little and stood waiting. 

“Not enough? But it’s all I have,” 
she said desperately. ‘“\Wait—there’s 
some jewelry.” 

She hurried into het 
lowed. She thrust 
small hoard of pins and rings and brace- 
lets. He looked at them with childish 
pleasure. 

“Dey sho is purty,” he 
and slipped them into his pocket. 
he did not go. 

“There’s nothing else except the sil- 
ver. It’s on the sideboard. Come! I'll 
show you.” In the dining room. she 
would find a knife to protect herself. 

But he shook his head, grinning. “Me 
ain't so pertickler 


room, He fol- 


} 


into his hands her 


murmured 


But 


an’ ’Poleon, we 
‘bout eatin’ off silver dishes, m’dame. 

















We ain’t quality.” He gazed at her; 
and as he gazed, he licked his lips. 

There was good blood in Mary Ra- 
venel. With knees shaking under her, 
she faced him haughtily, giving back 
look for look. She had read somewhere 
that wild beasts might be quelled by 
the human gaze. Perhaps it had its ef- 
fect. After a moment he said, with an 
odd diffidence: “Dat was a_ right 
purty chune you-all was playin’ when 
*Poleon let off his mouf and skeert you, 
m’dame. Hit went sort of dis-away— 
I can’t remember it very good.” He 
whistled, very beautifully, a curious 
minor version of the Schubert “Ser- 
enade.”’ 

“You—you would like me to play it 
for you again?’ She remembered hav- 
ing heard that music also quieted wild 
beasts. 

He nodded eagerly. It took what she 
had left of courage to drag her shak- 
ing limbs to the piano, to sit down with 
her back to him. Twice, three times, 
her stiffened fingers blundered through 
the “Serenade.” She might have gone 
on playing it indefinitely, but that she 
felt a hot breath on her bared neck. 

She faced him, at bay, a lioness de- 
fending her young. “Stop! Don’t you 
dare touch me! Don’t you dare come 
near me! Aren’t you ashamed to 
frighten. me this way? Can’t you see I 
must not be frightened? If you've got 
ever had a mother 
me 


any decency—if you 

-if you’re a man at all—leave 
alone! For the sake of my baby 
Oh, aren’t you ashamed of yourself? 
Aren’t you ashamed ; 

The treacherous knees gave way at 
last; helpless sobs took possession of 
her; she crumpled at his feet, spent and 
done. The mulatto stood gazing down 
with a queer look on his face, the desire 
of a man mingling with something that 
was not desire. He put out a hand to 
touch that shining hair and withdrew 
it sheepishly. The dog moved about 
her, sniffing inquiry. 
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“Hyar, you ’Poleon!” The voice 
came from the other side of the room. 
“Don’t you take on dat-away, m’dame. 
I didn’t go for to skeer you so. I jes’ 
likes to look at you; dat’s why I bin 
hangin’ roun’. Ain’t nebber had no use 
for dese yer black wenches. Dey so 
ogly,” he said, oddly wistful. “I 
’bleeged to git even someways with 
Mr. Phil for drivin’ me out’n my home, 
but I ain’t a-gwineter hurt you, m’dame. 
W’y, I cain’t.” He lifted his head with 
a sort of shamefaced pride. “I’s a 
w ite man!” 

His slouching tread died away on the 
road outside. From far off came the 
whistled air of Schubert’s “Serenade.” 
He was gone. 

Yet still the sobs had their way with 
her, shook and tore her from head to 
foot. She began to be more afraid of 
them than of the mulatto, “I must stop 
crying,” she gasped. “I must!” And 
could not. Through her hysteria 
stabbed now and then a dull pain, which 
came with increasing regularity. Pres- 
ently she knew what it meant. 

She stumbled to her feet. “I must 
have help,” she said aloud dully. 

Across the fields the revival was still 
loudly in progress, but to her shocked 
nerves the thought of a black face was 
unbearable. She wanted white people 
about her, white women. What to do? 
The telephone was cut. There 
horses, but Mary had 
harnessed a horse in her city-bred life, 
and she was afraid of them. She was 
afraid of so many things. Most of all, 
she was afraid of the nearness of the 
negroes. 

“T'll walk. I'll just keep on walk- 
ing until I reach a white woman,” she 
said, and started doggedly down the 
road. 

She had not gone far when she heard 
the approaching gallop of a horse. She 
gave a great cry. “It’s Philip! Oh, 
thank God! It’s Philip!” and ran, stag- 
gering, to meet him. 


were 


Ravenel never 
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But it was not Ravenel. It was a 
bareheaded man on a lathered mule, 
which he urged with whip and spur as 
Philip would never have urged a spent 
animal. When he saw her, he shouted, 
shouted as he passed, shouted back over 
his shoulder. For a moment the words 
made no impression on her numbed 
brain. 

“Get to high ground! Crevasse in 
the levee! Be quick! Big levee’s go- 
ing? High ground For God's 
sake, get busy!” 

Then a strange thing happened to 
Mary Ravenel. Her panic and pain 
dropped from her, forgotten. She was 
no longer a woman in mortal weak- 
ness, no longer the wife or the mother. 
She was the master, upon whom de- 
pended human lives. In Philip’s ab- 
sence, his duty was hers. The phrase 
that came naturally to her lips was one 
that he had inherited from generations 
of slave-holding ancestry. 

“My people—I must take care of my 
people,” she said, and started across the 
fields to the cabins. 

It was a long way, and there were 
fences to climb. Not a good runner 
at best, her feet dragged now with a 
terrible heaviness. But she struggled 
on. Suddenly, with a grim smile at her 
stupidity, she remembered the planta- 
tion bell. That would bring them. 

In a few moments its brazen clangor 





startled the uneven at 


first, but gaining in strength and insist- 


quiet country ; 
ence until it penetrated the conscious- 
ness of the religion-drunk negroes. 
From her higher ground she could see 
them spilling out of the meetinghouse 
and the cabins, running toward her with 
shouts and laughter that suddenly 
changed to a desperate silence. For 
fast as they ran under the urgency of 
the bell, the river was faster. At one 
moment, she noticed far away a curi- 
ous shining on the ground, a curious 
reflection of the moonlight. At the 
there was moisture about her 


next, 











feet. Not until it reached her ankles 
did she stop ringing and run to the 
house, where already many negroes had 
gathered on the gallery. 

Others had opened the stable doors 
and released the horses, which charged, 
snorting and splashing, about the yard 
until the old coachman mounted one, 
bareback, and herded them together 
with strange cries. 

“Gotter git ‘em to high ground som’- 
er’s, missy,” he called, and passed on 
into the world of waters, a gallant old 
figure, quite unaware of heroism. 

Others still had meade a raft out of 
the stable doors, and were poling it 
hither and the rescue of late 
comers who had taken refuge on trees 
Soon it was overcrowded. 


yé m to 


and fences. 

“That is enough!” called the watch- 
ing mistress. ‘Pull for the railroad em- 
bankment now !” 

She realized that if too many were 
waterbound in the house, provisions 
must soon give out. Throughout that 
night her brain worked with a strange 
clearness, while she looked on trust- 
ingly, as if it were the brain of some 
other person. 

The negroes on the raft obeyed with- 
out demur. Only a young woman on 
the gallery, whose husband was among 
them, whimpered a little, and Mary took 
her hand to comfort her. 


“Tell Mr. Philip we’re 


waiting for 


him,”’ she called after the raft 
The black people clustered close 
about her in silence. Oddly enough, 


the acrid odor of their flesh was not re- 
pellent to her. She was glad to have 
them so near; glad of their steadying 
dependence. Constantly their eyes 
turned toward her, with patient, sub- 
missive glances that demanded nothing, 
merely reminded her that they were 
there, waiting. 

“Don’t be frightened. 
she reassured them kindly. 
will be coming soon.” 
he would reach her over this 


It’s all right,” 
“Mr. Philip 


How 























waste of water, and what he could do 
for them when he came, were matters 
that did not concern her. That he 
would keep his promise, she knew; and 
she had a woman’s blind sense of safety 
in her home. Surely nothing very 
dreadful could happen here, in her own 
rooms, surrounded by her own furni- 
ture and servants! 

Now and then pain gripped her, but 
she fought it back, declined to recognize 
it. There was no time for pain just 
then. She and the negroes watched as 
if hypnotized the gradual disappearance 
of their world. Silently, irresistibly, 
under the wide-spreading silver still- 
ness of the moon, the river resumed 
its own. Fences were lost. The live 
oaks dipped their mosses lightly up and 
down in the flood as if they were rins- 
ing them. Nothing was to be seen of 
the drowned garden: except the top of 
the tallest crape myrtle, over which 
swooped and hovered two frantic mock- 
ing birds, defying with hoarse scfeams 
threatened their nest, 
this calm, insatiable river. 

Queer craft floated about the yard— 

garden bench manned by an anxious 
at, a chicken coop crowded with be- 
lraggled fowls. Suddenly the great 

k barn was seen to shiver, to move, 






is enemy that 





turn quietly over on its side and drift 
Mary Ravenel turned, startled, 
loes the water ever come higher 


ked of their experi 
ce 

It was the oldest of them who an- 
swered, Uncle Zeke: “Dunno, missy. 
| ain't nebber saw it so bad as dis hyer. 
Reck’n hit’s de big levee what’s gone.” 

Like most Mississippi Valley houses, 
the Ravenels’ was of frame, set upon a 
light elevation, with living rooms on 
‘cond floor over a high basement. 





the gallery steps the water had 
ounted steadily, covering them, one 
y one. Even as they spoke, a small 





> broke and spre ad acti ; the floor 
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“We'd better get into the house,” 
she said. 

They crowded after her, pressing 
close, like frightened dogs to their mas- 
ter. The doors at ¢ither end of the hall 
were closed and bolted. But the river 
would not be denied. It entered after 
them, a thin trickle that soon became 
ankle deep. From the stairs, lamp in 
hand, she watched her dignified old 
furniture begin to careen slowly about 
in an unseemly revel. The piano, with 
a jangling sound of protest, joined the 
rest. Then beneath her feet the floor 
gave one long, premonitory shudder. 

She remembered the fate of the big 


stock barn. “Why, Zeke,” she said, 
with a gasp, “I—I don’t believe the 
house is going to stand this!” 

He answered simply: “No’m. Hit 


ain’t. What we gwineter do now?” 

Her eyes closed. That was the ques- 
tion she asked God. “Keep the pain 
away while I think,” she urged Him. 
“What shall I do with them now?” 

It was God who answered, but 
one of the house servants. ‘“Ain’t we- 
all better be gittin’ de big bateau out’n 
de attic, Miss Mary?” 


not 


She laughed with relief. She had 
forgotten the emergency boat which 


Ravenel, like many other valley plant- 


ers, kept in the house for greater 
curity 

“Of course! Get it down!” she cried 
gayly ‘There'll be m for eve 
body!” But when they had launched 
it, she saw that there would not be 


room for everybody. They saw it, too 
Underfoot, the house shivered again. 

The imminent peril began to 
their awe of “white folks.” 
pushed past her. Two young 
leaped into the boat 

“That’s 
“One of you hold the boat steady while 
takes the children. Hand 
First litth 
Now your baby, Mandy 


lessen 
They 
bucks 
said quickly 


right,” she 


the other 
them 
Phil, there. 
The bow legged one next. 


down one at atime. 


J fere’s a 
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little girl—don’t drop her! 
mother in, Joe. So. Take 
now.” 

Her clear voice, speaking to them by 
name, steadied them as the voice of its 
trainer steadies a frightened colt. She 
got all the women and children into the 
boat, then the old men. The young 
ones followed. There were only two 
left when she realized that the gunwales 
were dangerously close to the water. 

“That’s all. Pull away, boys!” she 
said cheerfully. “Uncle Zeke, I put 
you in charge of the boat. Don’t let 
them move about. 

There ‘was an outcry from the two 
about to be left. They climbed the 
rail. Mary found unexpectedly in her 
hand the empty pistol which she had 
thrust into her dress and forgotten until 
that moment. 

“Get back! 
the boat?” she said sternly. 
boys!” 


this one 


(x od-by vgs 


Do you want to swamp 
“Get back, 


Still 


They cringed away from her. 
the boat waited. 

“Why don’t you start?” she cried. 
“What are you waiting for?” 


Uncle answered: “Fo’ you, 
missy.” 

Her eyes went dim. She had for- 
gotten herself, but they had not forgot- 
ten, even in their panic, these timid, 


trusting, faithful people whom she had 


Zeke 


so feared and hated. 

She smiled at them 
“There’s no room, and | 
for Mr. Philip. Good-by. 
you!” 

They started. A hubbub arose. The 
voice of Calline was to be heard, cry- 
ing: “Let me out! I gotter stay with 
my miss. De boss lef’ me to take cyar 
my young miss. Let me out, I tells 
you!” 

Also the Zeke, enjoying 
power. “You cain’t git out! Sit still, 
you ole, fat fool! ‘What you calls yo’- 
se’f doin’? I’s bossin’ dis bateau!” 

The current caught them, swept them 


gratefully. 
have to wait 
God bless 


voice of 


Help your 


sharply around the house, out of sight, 
Calline still tardily protesting her devo- 
tion to duty. 

The two who were left were hastily 
improvising a raft out of doors roped 
together, a puny thing with which to 
brave the power of the river. She had 
not the heart to watch them launch it. 

“Good luck to you, boys!” she said 
shakily, and went into her room. 

Soon there were excited cries and 
splashing and even laughter; for the 
two were young and negroes. Their 
voices grew faint in the distance. She 
There was nobody to think 
Pain 


was alone. 
for now, nobody to take care of. 
might have its way with her. 

“God, look after my poor people,” 
she whispered, lying there in the dark 
ness. “God, if Philip is coming for me, 
he'd better make haste,” she said again ; 
and spoke no more. 

Vague things happened around her, 
as they do in dreams. The room 
seemed to be floating, revolving. Once 
the floor tilted up and slid her bed 
across to a window. When she cared 
to open her dazed eyes, she saw, mov- 
ing past in the bright moonlight, ob- 
jects that had always seemed station- 
ary—telegraph poles, trees, and so 
forth. Smaller things bobbed along at 
the window sill beside her—the garden 
bench with its cat, an overturned buggy, 
chairs. Her own grand ‘piano passed, 
riding jauntily, and she wondered what 
it was doing out-of-doors. Once there 
was a tangled mass of wreckage out of 
which protruded a stiff human arm. 
Once a hog swam valiantly past, snort- 
ing; and some part of her that was not 
racked with pain whispered after him: 
“Good for you, old piggy! I hope you 
get there!” 

Later—perhaps it was delirium—she 
heard whistling, clear and sweet. It 
came nearer. She could distinguish the 
air. of Schubert’s “Serenade,” set curi- 
ously in the minor. With a start, she 


opened her eyes. Straight toward her, 
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down the path of the low moon, came a 
stalwart, swaying figure, bending to his 
pole with the grace of a gondolier. At 
his feet crouched a great hound. 

She lay back, still and shuddering, 
hoping that he would pass. Suddenly 
she knew that he must not pass. That 
stranger brain of hers woke and called 
to him, again and again. It was not 
for herself that she called. 

In a moment he was at the window. 
“[ knowed I'd fin’ you som’er’s—I 
knowed it!” he cried, in triumph. “I'd 
‘a’ bin hyar befo’, but dey wa’n’t noth- 
in’ to come on. Dar sot me an’ ’Poleon 
like two great buhds in a tree, twel 
along come two Beaupre niggers on a 
raf’, an’ we swum out an’ tuck’n it away 
from ’em.” He chuckled. Lawdy, 
but dem niggers stuck closer’n flies in 
wintertime! Kep’ a-pushin’ of ’em 
back, an’ a-pokin’ of ’em down, twel I 
thought I never was gwineter git away 
from ’em.”’ 


She shivered. “You drowned 
them ?” 
“T reck’n,” he 


room 


“you 


said indifferently. 
fo’ dem an’ we-all, 
too. Mek haste, please, m/’dame. 
*Tain’t no to lose. Dis house 
gwineter tuhn turtle directly, an’ den 


“Dey wa’n't 
time 


wha’ll you be at?” 


d ped. 


you's 

ain't 
ked, very gently. ‘Come, 
don’t be Dis 
a-gwine to hurt you, kase | won’t let it. 
Hit was me what called it here. Dis 
ole ribber gotter do jes’ like I tells it!” 


skeert ! ole ribber ain’t 


“Come, m’dame!” 
‘No! I’d rather 


he boasted. 
“No!” she gasped. 

—die here— 
‘Den I 


fotch you,” he 


pintedly got to come 


said. 
She struggled, fought him off, 
to her bed w hands 


frantic 


14 
itn 
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end he got her onto the raft quite 
easily, because she had fainted. 

A cold, wet touch on her face brought 
back consciousness. She seemed to be 
lying on the very breast of the river, 
which now and again enveloped her in 
its clammy arms. She wondered that 
she did not sink. Then she was aware 
of some creature that pressed against 
her, whining; of a voice that spoke 
above, urgent and anxious. 

“Try to set up an’ lean aginst me 
Jes’ try, m’dame. Dis way ’tain’t no 
room fo’ ’Poleon. Cain’t you please 
try?” 

She made a dizzy effort, but sank 
back, helpless. Once more the river laid 
its cold touch upon her. 

“°Tain’t no use,” said the voice above 
miserably. “She cain’t do it, ’Poleon. 
You gotter git off an’ swim. Try to 
mek it, boy! Try to git on a log or 
somethin’. I’ll come back an’ fin’ you, 
’Poleon.”’ 

He was speaking as if to a man who 
understood. a faint yelp, a 
1 Mary saw the dog plung- 


There was 
splash, and 
ing after them, with trusting, startled 
Alec poled 
them. 


eyes fixed on his master. 
hard, but the d 
66( rit 


pushing him off 


; 1 
overtook 


"4 +1 
said tl 


y 
O§$ 
e man 


p* le. 


back !”’ sternly, 


with the 
The dog’s eyes were frightened now, 
but still trusting \gain he reached the 
git on. *Tain’t 


no room,” said the man brokenly, and 
pushed him away 

The third time, with a sharp,-indrawn 
breath, he brought his pole down on 


It did not rise again. 


the dog’s head. 
j 


Deadly nausea shook Mary ‘Ravenel. 
So it was that he had treated the negro 


boys whose raft he had wanted. So, 


doubtless, he would treat her when the 


time came. She was alone in the night 


flood with a murderer. 
felt 


face that Was 


and the 


Chen she somet! ing her 


the 


wet on 


nnt "11 . 1-3 
not ive! Looking 
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up, she saw that the murderer was 
weeping. 

For the moment her vision cleared 
and she knew him for what he was— 
the outcast, the creature without a 
chance, discarded by two races, un- 
wanted by the very mother who bore 
him, carrying in his nature God knows 
what warring elements, lonely, hunted, 
friendless except for the dog which 
would follow him no more. 

“Alec!” she said, appalled. ‘Alec! 
Oh, what have we done to you?” 

And presently, sensing the sorrow in 
her voice, he spoke out his heart to 
her. 

“’Poleon looked like a dawg, but he 
wa'n't. No’m. He was a pus 
wa’n’t nebber skeert of me. He 
me. Him an’ me bin togedd 
smaht while.” 

For hours they floated here and there 
upon the face of the waters; caught 
sometimes in eddies, where they whirled 
with other flotsam until the man wrested 
them away by the sheer strength of his 
arms; following swift currents that led 


son. He 
trusted 


right 


nowhere; poling desperately out of the 
path of drifting danger ; lost in the black 
strangeness of a world that the moon 
had at last deserted. A little wind had 
come up, and sent playful waves splash- 
ing across the raft, so that Mary clung 
to it half drowned, half conscious, at in- 
tervals faintly moaning.~ The man, lis- 


tening, peered ahead and poled harder. 


At last she was aware of grass be- 
neath her, and her thrashing arms 
struck against something cold and solid, 
to which-they clung. It was a marble 
headstone. Alec’s instinct, sure in the 
untutored man as in the beast, had led 
them to the only hill in the countryside, 
on top of which there was a small plan- 
tation graveyard. Others had found 
this refuge; a fox, padding restlessly 
about; a hog, doubtless the valiant 
swimmer to whom she had wished good 
luck; a cow, lowing mournfully for a 


calf that did not answer. Here and 


there the gleam of eyes among the 
grasses showed the presence of other 
watching creatures. 

“Reck’n you cain’t git no farder, 
m'dame. I'll be gwine erlong,” said 
White Alec. 

The meaning of his words pierced 
through her lethargy. She cried out, 
clutched at him, begged him not to de- 
sert her. He had ceased to be the 
negro, the outcast, the murderer; he 
was merely a human being, about to 
leave her alone in her agony. 

“I gotter go. I darsn’t stay hyar— 
de ha’nts,” he explaired, looking about 
him fearfully. “But dey ain’t a-gwine 
ter hurt 
nothin’ gwineter hurt you.” 
a curious, wistful lerness in his 
“Anyways, I ’bleeged to fin’ you 


you, m’dame. Reck’n ‘tain't 
There Was 
ten 
voice. 
a doctor some’r’s.” 

“You'll back?” She clung to 
him pitifully. ‘You. won't 
you'll come back and get me?” 


come 


forget - 


aside her clinging hands. 
I darsn’t come back no 


He put 
“No, m’dame. 
Mr. Phil gwineter shoot me now 
sho enough, ef he cotch me. Kase lI’s 
done got even with him—yas’m! Hit 
was me what hoodooed de ribber on 
him. Hit was me what pisened de 
dawg an’ cut de telephone wire an’ 
‘ticed away Calline. An’ I'd ’a’ 
wusser’n dat,” he added, with a queer, 
shamefaced pride, “ef I hadn’t ’a’ been 
a wite man. Good-by, m’dame.” 

But Mary had ceased to be concerned 
with him. She was facing alone her 
final struggle with death and with life. 

Sometimes she was aware of a crea- 
ture there among the graves that 
moaned and prayed and screamed ter- 
“Tt is a woman in agony,” she 

“Why doesn’t somebody go 

Why doesn’t somebody help 
It did not seem possible that 


mo’, 


done 


ribly. 
thought. 
to her? 
her ?” 

the woman was herself. Once she felt 
a warm, clover-scented breath on her 


face, a rough tongue licking her cheek. 
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She was grateful, recalling vaguely an- 
other Mary who had lain thus among 
cattle. Dim faces pressed about her 
in the darkness, a kaleidoscope of faces, 
them, hundreds of them; 
young, tender faces, faces wrinkled and 
wistful and kind, all radiant and all 
mysteriously known to Mary. They 
were the mothers of her race, come 
forth to bid her welcome. 

Suddenly she sat erect and cried in 
a strong voice: “Philip! Philip! 
Philip !” 

Afterward there was silence, except 
for the lowing of the cow and the near, 
steady lapping of water. 


dozens of 


Among the gray shadows of dawn a 
motor boat felt its way slowly, pausing 
here and there while its two occupants 
examined with lanterns some gruesome 
tangle of wreckage. 

“T tell you this is simply a waste of 
urged them. 
mulatto 


time, Ravenel,” one of 


“She’s alive somewhere—the 


saw her with his own eves, safe on a 
hilltoy 


But he 


where there were gravestones. 
4 

need of haste. 

Don't give up!” 


said there was 
Come, come, old man! 
“Oh, why didn’t they keep him? That 


was White \lec. He's POt a Nose like 


a hound. He could have led us straight 
to her. Why did they let him go?” 

“They didn’t,” said the other gravely. 
“They shot him. His pockets were full 
of jewelry—rings, pins, bracelets— 
women’s things, Ravenel. There’s short 
shrift for ghouls at a time like this.” 
He shuddered. “Always was a bad lot, 
that boy.” 

Close at hand a cow lowed mourn- 
fully. 

Ravenel was out of the boat before it 
landed, bending over something that lay 
very quiet among the graves. Then he 
cried out, sobbing: ‘She’s alive, doc- 
tor—alive!” and flung himself beside 
her. 

“Mary—oh, my dear, my dear! God, 
what a night! For hours we've been 
hunting everywhere. Found the house 
drifting a mile away, upside down and 
empty. And you here all this time 
alone——” 

“Not alone,” came the faint whisper. 
“Look! Your son is with me.” And 
with her hand upon the tiny, breathing 
miracle, she found voice again to whis- 
per: “Our people, Phil—are they safe? 
[ tried-—— 
Mary 


Are they safe?” 


Ravenel had learned her 


of the South 


t 


For 


by 


‘ s “ MZ ‘ ~ 
SUFFERERS 
HROUGHOUT the span of nineteen hundred years, 
Men, in unnumbered ways, have often tried 


To picture 


Of Him the Roman 


mocnel 
1] 
i] 


iaiien, l 


know s, O 


faithfully the woes and tears 


soldiers crucified ; 


Mary -Mary, after all 


the pangs oT 
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INKS WEATHERELL 
standing on the top step wrig- 
gling child’s-size hand 
into a manly-looking dogskin 

unconsciously, 


her 


glove, sighed; 
but none the less deeply. 

Perfect ladies, she reflected, did not 
wait until they stood on top steps for 
all the world to gaze upon before put- 
ting on their gloves, but then perfect 
ladies—it was to be hoped—were sel- 
dom so harried, so beset, so in need of 
an immediate change of atmosphere, as 
she had been when she closed the heavy 
door at her back between herself and 
the environment she had found for the 
moment so oppressive. The day had 
been a trying one, and everything be- 
hind that door—the animate and the in- 
animate, the just and the unjust—was 
temporarily under the ban of her dis- 
pleasure. 

The house was the home of her 
wealthy, impractical, literary step-great- 
aunt, and Jinks herself, a little brown 
wren of a girl with a certain irrepressi- 
ble jauntiness of spirit, was the secre- 
tary of all work of that same lady, who 
found her exceedingly useful, possess- 
ing as she did a strange, worldly abil- 
ity to send money orders and talk over 
the telephone, a miraculous insight into 
the manners and customs of type- 
writers, and a clairvoyant knowledge 
that the paper you were looking for was 
in the bottom left-hand drawer. 








[hese gifts were hers by nature, and 
she had acquired in addition an invalua- 
ble talent for furthering without com- 
ment, whatever her private opinion on 
the subject might be, such of her em- 
ployer’s vagaries as came within her 
province; which state of grace she had 
attained by the industrious repetition of 
the formula: “I need the money, and 
this is what she is paying me for. | 
need the money, and this is what she is 
paying me for. I need the money, and 
this is what she is paying me for.” It 
was wonderful, the amount of inspira- 
tion she extracted from this sordid 
statement. 

That day—the day she stood on the 
top step tugging at her glove—Jinks was 
thinking with exasperation of her morn- 
ing’s work. Miss Henrietta had dictated 
twelve letters to twelve unknown physi 
cians in twelve widely separated parts 
of the country, requesting the recipient 
of each one to send the writer forth- 
with—stamp inclosed—details of life as 
lived in his particular locality, such as 
would serve to, give verisimilitude to a 
story which she had it in mind to. pub- 
lish at an early date—in fact, as soon 
as this matter of local color could be 
brought to a focus. She did not know 
the names of the men to whom she had 
written; the letters had been addressed 
to “The Doctor at Turkey Run,” “The 
Doctor at Neely’s Junction,” and so 
forth. She had picked out small places, 
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mere dots on the map, in order to ren- 
der it probable. that the chosen few 
would be “the” and not “a,” and so 
avoid complications. 

The disreputable-looking letters com- 
pleted—for Miss Henrietta had used all 
the typewriter paper to build a fire, and 
maintained that ruled tablet paper an- 
swered every purpose as a substitute; 
“for the object of a letter, my dear, is 
to be read, and as long as it is legible, 
that is all that is necessary”—she had 
turned them over to her secretary to be 
signed; for she had decided, she had 
said, to send them out in Jinks’ name, 
instead of her own, 

“In that way there will be less chance 
of their getting lost in the mail,” she had 
remarked. 

She had a naive belief that her own 
letters, most of which were never 
mailed, were held up by the govern- 
ment, whether carelessly or mali- 
ciously she had not yet determined. 

“It’s what pays me for, and I 
need the money,” the wretched Jinks 
had assured herself, squirming in her 


sé, 


a 


she 


chair, 

me write to 
she had 
friends 
yuld 


than 


“I wish you would let 
my friends instead,” 
ventured, “I have a great many 


all over he « ntr\ and 


some of 


1 
tney wW 
rmation 


~ 


better wnat 


have made my require- 
ments perfectly clear,” Miss Henrietta 
had returned, with: dignity. “And I 
chose physicians to supply this informa- 
tion, because who is in a position to 
a country doctor does all the 
of life in his com- 
it would be a good idea 


know as 
details 
But 


for you to write to your friends, too. 


intimate 


munity ? 


You may do that to-night, and we will 


] ] 1 ° mna ra Yarh- 2 
see how the lietters con pare. I ernaps, 


she added kindly, seeing that her secre- 


tary looked unaccountably downcast, 


“some of the doctors may be young and 
handsome—who knows ?” 

“Tl never know, at any rate,” Jinks 
had thought pessimistically. She had 
smothered a groan. To send those out- 
rageous letters, signed with her name, 
to possibly young and handsome men 
was more than flesh and blood could 
bear. Her only hope had lain in her 
employer’s proverbial procrastination 
and forgetfulness, but Miss Henrietta 
had promptly knocked this prop from 
under her by requesting her to mail the 
letters herself. And Brutus was an hon- 
orable man. 

Thus it is that we come upon Jinks 
—for the third time—starfding on Miss 
Henrietta’s doorstep, with twelve letters 
under her arm and anathema in her 
heart, on her way home to write to 
those purely mythical friends of hers 
with whom the country abounded. 

The logical sequence to a letter of in- 
quiry—stamp inclosed—is an answer; 
but people who spent much of their lives 
in the vicinity of Miss Henrietta soon 
learned to pay little attention to logical 
to the possibil- 


1 


sequences, and still less 
ity of ever hearing from any of their 
government got 


. 
letters again, once th® 


its treacherous hands upon them. So 


links was d, one morning, to 


find ; 


tnem 


ver aid Car [rol V t 


from 


ne 
at all; but a_ businesslike one 
Michigan informed her curtly of his in- 
ability to comply with her somewhat re- 
markable request, an amiable one from 
Indiana referred her to the works of 
James Whitcomb and Booth 
Tarkington, a facetious one from Texas 
wrote that local 
color in his two 
cowboys had finished painting the town 
us one from Maine 


Rile) 


there was only one 


neigh! orl ood ince 
red, and a conscienti 
earnestly advised her to give up sear 
ing the horizon for material and turn 


her attention to her own environment. 
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“If you have ability,” he wrote, “you 
should be able to transform your neigh- 
bor’s turnip field into a stage on which 
all the great emotions shall play their 
parts; if not, it is idie for you to at- 
tempt to breathe the breath of life into 
a few casual incidents observed for you 
by a stranger in an unknown com- 
munity.” 

“Thank you for nothing,” said Miss 
Henrietta, burning this excellent advice. 
“It’s about what you would expect from 
a man who thinks your New York 
neighbors have turnip fields.” 

Lastly, there was David Maddox, of 
Virginia. 

“Miss J. Weatherell, Dear Madam,” 
he wrote, “I have your letter, and I 
have been trying to think of something 
to tell you that will do you some good.” 
(“Does he think I’m after a prescrip- 
tion?’ demanded Miss Henrietta.) 
“Somebody really ought to write about 
the things that happen around here, but 
nobody seems to notice them much, un- 
less it is dying or committing a crime.” 
(“Unless what is dying or committing a 
crime?” said Miss Henrietta abstract- 
edly.) ‘‘This is the smallest place of its 
size in the world. « That sounds like a 
joke, but it isn’t. If you want me to 
write you about things here, I will, but 
I do not know where to start. 

“Very truly yours, 

“Davip Mappox. 

“P. S.—You must not think this place 
is uninteresting because it is so little. A 
lot of people here never have been out 
of the county, and a place good enough 
to spend your whole life in ought to be 
good enough to write one story about.” 

“Obliging rustic,” observed Miss 
Henrietta. “Write to him, when you 
find the time, and tell him that I have 
given up the idea of a story for the 
present. Don’t put in anything weird or 
flippant.” 

Chuckling over the implied compli- 
ment to her prowess as a correspondent, 
Jinks began to sort out a veritable Pe- 


nelope’s web of manuscript, which, left 
in perfect order at the close of each 
day’s work, had always to be rescued 
from chaos on the following morning ; 
and neither that day nor the next did 
she find time to write to the obliging 
rustic. But on the third morning ar- 
rived a period of leisure, for Miss Hen- 
rietta, who had temporarily abandoned 
fiction for poetry, was in need of a 
rhyme for “particular,” and Jinks, hav- 
ing submitted “auricular,” “orbicular,” 
and “perpendicular,” felt that more 
could not be expected of mortal mind, 
and washed her hands of the matter. 

The sight of David Maddox’s letter 
lying on the table suggested a not;too- 
arduous occupation, and she picked it 
up and read it over, with the intention 
of rattling off a civil acknowledgment 
of his courtesy—nothing weird or flip- 
pant—while Miss Henrietta wrestled 
with her offering of rhymes. 

“Dear Doctor Maddox,” she wrote, 
with glib assurance—and stuck. 

“Dear Doctor Maddox,” she reflected, 
chewing the end of her pen. “Dear, 
dear Doctor Maddox.” 

This did not 
where. 

“Dear Doctor Maddox, I like what 
you said about a place that is good 
enough to spend your whole life in being 


seem to get her any- 


good enough to write a story about.” 


Unawares, Jinks slipped into a pro- 
found reverie over that sentence. She 
tried to picture the man who had writ- 
ten it in the first place, and the state of 
mind in which it had originated; it 
might have been good-humoredly philo- 
sophical, and then again it might have 
been—bitter. But the rest of the letter 
did not sound bitter. There was a ten- 
tative willingness about it, a sort of re- 
luctant loyalty to the life that, for one 
reason or another, he had chosen—a life 
that she did not know how to imagine 
save as contracted, meager, devoid of 
inspiration. It was she who had found 
the Crossroads on the map, and she re- 
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membered perfectly its forlorn location. 
She and Miss Henrietta had agreed 
hopefully that whatever color it had at 
all must be unadulteratedly local, yet 
David Maddox seemed to think ex- 
istence there not without its high lights. 
What was there in it, for him? lVhat 
did he see in it? 

Jinks tore her uncompleted letter into 
bits and fed them to the fire. 

“T suppose you don’t care what I 
write this Maddox man, as long as I’m 
polite?” she suggested. 

Miss Henrietta looked an- 
noyed. “Particular—orbicular,” she 
murmured, to show that her mind was 
on more important things. 

“His letter was to you,” she said pres- 
ently. “Answer it as if I had nothing 
to do with it.” 

“Dear Doctor Maddox,” said the un- 
blushing epistle that eventually found its 
way into that gentleman’s pocket, “I 
have to thank you for your kind letter 
of the sixteenth, offering to assist me, as 
I requested, in the matter of a few local 
touches for the story I spoke of. I shall 
be greatly indebted to you for any help 
you may give me. Indeed, I think I 
ought to tell you that, without it, I see 
no prospect of any story’s being written. 

“It is manifestly impossible for you to 
capture and label in so many words the 


faintly 


festive ‘jer-rum’ of an idea as if it were 
smallpox, and I would suggest that you 
write me, quite simply and naturally, as 
you would to a friend, a little summary 
of your goings and comings, with espe- 
cial reference to the events, large or 


small, which interest you most. I like 
what you said about a place that is good 
enough to spend your whole life in being 
good enough to write a story about, and 
I am sure that what seems to you worth 
while will be worth while. 

“Sincerely yours, 

“J. WEATHERELL.” 

“My dear Miss Weatherell,” wrote 
Doctor Maddox, in the course of time, 
“I think I catch your idea. I never 


kept a diary, but I inclose the product 
of three days’ strenuous effort in that 
line. The more I think about what I 
have written, the more I fail to see how 
it can be of the least use to you, but I 
hope some of it turns out to be ‘the jer- 
rum of an idea.’ I feel a sort of propri- 
etorship in the old hole, and hate to 
think of its being weighed in a real live 
author’s balance and being found want- 
ing. My idea of an author is somebody 
that sees more in people’s lives than the 
people do themselves, and if ever a place 
offered a golden opportunity fer that, 
it’s this. 

“Sincerely yours, 

“Davin Mappox.” 

The inclosures were as follows: 

“Sunday, Nov. 24th. Out of a 
job this morning, and went to church. 
young man who works in the bank, 
named Ross Andrews, has just bought 
an automobile, the first in the county, 
and the preacher took for his text, 
‘Some put their trust in horses, and 
some in chariots’—‘and some,’ he said, 
‘in automobiles! But only the Almighty 
need be looked to for help, with frail 
human hands and eyes guiding fallible 
machinery past our doors at fifty miles 
an hour!’ 

“Ross said he didn’t care, he wasn’t a 
Methodist, anyway. He went to a re- 
vival when he was little, and the 
preacher told everybody who wanted to 
join any church to write down on a 
slip of paper the one they preferred, and 
sign their names. Ross went to sleep 
before the slips were collected, and one 
of the other boys stole his church from 
him, so he never joined any. 

“In the afternoon I got a call to go 
to see a colored woman who was laid up 
‘wid de mis’ry all over.’ I found a cabin 
full of children, fussing because they 
hadn’t had any dinner but corn bread. 
There were to have been turnips, but 
the coal-black, thirteen-year-old cook 
pro tem—Pearl, save the mark!—had 
boiled them with a lump of homemade 
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soap under the impression that it was 
meat. As her mother only too truth- 
fully pointed out, if she had washed it, 
she would have found out the differ- 
ence. Alas for Pearl! 

“Afterward I went for a tramp, and, 
coming back through the woods about 
sunset, I heard what seemed to me a 
pretty sad thing. There are a lot of con- 
victs here, working on the roads, and as 
I passed near their ‘camp,’ which is in a 
clearing not far from town, I heard 
them singing, and stopped to listen. 
There was one fellow singing a beauti- 
ful tenor. They were singing ‘Auld 
Lang Syne.’ 

“Maybe you won’t understand how I 
felt, but I reckon if you think about it, 
you will; a lot of sinful men, being pun- 
ished—shut off for years from all they 
hold dear on earth, shut off forever 
from what they might have made of 
their lives, singing out there with the 
night creeping up around them: 







































“Should auld acquaintance be forgot 
And never brought to mind? 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
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“T went into the kitchen this morn- 
ing and found her crying over a pan of 
water on the stove, poking her finger 
into it every few seconds to see how hot 
it was. There was a tin can on the table 
containing a family of young mice. She 
said her mother had told her to give 
them to the c-cat, and she thought 
d-drowning was k-kinder, but the water 
was so c-cold she was warming it, so it 
wouldn’t be such a s-shock to them. [ 
told her if she felt that way about it, 
we'd chloroform them, So we went up 
to my office and did the fatal deed, and 
then buried the victims in the flower 
border with button chrysanthemums at 
their heads and feet. 

“Of course, this isn’t local color. It 
might have happened anywhere. 

“Later in the day I drove out to In- 
verby to see a patient. It is one of the 
fine old Southern homes you read 
about, but it is dilapidated now, and oc- 
cupied only by a tenant and his family. 
Everything about the place needs at- 
tention and repair, but the front door is 
of solid mahogany, and so is the beauti- 
a splendid 


ful stair railing, and there is 
, , 


aa : : 
a side in the back 


old heirloom of oard 
porch—exposed to the weather, and the 
chickens roost on it! 

There are good many interesting 
old places in the count nverby is tl 

rl ' ” | n 

I iwood ha i g t { st 
poor Lady Ellen Patterson, whose hus 
band built the place. He was much 


older than she, and the story goes that 
she married him to save her pride, after 
she had been jilted by her cousin, Peter 
Hamilton. Sir Thorley Patterson left 
England 
his 
came first to Virginia, and 


‘ A 
> ws 


with his bride, intending to 


make home in the Bermudas, but 


while visiting 
illiamsburg, he won at cards the 
1 11 1 


it¢ of llenwoo 1, and ettled ere; and 


after that, Lady Ellen died. 

















Elms. Miss Pink wants this place 
named, but the only trees in the yard 
are black ash, and Mrs. Rose says she 
puts her foot down on the Black Ashes 
as a place of residence. 

“Nov. 26th. Began the day by 
throwing a shoe at my nigger, Ike, who 
poked his black head in at the door 
and told me it was time to get up, one 
time too many. He puts up with a lot 
from me. He came here a convict. The 
first time I ever saw him, I was sent for 
to fix up his hand—he was one of the 
quarry gang, and had hurt it loading 
rock. It was slow healing, and I had to 
treat it often, so we got kind of used to 
each other, and, when his time was up, 


[ took him on. There never was a 
bigger rascal. “ He’s engaged now to 


Mrs. Rose’s cook, Ella Patilla. She says 
her mother don’t think she ought rightly 
to marry a penitentiary convict, but he 
‘sho is a nice gent’man.’ He was turned 
out on a conditional pardon, and she 
says the governor ‘axed his pardon.’ 
“Had to go back to Inverby this after- 
noon, and Ross Andrews offered to take 
me and Miss Pink in his car, a two- 
seated affair, with a sort of stool of re- 
pentance at the back, on which I perched 
for such of the time as I did not spend 
in the air—a negligible amount, I assure 
When I thought how men 
to make our roads fit to 


you. many 
it would take 
travel on, I was reconciled to crime and 
criminals, 

“My patient is the tenant’s little 
daughter, Maud Annie, who for the past 
year has been gradually losing her hear- 
ing, and recently a specialist told her 
parents that there is nothing to be done 
for her. Maybe the case is hopeless—I 
don’t know; but when I graduated, I 
said to myself: ‘David, old boy, you 
haven’t got so much more brains than 
the next one, and you'll never make any 
money where you’re going, so you and 
I’ll just specialize on hoping. It’s cheap 
and filling at the price.’ So I hope about 





“In town there are the Oaks and the 
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Maud Annie. It’s the first time I’ve 
had to set my opinion up against that of 
a bigger man, and the Lord knows it’s 
a sensational event in the life of a cross- 
roads doctor.” 

‘Dear Doctor Maddox,” wrote Jinks, 
in response to this valuable fund of in- 
formation, “your letter was brought to 
me late in the afternoon of a perfectly 
disgusting Thanksgiving Day,;-which I 
spent in bed with nothing to be thankful 
for but the Pilgrim Fathers and the 
glimmering hope of heaven. I don’t 
know how to thank you. If I had 
known how exceeding great are the re- 
wards of beggary, 1 would -have ac- 
quired some rags and a tin cup long 
ago, and set out to make my fortune. 
It was a providential change of subject 
to a very cross, querulous invalid. «1 
suppose one needn’t expect to reach my 
time of life without some aches and 
pains, but I never did really enjoy suf- 
fering. 

“T shall name my heroine Ella Patilla. 
It’s a gorgeous name—it sounds like 
yellow velvet. And I think I shall make 
her live at ‘Charlie’s Hope.’ 

“T like your specialty. You must not 
bother about the ‘bigger man.’ You 
were named David so that you needn't 
be afraid of giants, and I was named 
plain 

“J. Weatherell—so I’ve got a right to 
be afraid of anything | want to. 

“P, S.—Excuse this pencil, but there 
is no ink, I’m allowed to write 
letters, but would you pay any atten- 
tion to a doctor with a mouth like a but- 
tonhole that’s split at the corners and 
needs sewing up?” 

The following are all the letters that 
passed between Jinks and Doctor Mad- 
dox between that time and the twentieth 
of January: 

; “The Crossroads, Dec. Oth. 

“My stars, woman, what do you think 
doctors are for? To urge you with rose- 
bud lips to do what you please, sink or 


not 


swim, survive or perish, live or die? 
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“You're too intelligent to think that 
sickness is a virtue. Any idiot can ruin 
the most delicate piece of machinery 
ever invented ; it’s up to you to obey the 
rules and get well. Be a sport—won’t 
you? 

“Yours, Da. 

“New York, December the sixth. 
“Dear Doctor Maddox: 

“It was inexcusable in me to write 
you such a dismal letter, all taken up 
with my perfectly uninteresting ail- 
ments instead of the beautiful local 
color you sent me—a whole rainbow of 
it; but a hope specialist—one that 
doesn’t know me so awfully well—ought 
to be able to hope that I won’t behave so 
badly twice in succession. 

“Tt all came of the weather, which is 
still among those present. These cold 
spells go hard with old bones. I hate 
the northeast, sitting up there sifting 
blizzards over us as if we were eggs 
being salted and peppered. Anyway, 
I’m better there are lots of 
people worse off than | am, though I 


now, and 


never thought that was anv comfort un- 
less you’ e got a mean dispositl 
*Sack-clothed d ashy 
l. WEATHERELL.” 
Sak Fi cei h ns Be atalil 
“Now h of ( the oth« ne 
a letter 
/ 
Y 
V’, th 
“T don't. That is, | don't e how 
you make it logically, but logic is a de- 
lusion and a snare, and man is born to 


be spoiled as the sparks fly upward, so 
here is your letter. 

“T wish I could write interesting ones, 
like you do, but I haven’t been in New 


1 


York very long, and I don’t know any- 


body but one relative and a landlady and 
the stamp clerk at e drug sto I 
can’ iy I know him ver timatel\ 
An e’s the de F. -3 ere 
tormality ( I’m 


when I get to heaven, if not before. 
People who've died must be pretty 
democratic, and no doubt the celebrities 
are amiably disposed toward hoi polloi, 
so I'll trot around after all the swellest 
angels, in memory of the time I was so 
lonesome [ thought of sending for a 
messenger boy and paying him by the 
hour to converse with me. 

“Your letters have been company for 
me while I was sick. They are cute 
and funny. 

“Sincerely yours, 

“J. WEATHERELL. 
“The Crossroads, Dec. 23d. 
“My dear Miss Weatherell: 

“IT thought I was going to have some- 
thing real interesting to write you this 
time—all about Ross Andrews’ sudden 
death in an automobile accident. But 
the machine is out of fix, and, while 
waiting for repairs, he ambles round the 


” 


country on horseback, looking gloomy 


and Byronic. Yesterday he had an ad- 


venture which I've not vet got to the 


bottom of, but I intend to, though it’s 
none of my business. I’ve minded my 
own business long enough yW | want 
a little diversion 
“He was riding, four mile om here, 
when he was overtaken by a storm, and 
took re ruge 11 ] i ( i tle 
negro church out 1 ( 
| 
re tnat ed, ) 
went inside while h ed for e 
storm to pass. By the time the rain 


i ° 
held up and he went out and untied his 
horse, it was black 


mounted, he heard a 


night 


4 ] 
AS ne 
vild laugh in his 


ear, and something sprang up behind 
him, pinioning his arms to his sides 
The horse bolted, and ran until the 
woods began to rea e pla eare | 
ground, when iddenl e be 
hind dropped « d ¢ ppeared 
Re ne tral r} tton othce 

“Fo hile I couldn’t get anything 

















out of him, then he told me what I’ve 
told you, but there’s something more 
back of it, I’m convinced of that. Ross 
Andrews, whatever his faults, is no 
coward, and there is something beside 
the bare facts, as I know them, to ac- 
count for the blue funk in which he 
came to me. I’m going out to Green- 
wood this afternoon and look around. 
Ross won’t go. He says devils don’t 
leave tracks. 

“8.30 P. M. Found Greenwood quiet 
and deserted, as usual. The door of the 
church was wide open, though Ross, 
Miss Pink when ] 


clo ed it care fully 


1 


who was here with 


got back, swears he 


behind him, and tried the latch to see 
that it was caught. Inside the church 
nothing seemed to have been disturbed; 


the 
showed no tracks, but where Ross’ horse 
had been tied I found, in a bit of soft 
ground, the print of a woman's bare 
foot. Now what do you make of that? 
Ross seemed awfully shaken, and would 
talk about it. 

“I am sorry you get lonesome. I do, 
too. That’s why I answered your let- 
ter in the first place—I thought it would 
help pass the time, and that maybe if I 
could get to look at this place from an 
outsider’s standpoint, it wouldn’t seem 


outside, ground is gravelly, and 


not 


so God-forsaken. 
‘I gave the doll to Maud 
mother to put in her stox 


Annie’s 
king 
“How is the story 
“The 
cabulary. 
“IT hope you will have as happy a 
Christmas as you deserve. 

“Yours, D. M. 
“P. S.—What does ‘J.’ stand for?” 
“New York, December the twenty-fifth, 

“Dear Doctor Maddox: 
“What have you got against me, that 


on ing on! 


word ‘cute’ is not in my vo- 


you couldn't wish me any happier a 
Christmas than I deserve? But I’m 
having one, just to spite you. It be- 


gan yesterday afternoon, when my fat 
landlady came puffing upstairs with-an 
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expressman in tow, and knocked at my 
door. I was tinkering with the radi- 
ator, a thing that is not encouraged, so, 
with a guilty start, I flopped into a chair 
and said languidly, ‘Come in,’ and Mrs. 


Landlady and the expressman and 
Christmas all tumbled in together. 
“If you ever sat huddled over a 


feeble-minded radiator, contemplating 
life’s inadequate fulfillments of its 
roseate promises, and felt suddenly the 
warm hand of a friend laid over your 
numb one, you may be able to under- 
stand a little how I felt when I un- 
packed that box of holly and mistletoe 
from the Crossroads. And the dear lit- 
tle woolly shawl! You must have been 
an old lady yourself, in some previous 
incarnation, to have known so exactly 
what would give one pleasure and com- 


fort. My dear, dear boy, you do not 


know how your sweet thoughtfulness 
for your unseen old friend pleased and 
touched me. If I weren’t afraid of 


being guilty of one of those repetitions 
to which the aged are so prone, I should 
say that I think it was cute of you. You 
see, my vocabulary is larger than yours 
—I’m your intellectual superior! 

“This morning, bright and _ early, 
came some books from the relative, and 
the landlady sent my breakfast up, in- 
stead of waiting for me to go down and 
get it, and the stamp clerk gave me a 
cold This 


world’s a grand place, my dear, once 


sample tube of cream! 
you get used to it! 

“T wish you would tell me something 
—something. that is, as you so in- 
spiringly put it, ‘none of my business, 
but I’ve minded my own business long 
enough now. I need a little diversion.’ 
Why did you ever settle at the Cross- 
roads? You said there was little money 
to be made there, and now you say that 
you are lonely, Why did you go, and 
why do you stay? 

“T was thrilled over Ross Andrews’ 
adventure, and am working a similar 


episode into my story. I’m inclined to 
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make the assailant a lunatic—it’s the 
only working theory I’ve been able to 
form. I am keenly interested in de- 
velopments at your end. 

“Tell me what Miss Pink is like. 
Maybe I’ll model my heroine after her, 
if she’s pretty. The story is making hay 
while the sun shines, and will soon be 
advertised by its loving friends. 

“Gratefully yours, 

“J. WEATHERELL.” 

“P. S— J’? What ‘J’? Dear me, is 
the Crossroads as small as all that? I 
had no idea you wouldn’t have a dic- 
tionary there!” 

“The Crossroads, Jan. 2d. 
“My dear Miss Weatherell : 

“T’ve just been sent for to see what 
Ella Patilla calls ‘a sick patient,’ and 
haven't a minute, but I promised to send 


you this letter from Maud Annie’s 
mother. I inclose a kodak picture of 
Miss Pink, so you can see what she 


looks like. She has the prettiest color 
of any girl I ever saw, and I heard Ross 
tell her once that her eyes are like vi- 
olets and a cloudy day all mixed up to- 
gether. The man in the picture is me. 

“I’m glad you liked the shawl. My 
grandmother used to wear one like it, 
and found it a great comfort. 


“Hastily, D. M.” 
‘New York, January the eighth. 
“Dear Field Rep entative 
Many thanks for the picture and the 
description of Miss Pink. I think [ll 
have to pay you half of what I get for 


the story, which ought to be worth more 
on account of having such an attractive 
heroine. 

“Of course, you’re dying to know 
what I think of your looks! You're a 
pretty thing, Davy lad—so pretty that I 
distrust 
those beauteous beings 


eye you with and_ suspicion. 
You're 
that we instinctively feel is too good to 
whited 


one of 


be true. I misdoubt you’re a 
sepulcher, but undeniably ‘you’re an 


Who’s the 


ornament to any community, 


4 ar 
subscription blanks, 


long-legged, spidery one in the back- 
ground ? 

“Admiringly, J. WEATHERELL.” 

“The Crossroads, Jan. roth. 
“My dear Miss Weatherell : 

“T sent you the wrong picture by mis- 
take. The beauteous, but untrust- 
worthy being is Ross Andrews, and the 
long-legged, spidery one is me. 

“Yours, D. M.” 

“New York, January the thirteenth. 

“This world is a vale of woe, heaven 
is my home. J. W.” 

“The Crossroads, Jan. 2oth. 
“My dear Miss Weatherell: 

“You are one Sherlock Holmes. It 
was a lunatic that rode behind Ross 
from the church, a crazy negro woman 
who'd escaped from the asylum at Pe- 
tersburg, and was hiding in the church 
when Ross went in. After she disap- 
peared, she made her way to a deserted 
cabin in the woods, and has lived there 
till now, alone but for a stray cur she 
‘took up with,’ coming out at night to 

fuel and where she 
could find it. 

“Now let me tell you the sad part of 
it all. 
I located this 


collect steal food 


Three days ago, the day before 
Chr lay go, the day bef 


woman, Ross left town, 
1 thousand 


and his accounts are several 

dollars short. It seems, cording to 
poor little Pink, that he has been ‘queer’ 
ever since the night of t 

even! go be re he v¢ — ne to . 
would not stay long. When he got up 
to go, he asked if I was in my office, 
but I had gone out. He told Pink 


good-by, then he came up to my office 
and scratched a-note to me on one of my 
and put it under 
my shaving mug, where I wouldn’t find 


it until the next morning. It said: ‘I 
am gone for good. I meant to put the 
money back, but I know now I never 
can before it’s found out, and that devil 
at Greenwood knew it, too. Tell 


mother.’ 


‘4 had a talk with the president of the 














bank, first, and fixed it up with him to 
keep the thing quiet for a while, and 
then I went around to the Andrews cot- 
tage. Mrs. Andrews is a frail little 
wisp of a woman, wrapped up in Ross, 
her baby. Her other children died. She 
heard me at the door, and called: ‘Son? 
Son? Is that you, sonny boy?’ 

“Well, I did the best I could for her, 
and we've fixed things up so that she'll 
be allowed to sell some land she owns, 
and replace the money without its being 


made public. Now she wants Ross back 


—nothing else will satisfy her. That’s 
my next job. 
“You asked me why I stay here. | 


for times like this. 


I came here when I left college, because 


reckon it’s mainly 


my mother was living here, and needed 
me, There was no one else to be with 
her. She died four years ago, but by 
that time the dog-gone people seemed to 
think I belonged to them, and they are 
sort of fond of me—I don’t know why 
they should be—and when I think of 
turning them over to a stranger—well, 
the truth is, I get jealous of him! 

“T will tell you more when I see you, 
which I hope to do shortly. I expect to 
take Maud Annie north for treatment 
as soon as I can prevail on her grand- 
father to pay her expenses. He’s fully 
able to, but he’d skin a flea for its hide 
and tallow. 

“Yours, D. M.” 

It was a and unenthi 
Jinks who read those last sentences, the 


startled iastic 
more so as it dawned on her that while 
she had her own reasons for not wish- 
ing David Maddox to see her, she ear- 
nestly desired to see David Maddox. It 
was several days before she definitely 
decided not to write him that she would 
be out of town until further notice; not 
to interview him in the guise of an en- 
gaging young relative of the decrepit 
Miss J. Weatherell’s ; not to run the risk 
of a chance encounter in which her 
identity would be unknown. And by the 
time she began.giving serious considera- 
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tion to what she would, rather than what 
she would not, do, she found herself 
called on for immediate action. The 
card of David Maddox, M. D., was pre- 
sented to her quite without warning as 
she sat in her room one afternoon, 
weak-mindedly, but happily, eating pea- 
nuts, which she knew to be bad for her. 

‘Tell him I’m out,” she said agi- 
tatedly. 

“I told him you was in,” observed the 
card bearer, with the air of one who, 
having done her whole duty, is incuri- 
ous of the result. 

“Well, I’m not,” said Jinks firmly, re- 
assuring herself with the thought that 
no matter what happened, he could not 
batter down her door to investigate. 

“Yes’m,” said the maid, moving 
toward the door. 

Jinks followed her hastily. 

“What are you going to tell him?” she 
whispered. “Come back here!” 

But it was too late. The maid did 
not hear her, and, leaning over the ban- 
isters as far as she could, she found that 
she was unable to see or hear what went 
on below. Doubtless it was as well—she 
was thereby spared the pain of hearing 
her emissary inform a surprised young 
man that ““Miss Weatherell said she was 
out.” 

The next afternoon being Saturday 
and a half holiday, Jinks had an engage- 
ment with herself to go to see the new 
loan exhibition at the Metropolitan. She 
often made engagements with herself, 
there being no one else to make them 
with. 

It was a perfect day, one of those 
spring days that occasionally drift into 
a winter month like a lost butterfly, and 
her picture viewing over, Jinks decided 
to climb to the top of a Fifth Avenue 
bus and ride all the way to Washington 
Square and back, by way of having a 
thoroughly riotous time. She felt that 
she needed cheering up. As she rode 
along, absorbed in her own thoughts, a 
young man mounted to the top of the 
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bus and took the seat across the aisle 
from her. She glanced at him, at first 
carelessly, then more attentively, won- 
dering why his face seemed so familiar. 

Quite suddenly she knew. 

After a while, the young man got 
down. So did Jinks. He sauntered 
aimlessly for several blocks, pausing 
now and then to look in the windows. 
So did Jinks. Entering a store, he 
bought some collars, while Jinks, close 
at hand, selected a necktie for a hypo- 
thetical husband. 

“What address?” the salesman asked 
him, making out his slip. 

“T’ll take them with me. 
town to-night.” 

He left the store with his bundle, and 
Jinks passed out behind him. 

“Suppose he goes into a barroom?” 
she thought. “Or a barber shop?” 

But in the meantime she kept at his 
heels, and eventually wound up at a 
small hotel just off Broadway, through 
him walk into 
an elevator and vanish skyward. 

a seat near the 
elevator, with the air of one there by 
\fter a little, glancing at 


I’m leaving 


whose windows she saw 
She entered, and took 


appointment. 


a clack he wall mac 
a ciock on the Wall, Was 


she saw that it 
past six, and, crossing the lobby, she 
1 | 


gave a number to the telephone operator 


and entered one of the booths, which 
\ ¢ rrange d t t m 1 could 
, , 
if ( = 
I | i 
rl is M WV ell. I may not 
be in ror some time, and you needn’t 


save dinner for me. Have I had any 
callers this afternoon?” 

The negative answer was prompt, and 
its tone successfully conveyed a sense 
that the question was a work of super- 





erogation. Did she ever have any 
callers ? 

“Somebody tried to get you on the 
phone,” added the landlady, relenting 
“They said for you to call up Manha 


nine when you come in.’ 


tan one eight 
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Hanging up the receiver, Jinks gave 
the number to the operator, and waited. 

“Hello!” came a voice over the wire 
at last—a woman’s voice. ‘This is 
Manhattan one-eight-nine.” 

“This is Miss Weatherell. Some one 
left word for me to call your number.” 

“Hold the phone. I'll see.” 

After an interval: “Hello! Are you 
there? It must have been Doctor Mad- 
dox who wanted you to call up, but he’s 
gone now.” 

“Gone! Gone where?” 

“T don’t know.” 

Jinks wrung her hands, receiver and 
all, 

“Couldn’t you find out?” she 
plored. “It’s important—urgent !” 

“Hold the phone.” 

Presently came the impersonal voice 
again, whispering out of space: 

“You might try the Sheltering Arms 
Hospital. Would you like for me to 
ask him to call you up when he comes 
in?” 

“T don’t where I[’ll be,” said 
Jinks despairingly. ‘Tell him—tell him 
I'll call him up, there, later, and if he 


im- 


know 


has to go out, to leave word where | 

can get him. Tell him it’s very im- 
portant ‘3 

She got the telephone book and 

hunted up the hospital, and, after a lit 

eS y Al Will 

( in Doctor David 


MU picasé 
Maddox, of Virginia, there, and if he 


is, get him <a the 
you can? It’s very important!” 

Her heart beat suffocatingly while 
waited. “Oh, God, let him be 
she whispered, then smiled un- 


Sone as quickly as 


there 
happily at the the 
there, he 


the Divinity to seize 


ight that if he was not 


already could hardly expect 


him, wherever he 


il rto net etit yr 











. 
j 
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ferent voice. “This is Doctor Mad- 
dox.”’ 

“Thank the Lord!” said Jinks aloud. 
No singing of the doxology was ever 
more devout. “This is Jinks Weather- 
ell Hush! Let me do the talking! 
About an hour ago I saw Ross Andrews 
on the street. . . . “Yes, I’m 
pretty sure. I followed him 
to Wallace’s, Hotel—I’m talking from 
there now. He’s upstairs, but he may 
come down at any minute. He’s leaving 
New York to-night. . . . Yes, 
I'll hold him till you get here, if I have 
to have him arrested. But, oh, won't 
you please hurry?” 

Seated once more facing the elevator, 
Jinks cheerlessly reflected that she had 
made a mess of things. How was Da- 
vid Maddox to know her when he got 
there, and how was she to know him? 
He’d be looking for a spry—a very spry 
—old lady, in the street equivalent of a 
cap and shawl; and she, for her part, 
discovered in five minutes’ observation 
that half the men in New York were 
long-legged and spidery. Every time 
the elevator bell rang, she shivered with 
nervous apprehension. Well, if the 
worst came to the worst, she could in- 
terview that scamp single-handed and 
alone. He was evidently of a super- 
stitious nature. She had half a mind 
to present herself to him as a heavenly 





apparition, 

“Is this Miss Weatherell?” said a 
voice at her elbow. 

She sprang to her feet. 

“Yes, it’s me. Are you Doctor Mad- 
dox? Oh, I’m glad you’ve come!” 

While she was still speaking, the ele- 
vator, descending, caine to a stop, and 
its door clicked open, She caught him 
by the arm and whirled him around, 

“There!” she said. 

“Wait here for me,” he directed her. 

She nodded, and he turned and 
walked over to where the man she had 
followed was consigning his valise and 
overcoat to a bell boy. She heard him 


/ 
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say “Ross!” and saw the other’s face, 
white and startled, as he wheeled 
around, She did not know what passed 
after that, except that after a few mo- 
ments’ low talk the two got into the 
elevator, followed by the boy with the 
valise, and disappeared. 

It was a long time before David came 
back. Jinks bought a magazine, and 
found a less conspicuous seat, but she 
could not read, and, when he appeared, 
she was watching for him and went to 
meet him, 

“Tt’s all right,” he said. He took her 
by the arm. “Come. [I'll get a taxi 
and take you home now.” 

But as they passed out of the “door, 
a thought struck him. 

“Have you had any supper?’ he 
asked. 

She shook her head. 

“T never thought about it,” she said 
apologetically. 

“Then it’s time you did! We'll go 
somewhere and get something.” 


“How did you know I was at the 
Sheltering Arms?” he asked her a little 
later, across an intimate little table with 
softly shaded candles. 

“They told me at Manhattan one- 
eight-nine to try there.” 

His question had suggested one to 
her. 

“Why did you leave word for me to 

i . i 

“T wanted to tell you that you might 
as well stop playing,” he answered, with 
twinkling eyes. 

“Oh!” she said, her cheeks flaming. 
*“T—I had forgotten!” 

His eyes reassured her, while they 
laughed at her confusion. 


call you up?” she inquired 


“T’ve known a long time,” he said. 
Then, in answer to her pleading look: 
“Do you remember when you were sick, 
at Thanksgiving? Well, I got a letter 
about then from your aunt, answering 
mine that you’d already answered. She 
said that her little niece, Jinks Weather- 
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ell, who generally attended to her cor- 
respondence, was ill, so she felt called 
on to tell me herself that she’d given 
up the idea of writing a story.” 

His petrified hearer looked at him 
with silent horror. 

“So I knew all the time that you 
weren’t old, and that there wasn’t any 
story.” 

“And you sent me that wretched little 
black shawl for a Christmas present!” 
said Jinks. 

After a minute she added, wiping the 
hysterical tears from her cheek with a 
napkin: 

“But there was a story, you know 


How could there help being, with you so 
inspiring and all? The Era paid me 
fifty dollars for it two days ago. I was 
going to send you half of it when you 
got home.” 

“Jinks!” said Doctor Maddox. 

“David!” mocked Jinks—a little 
tremulously. 

He looked at her steadily. 

“Jinks, are you glad I’ve found 
you?” he asked. 

“You didn’t find me,” she parried. “I 
telephoned you where I was.” 

He considered this. 

“Well,” he said, compromising, “‘let it 
go at that—for the present.” 


’ 


tT 


THE LITTLE TOWN 
LITTLE town, O little town, 
Upon the hills afar, 
We see you, like a thing sublime, 
Across the great gray wastes of time! 
And men go up and men go down 
But follow still the star! 


And this is humble Bethlehem 
In the Judean wild; 

And this is lowly Bethlehem 
Wherein a mother smiled; 

Yea, this is happy Bethlehem 


That knew a 


Little ¢ ‘hild! 


Aye, this is glorious Bethlehem 
Where He drew living breath 

(Ah, precious, precious Bethlehem !— 
So every mortal saith) 

Who brought to all that tread the earth 
Life’s triumph over death! 


O little town, O little town, 
Upon the hills afar, 
You call to us, a thing sublime, 
Across the great gray wastes of time, 
For men go up and men go down, 
But follow still the star! 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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Find the Woman. You will find her in almost every generation, in almost every country, in 
almost every big city—the super-woman, She is not the typical adventuress; she is not a genius. The 
reason for her strange power is cecult, When philosophers have thought they had segregated the 
cause—the formula—what you will—in one particular super-woman or group of super-women, straight- 
way some new member of the clan has arisen who wields equal power with her notable sisters, but 
who possesses none of the traits that made them irresistible. And the seekers of formulas are again at 
sea. What makes the super-woman? Is it beauty? Cleopatra and Rachel were homely. Is it 
daintiness? Marguerite de Valois washed her hands but twice a week. Is it wit? Pompadour and 
Du Barry were avowedly stupid in conversation. Is it youth? Diane de Poictiers and Ninon de 
l’Enclos were wildly adored at sixty. Is it the subtle quality of feminism? George Sand, who num- 
bered her admirers by the score—poor Chopin in their foremost rank—was not only ugly, but disgust- 
ingly mannish, So was Semiramis, The nameless charm is found almost as often in the masculine, 
“advanced” woman as in the delicate, ultrafeminine damsel. Here are the stories of super-women 
who conquered at will. Some of them smashed thrones; some were content with wholesale heart- 
smashing. Wherein lay their secret? Or rather, their secrets? For seldom did any two of them 
follow the same plan of campaign. 


MADAME RECAMIER 
The Frozen-Hearted Angel 
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ARIS—the hopelessly mixed, 
sans-culotte-philosopher, new 
Paris society of 1793—took a 
holiday from red slaughter 
and reflections on the Rights 





of Man, and went to an odd wedding 

The wedding of a fifteen-year-old 
girl to a man of nearly fifty. Prob- 
ably, even in that less bromidic day, 
there were not lacking a few hundred 
guests to €ommit the ancient wheeze 
anent May and December. The girl 
was a beauty of the type that it tightens 
one’s throat to look at. And the man 
was an egregiously rich banker. So 
Paris deigned to be interested; inter- 
ested even into momentary forgetful- 
ness of the day’s “List of the Con- 
demned” and of Robespierre’s newest 
patriotic murder ideals 





The girl bride was Jeanne Francoise 
Julie Adelaide Bernard, daughter of no 
less a dignitary than Paris’ receiver of 
taxes—a mild-mannered and handsome 
man, weak and stupid, with a hand- 
some and steel-eyed wife, who was 
neither dull, weak, nor good. 

The groom was Jacques Récamier— 
by profession a powerful banker, . by 
choice a middle-class Lothario. His 
father had sold hats at Lyons. Reé- 
camier had been an intimate friend of 
the Bernards, forever at their house, 
since a year or so before Jeanne had 
been born. y 

As the wedding party stood on the 
steps of the Hotel de Ville, after the 
“civil ceremony”—so runs the story— 
a passing man halted and gazed long 
and closely at Jeanne, in dumb admira- 





. 
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tion, studying every line of her face 
and form. The gazer was a painter, 
Greuze by name. And from Jeanne 
Récamier, as he saw her that day, he 
drew the inspiration for the wonderful 
“Jeune fille” picture that made him im- 
mortal. 

The wedding party filed into a line of 
waiting carriages. But scarce had the 
joyous cavalcade set out on its short 
journey when it was halted by the pas- 
sage of a truly horrible procession that 
just then emerged from a cross street ; 
a procession made up of scarecrow men 
and women, hideous of visage, clad in 
rags, blood from the guillotine—around 
which they had lately gathered, gloat- 
ing—spattered on their clothes and un- 
washed faces. 

In the midst of the howling and 
huzzaing throng was a chair, carried by 
supports on the shoulders of eight 
half-naked sans-culottes. And in this 
lofty chair crouched the most hideous 
figure in all that vile gathering—a 
dwarfish, weirdly dressed man, his face 
disgustingly marred by disease, his eyes 
glaring with the light of madness. 


Around him gamboled the mob, 
screaming blessings and _ adulations, 


strewing his bearers’ way with masses 


of wilted flowers, filched from the 
halles. 
Thus did Doctor Jean Paul Marat 


make his triumphal return home that 
April day from the convention, escorted 
by his worshipers—and fellow beasts. 
Thus did his obscene retinue block the 
wedding procession of dainty little 
Jeanne Reéecamier. Jean Paul Marat— 
for whose shrunken chest, at that very 
moment, poor, politics-crazed Charlotte 

twenty- 
had just 


sharpening the 
knife 


Corday was 
eight-cent 
bought. 

An odd omen for the outset of mar- 
ried life; and vitally so to the little 
new-wed Récamier girl, who had been 
brought up amid superstitions. 

Shall we glance at a short word pic- 


case she 
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ture of Jeanne, limned by a contem- 
porary ? 

“She has orange-tinted eyes, but 
they are without fire; pretty and trans- 
parent teeth, but incapable of snapping; 
an ungainly waist; coarse hands and 
feet; and a complexion that is a bowl 
of milk wherein float rose leaves.” 

Let me add to the sketch the estab~ 
lished fact that, during the seventy-one 
years of her life, no man so much as 
boasted that he had received a caress 
or a love word from her. But don’t 
lose interest in her, please, on that ac- 
count. Dozens of men would blithely 
have tossed away their souls for the 
privilege of making that boast truth- 
fully. Failing, they nicknamed her “the 
angel of the frozen heart.” Against 
her alone, perhaps of all super-women, 
no word of scandal was ever breathed. 

Let me touch, as briefly as I can, on 
a story at which Madame Lenormand, 
her own cousin, broadly hints and 
which Turquan openly declares true. 


Says the former, among other and 
closer comments on the theme: 
“Madame Reécamier received. from 


her husband but his name. His affec- 
tion was paternal. He treated as a 
daughter the woman who carried his 
name.” 

Says Turquan: 

“She was Récamier’s daughter.” 

And so, by all testimony, she was 
Years before, Récamier had had a love 
affair with Madame Bernard; an af- 
fair that the stupid Bernard had con- 
doned, if he had known of its existence. 
Nor, said gossip of the day, was it 
Madame Bernard’s sole indiscretion. 

Jeanne had been born. From her 
earliest babyhood, Récamier had all but 
worshiped her. Not a day had passed 
but he had come to see her. He had 
loaded her with toys, jewelry, candy. 
He had been her fairy godfather. She 
had grown up calling him “Daddy Ré- 
camier.”’ 

Then came the Reign of Terror. Old 
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Bernard’s life was in considerable dan- 
ger. In fact he used to go to the guil- 
lotine daily to watch executions, “that 
he might become used to his fate.” 
Madame Bernard was no fit guardian 
for a young and incredibly lovely girl 
in the rotten Paris of that day. 

So Récamier, rich and powerful, 
chose the surest means to safeguard the 
daughter who was all the world to him. 
He went through a meaningless “civil 
ceremony” with her; and installed her, 
with a retinue of servants, in one-half 
of his big house. Then and thereafter 
she was Madame Récamier in name 
alone ; Récamier tenderly watching over 
her, giving her every luxury money 
could buy, and observing with a total 
absence of jealousy her innumerable 
conquests. a 

These conquests had begun, by the 
way, even before Jeanne’s early mar- 
riage. When she was but thirteen, a 
young man named Humblot had fallen 
madly in love with her. To keep Jeanne 
from reciprocating his flame, she had 
been packed off to a convent school. 

Shortly after the marriage, the Reign 
of Terror simmered down to the more 
peaceful if more corrupt Directory. So- 
ciety reassembled on its peak, after the 
years of guillotine-aided class leveling. 
And, in this heterogeneous society, 
Jeanne blazed forth as a star. Says 
Sainte-Beuve: 

“The world Madame Récamier trav- 
ersed at this period was very mixed 
and very ardent.” 

To its ardor the girl bride lent an 
amused but wholly ear. 
Vaguely she used to wonder why men 
wept at her feet and poured forth their 
Their an- 


impersonal 


‘souls in noisy love for her. 
tics found no response in her own un- 
touched heart. Yet she found them in 
teresting, and therefore in a demure way 
Not that such 


encouragement was really needed. 


she encouraged them 


Presently, out of the chaos of social 
and political conditions, arose Napoleo: 
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Bonaparte. Yes, I know he appears 
unduly often in this series. But he ap- 
peared unduly often in the lives of a 
score of super-women—Madame Jumel, 
Elizabeth Patterson, Mademoiselle 
Georges, Countess Potocka, and the 
rest—and his name is more often seen 
in all history, written since 1790, than 
that of any other man. So be patient 
if he crops up oftener than the balance 
of power seems to call for. 

Napoleon, first as dictator and then 
as emperor, ruled France. As a young 
man, he had been too poor and too busy 
to glance at any woman. Now in his 
days of power and—for him—leisure, 
he amply made up for such early de- 
fects. And presently his alternately 
pale and jet-black eyes fell upon Jeanne 
Récamier. Forthwith, he began to make 
right ardent love to her. 

Napoleon, once and only once in all 
his strange career, had actually lost his 
level head through love and had been 
carried by it out of his cool, calculat- 
ing self. That was when, as a lean, 
half-starved, hectic young officer of ar- 
tillery, he had met Josephine Beauhar- 
nais. 

She was a Creole widow, much older 
than he. Much slush has been written 
of her and of her History, 
from every source, tells another story. 

Napoleon used to meet Josephine at 
the house of the director, Barras, where 


wrongs. 


she held a somew 


Barras had begun to tire of her. 


hat equivocal position. 
Her 
teeth were bad; she was beginning to 
wrinkle and grow sallow; she was silly ; 
she had absolutely nothing in common 
with the late Mrs. Czesar. 

To Napoleon, though, she was as a 
third-rate show to a country boy who 


had never before visited the theater. 
She was divine. Barras saw; and he 
also saw a chance to rid himself of a 


burden and at the same time to attach 
to himself a growingly useful friend. 

is persuaded Josephine to marry 
whom she did not even*pre- 


barr 


Napoleon 
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tend to love—by saying that the young 
man had a great future. Then, as a 


wedding present, he gave Napoleon 
command of the ragged, mutinous 


Army of Italy. 

Napoleon, after turning that army 
into such a fighting machine as the 
world had never’ before known, 
thrashed Italy and Austria and came 
home the hero and idol of the hour— 
to find, beyond all doubt or hope, that 
Josephine was unfaithful to him! He 
ordered her out of his house. She wept. 
Her family wept. Every one wept. 
Every one pleaded. Napoleon shrugged 
his shoulders and let her stay. But 
ever thereafter he treated her with 
mere friendly tolerance. His love for 
her was stone-dead. And he amused 
himself wherever amusement could be 
found. Also, when it suited his turn 
in after years, he calmly divorced her. 

“Lefebvre,” said Napoleon, in Egypt, 
“what is Josephine doing at this mo- 
ment ?” 

“Weeping for your return,” promptly 
babbled the future Duke of Dantzig. 

“Lefebvre,” soulfully returned Na- 
poleon, ‘“‘you’re a fool or a liar! Or 
both. She is riding a white horse in 
the Bois, in the worst kind of company 
she can find at such short notice.” 

Men of rank and wit were choking 
Madame Récamier’s salon to overflow- 
She was the inaccessible goal of 


ing. 

a hundred Don Juans’ ambitions 
Grandees of the old and the new 
régime as _ well—aristocrats of the 


noblesse—who would not deign to visit 
the Tuileries while the Corsican adven- 
turer held sway in that house of kings 
—all flocked to the Récamier home and 
vied with one another to do Jeanne 
honor. 

Her beauty, her siren charm, her 
snowy—or frosty—virtue were the talk 
of France. What than 
that Napoleon should seek out this new 


more: natural 


paragon; that sheer conceit as well as 
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genuin. ‘ove should make him burn to 
succeed where all the world had failed? 

Other women—women whose houses 
he could not have entered seven years 
earlier save as'a dependent—were mak- 
ing fools of themselves over the Man 
of Destiny. He had but to throw the 
handkerchief for a hundred frail beau- 
ties to scramble for its possession. Ir- 
resistible, perfect in power and in the 
serene knowledge of that power, he 
deigned to make lazy love to Jeanne 
Récamier. 

She was not used to lazy love-mak- 
ing. She did not understand it, but 
took it for a mere new mannerism of 
the hypermanneristic emperor. Het 
seeming indifference had the same ef- 
fect on Napoleon as might a war cam- 
paign that promised grave obstacles. 
It turned his idle fancy into keen pur- 
suit. Madame Récamier failed to be 
impressed. Napoleon, thinking he must 
be mistaken in the idea that any living 
woman could fail to be dazzled by his 





attentions, made his meaning quite 
clear. Only to meet with a very good- 


humored but extremely definite rebuff 
from his charmer. 

It was past his understanding. He 
stooped to bribes; offering to put a big 
share of the state finances through the 
Récamier bank, and, with much pomp 
and ceremony, announcing the appoint 
ment of Madame Récamier as one of 
the Empress Josephine’s ladies in wait- 
ing 

Chis was a master stroke—a tour de 
anything you will. 





a knock-out 


fore c 
For fat and curved-nosed bankers 
throughout the empire were yelping for 


state finances. And the 
in waiting was one for 


slices of the 
post of lady 
which nearly any woman of the court 
would gladly have parted with all she 
no longer possessed. 

Then came a shock; 
ring shock; a shock worthy to be ad- 
ministered by, instead of to, the Cor- 
Madame Reécamier 


a rough, jar- 


himself. 


sican 
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coldly refused the glittering offers; de- 
clined to be a lady in waiting; and gave 
Napoleon to understand, in terms he 
could not mistake, that she wanted 
nothing from him except unadulterated 
absence. 

It was probably the emperor’s one 
heart rebuff. 

In a burst of babyish fury, he—the 
ruler of France and the arbiter of Eu- 
rope’s fate—crawled sc low as to seek 
revenge on a harmless woman. 

He first wrecked the Récamier bank, 
driving old Récamier to the verge of 
ruin. Then he trumped up an asinine 
charge of treason or lese majesty or 
something equally absurd against 
Jeanne. And on the strength of it, he 
yanished her from France. 

It was a revenge well worthy the 
eccentric who could rule or ruin half 
of Europe by a single convolution of 
his demigod brain’or could screech in 
impotent fury at a valet for getting the 
wrong part ir his hair. 

From France went the Récamiers; 
the banker seeking gently to console his 
unhappy wife for the ruin she had so 
innocently wrought, and to build up 
for her, bit by bit, a new fortune to 
replace the lost one. Never by word 
or look did he blame her. And speedily 
he amassed enough money to supply her 
in with the luxuries she loved. 

‘o | yons, the old home of both of 


aga 
7 
them, they went: thence to Rome, and 
then to Naples. In Italy, Jeanne met 
once more her dearest woman friend; a 
ludicrously homely woman with the 
temper of a wet cat and a tongue sharp 
enough to shave with; a complete foil, 
mentally and facially, for her bosom 
friend, Jeanne. 
This 

Madame 


conspirator. 





miracle of homeliness was 
Staél, and futile 


for exercising the latter 


de author 
accomplishment, she had been banished, 
from So ugly 


Stael she 


like Jeanne, France. 
was Madame de that 
once said to an ill-favored man: 


W hen 
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“You abuse the masculine preroga- 
tive of homeliness,” her hearers laughed 
—at her, not at her victim. 

In Italy, too, Jeanne met Prince 
Augustus of Prussia, prince royal and 
man of distinction and wealth. They 
met at a reception. Madame Récamier 
and Madame de Staél were seated side 
by side on a sofa. After the introduc- 
tions, Prince Augustus seated himself 
between them, remarking airily: 

“I find myself placed between Wit 
and Beauty.” 

“And possessing neither,” commented 
Madame de Staél, with her wonted 
courtesy. 

The prince, from that inauspicious 
start, became the infatuated slave of 
Madame Récamier. He worshiped the 
ground she trod. He made no secret 
of his devotion. 7 

In those days the title of prince royal 
carried real weight, and the gulf be- 
tween prince and commoner was well- 
nigh unbridgeable. Love made Prince 
Augustus waive all this disparity. The 
fact that Madame Récamier was a mere 
commoner grew to mean nothing to 
him. At the risk of disgrace at home 
and of possible ‘»ss of rank and for- 
tune, the prince entreated Jeanne to di- 
vorce Récamier and to marry his royal- 
blooded self. 

It was a 
ninety-nine 


brilliant offer, that 
commoners out hun- 
seized with alacrity; 


one 
of a 
dred would have 
for it was not a morgantic union he pro- 
posed—he wanted to make Jeanne his 
princess. 

The prince went to Récamier and 


frankly stated his wishes. To _ his 
amaze, instead of challenging the 


Récamier at once agreed to let 
get the divorce, on any grounds 
she annulment of their 
marriage, which would have been still 


wooer, 
Jeanne 
chose—or an 


simpler—and marry Prince Augustus. 
Always impersonal and adoring in his 
attitude toward Jeanne, Récamier now 


urged her to secure her own best in- 





i 
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terests by giving him up and becoming 
the prince’s wife; a sacrifice far easier 
to understand in a father than in a 
husband. 

But Jeanne put aside the offer with- 
out a tremor of hesitation, turning her 
back on the wealth and title of a prin- 
cess in order to remain with the bank- 
rupt old commoner whom the world 
called her husband. 

Lucien Bonaparte, one of the emper- 
or’s several brothers, was another ar- 
dent wooer. He shone in reflected 
glory, as his brother’s brother, until he 
seemed quite royal. But to him, as to 
all the rest, Jeanne—after a wholly 
harmless and pleasant flirtation—gave a 
decided refusal. 

General Bernadotte, on a foreign mis- 
sion for the emperor, sought her out. 
He was a military chief who had fought 
like a hero and on whom court honors 
had since fallen thick. He sought, sol- 
dier fashion, to carry Jeanne’s icy de- 
fenses by storm; only to fail as all had 
failed, and to go home grumbling that 
his majesty had done well to exile so 
unapproachable a beauty before she had 
a chance to drive every man in France 
mad with chagrin. 

Benjamin Constant, too—cunning 
statesman of the old school—loved her. 
And in his strange, unfathomable mind 
she found a certain fascination; the 
more so when she discovered that she 
could twist that mind to her own pur- 
poses. So, instead of dismissing Con- 
stant like the rest, she made it clear 
that she did not love him and then 
kept him as a friend. 

Strong use did she make of that 
friendship, too, in revenging herself on 
Napoleon for banishing her. Con- 
stant’s mighty if tortuous acts of state- 
craft, just before and just after Na- 
poleon’s downfall, have been laid to her 
influence. 

Another exile—General Moreau, Na- 
poleon’s ofttime rival in both war and 
love—now sought to win where his en- 


emy had lost. And he failed. He was 
the same General Moreau who a few 
years earlier had paid court to Betty 
Jumel and had given her as a love gift 
a huge gilt-and-prism chandelier which 
later hung in the Jumel mansion in 
New York, But he found Jeanne as 
cold as Betty had been kind, and in time 
he, too, departed, hopeless: 

The next victim was no less a per- 
sonage than the King of Naples. He 
was Murat, ex-tavern waiter, peerless 
cavalry leader, husband of Napoleon’s 
shrew sister, Caroline Bonaparte. The 
emperor, after conquering the separate 
Italian states, had placed his ex-waiter 
brother-in-law on the Neapolitan 
throne. 

When Jeanne reached Naples, Queen 
Caroline received her with open arms 
and invited her to be a guest at the 
palace. Murat’s admiration for the 
lovely visitor was undisguisable. And 
—though it has been denied by one bi- 
ographer that Jeanne was responsible 
for his treason—almost at once after 
her arrival, he began to intrigue with 
Napoleon’s enemies. Form your own 
conclusions, as did folk of the time. 

Soon afterward, weakened by the 
idiotic Russian campaign, Napoleon was 
set upon by a host of foes. Men who 
had licked his boots fell over one an- 
other to join the alliance against him. 

The lion was wounded; and the dog 





pack was at his throat. 

As soon as Napoleon had 
hustled off into exile, the Récamiers re- 
turned to Paris, as did practically all 
the army of people he had _ banished. 
The banker’s -fortune was looking up, 
and they could live in something of 
their old style there. 

Paris, in those first weeks of the 
“Restoration,” was as full of kings, em- 
perors, princes, and dukes as a subway 
rush-hour train of newspaper readers. 
One could hardly walk a block> with- 
out stumbling over a monarch or a 
commander in chief or a princeling. 


been 
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The heads of the allied armies were 
still there, strutting gallantly about— 
they would have run up a tree, two 
years earlier—and bragging of Napol- 
eon’s fall. 


There was Alexander, Czar of Rus- 
sia, gigantic and bearlike, who had once 
cringed to Napoleon, then frozen and 


Moscow campaign, 
chiefs of the 


starved him ‘n the 
and now was one of the 
alliance. There, too, was Blacher, who 
had tumbled off his horse at Waterloo, 
but who, none the less, had done more 
than is placed to his credit to win the 
victory that forever crushed Napoleon. 

Other . sovereigns, other 
there were, too. And, foremost among 
them, a long, lean Irishman, with a 
bony face and a great hooked beak of 
a nose. He was Arthur Wellesley, 
Duke of Wellington, titular Victor of 
Waterloo and Man of the Hour 

The Duke of Wellington was not hap- 
pily married. 1 think no retroactive 
libel law can attack me for saying this, 
‘for he himself made no of it. 
\nd he was far from being an exponent 
British morality. Indeed, one 


generals, 


secret 


of stern 


object of his affections, Miss Jenkins, 
wrote of him to a friend 
“It was all I could do tw prevent his 


grace from throwing himself on_ his 


knees before me in sinful adulation.” 


| fear he would have roused crass 
horror in the bosom of the mid-Vi 
torian matron who, on seeing Shake 
speare’s “Antony and Cleopat: ex 
claimed: 

“How different was ¢ leopatra’s home 


life from that of our own gracious 


queen!” 


The duke felf victim to Jeanne Re- 
camier’s charm. He, the official Man 
of the Hour, became a fixture her 
salons—but for a very brief time. One 
day, when he was calling on her, a nun 
ber of other guests being present, the 
duke made some would-be-witty re- 
mark about France. 


Jeanne chose to interpret his words 
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as a slur on her beloved country. 
Roused for once from her wonted gen- 
tleness, she ordered Wellington out of 
her house. 

By the next day all Paris knew that 
Madame Récamier had shown the om- 
nipotent Duke of Wellington the door. 
And all Paris—which adored Jeanne 
and hated the English hero—went wild 
with delight. Jeanne’s popularity from 
that moment was boundless. 

Soon afterward, Wellington found 
that stern duty called him, somewhat 
hastily, to London. Whither, to his dis- 
gust, the story of his ejectment from 
Madame Récamier’s salon had preceded 
him. 

Canova, the premier sculptor. of his 
day—he who later paid such assiduous 
court to Elizabeth Patterson—fell in 
love with Jeanne. So indelibly was her 
wonder face stamped on his mind that, 
without her knowing it, he was able to 
make two busts of her. 

When the busts were done, Canova— 
who was constantly receiving and re- 
jecting offers of fabulous sums to make 
portrait busts—showed her his labors 
of love. But Jeanne’s beauty went hand 
in hand with vanity. She thought the 
busts over which he had toiled so hap- 
pily did not do her justice. And with- 
out a word she turned away from the 
inspection and left the studio. 

The sharp blow to his pride was to 
anovie He 


much for ¢ 


dropped her 
acquaintance forever ; being perhaps the 
only one of Jeanne’s adorers to break 
his allegiance to her before she gave 
the word. 

Récamier died. Jeanne, rich and still 
gloriously beautiful, received shoals of 
proposals. She rejected them all. She 
had at last met the love of her life. 
Into the lives of all these super-women, 
you will have noticed, there was some 
one man who stood out supreme above 
all the host of lesser lovers; idolized, 
placed on a lofty pedestal, a wealth of 
devotion lavished on him. 
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And so it was with Jeanne Réca- 
mier—although the affair from first to 
last was starkly platonic. She who had 
laughed at an emperor, who had re- 
jected a prince’s hand, who had turned 
the most famous man in Europe out of 
her house, lost her head and her heart 
to a cranky, bearlike author adven- 
turer, Francois Auguste de Chateau- 
briand. Your grandmother read and 
wept over his American novel, “Atala.” 

Chateaubriand was a_ heartbreaker. 
As a mere youth, his talent for trans- 
ferring his allegiance with lightning 
speed from one woman to the next had 
won for him the sobriquet “L’/ncon- 
stant.” He had traveled in the Ameri- 
can wilderness, living among Indian 
tribes; had hobnobbed with George 
Washington, to whom he had brought 
letters of introduction; had been sent 
fleeing for his life from France during 
the Terror; had been a favorite of Na- 
poleon’s until the Corsican’s tyranny 
disgusted him into turning conspirator. 

Of late years he had wandered aim- 
lessly about Europe, making love and 
earning a scant living as a painter and 
writer. Sometimes broke, sometimes 
flush, sometimes acclaimed as a genius, 
sometimes chased as a political criminal, 
sometimes in palaces, sometimes in jail 
—Chateaubriand at length met Jeanne 
Récamier. 

From the first they loved each other. 





On neither side was it a crazy, pas- 
sionate adoration. Rather was it the 
full, calm devotion of mature hearts 
that seek safe harbor after many and 
battering storms. 

When Récamier died, Chateaubriand 
formally. asked Jeanne’s hand in mar- 
riage. She refused—for reasons best 
known to herself. But they remained, 
for all the rest of their lives, faithful 
and utterly devoted lovers. 


Chateaubriand was uncouth, morbid, 
vain, bristling with a myriad foibles and 
faults. Jeanne, very gently and tact- 
fully, undertook to cure him of these 


defects. With tender hands she grad- 
ually remolded his wayward, eccentric 
nature, stripping away much of its 
dross, bringing out its cleaner, nobler 
traits. 

“You have transformed my char- 
acter,” he wrote her. “I know nothing 
more beautiful nor more good than 
you.” 

When Récamier died, in 1830, Jeanne 
was a little over fifty. Chateaubriand 
was sixty-two. A mature couple, 
withal. Yet Jeanne looked scarce 
thirty, and Chateaubriand was still in 
his late prime. 

Again and again he pleaded with 
Jeanne to marry him, Always she re- 
fused, just as she refused a host of 
others, even in her mature years,  In- 
deed, she received and rejected a pro- 
posal of marriage when she was 
seventy. 

The rest of this story is not especially 
romantic. Perhaps it may not interest 
you. For it has to do with “the break- 
ing up of things.” 

The Récamier-Chateaubriand affair 
went on, like an Indian summer, for 
years. Then, as old age reached out 
for him, Chateaubriand’s eccentricities 
cropped out afresh. He fell sito a mel- 
ancholy, shut himself away from the 
world that was at last growing to honor 
him, became a recluse, and would see 
no one except Madame Récamier. 

His melancholy deepened almost into 
mania. He had but one dream of life 
left in his heart—his love for Jeanne. 
To her he clung like a frightened child 
to a tender mother. 

Then, in its saddest form, old age laid 
its cold hand across beautiful Jeanne’s 
orange-tinted eyes, and she became 
totally blind. Even in her blindness she 
was still lovely, and her soul lost none 
of its sweetness. 

Sightless, she still guarded and 
sought to amuse the cranky old man 
she so long had loved; bearing with his 
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once-imperious temper, which had now 
rotted into mere whining discontent ; 
humoring his million whims; talking 
softly to him, in his brighter moments, 
about the gleaming past. 

The melancholy old man, lovingly 
tended and nursed and amused like a 
baby by the blind old woman who had 
been the reigning beauty of the world, 
lingered on for several years longer. 

When at last he died, Jeanne mourned 
him as never had she mourned Réca- 
mier or any other. Chateaubriand’s 
death broke her heart. It broke, too, 
her last tie to earth. And within a few 
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months she followed her lover to the 
grave. é 

Thus, at seventy-two, died Jeanne 
Récamier, virgin heartbreaker, whose 
very name was for half a century the 
synonym for absolute beauty and -flaw- 
less purity. I know of no other super- 
woman whose character in any way re- 
sembles hers. 

Which was, perhaps, more unlucky 
for the other super-women than for the 
men who loved them. 


The February number of AINSLEE’S will con- 
tain the next article in Mr. Terhune’s Superwomen 
series: “Cleopatra: The Serpent of Old Nile.” 


NAZARETH TOWN 


G' XD Carpenter of Nazareth Town, 
Thou Workman stanch and true, 


[ pray Thee help a hapless clown 


To build his 


house 


anew ; 


His House of Life, its blackened floors 


Charred by the heat of sin, 
With shattered panes nd gaping doors 
Where fiends may enter in 


Good Carpenter, lend him Thy hands 


And bid him at Thy will, 


Until once more his dwelling stands 


All whole from roof to sill. 


And when ’tis purified and when 


‘Tis garnished at it 


s best, 


Then enter, Prince of Workingmen, 


{nd be a poor man’s guest. 
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VERYTHING had gone up 
since war had been declared. 
Charlie walked along the 
street calculating. Mathe- 
matics were his strong point. 

At present rates, he would have to work 

three more half days, and he would 

have twenty-two cents over; but there 

was no telling what two “sweets” of 

underclothes would cost by that time. 
He was in fine fettle for working. 

He had got up at four and done what 

many a boy of twelve would consider 

a good day’s work at home, cutting 

green corn for fodder. But his muscles 

felt just nicely limbered up. There had 
been Saturdays through the hot spell 
when he had been too tired to eat his 
supper at night. But this was one of 
those bracing August days when the 





trees fairly glisten with the clearness 
of the air and a boy could hardly be 
lazy if he tried. And Mrs. Smith was 
good to him. She always saw that he 
kad a rest and a bite to eat in the mid- 
dle of the forenoon. She had doubled 
his wages twice; he was now getting 
fifty cents for the half day. Mrs. Smith 
was good. 

Just as the clock in Mrs. Smith’s hall 
cuckooed eight times through the open 
front door, Charlie turned in at the 
gate. A little girl sitting on the door- 
step looked up from the chain of wild 


asters she was threading, and _ said, 
"Lo. Charlie,” ; 


ibstractedly, bent her 


head over her work again, then re- 
membered something. 

“You needn’t go round, Charlie. My 
mother doesn’t want you any more. It’s 
war, you know, and you’re a German.” 

Charlie smiled indulgently at a very 
young child’s notion. She was only a 
girl. 

“I guess that don’t make no differ- 
ence. The grass is got to be cut, all 
the same. Me and her ain’t fighting.” 

“Oh, yes, but your king and our 
king are fighting. And our king’s go- 
ing to beat your king, because God's 
on our side. Mother’d like to kill the 
kaiser and his five sons with her own 
hands, she says.” 

Charlie was on his way to the back 


door. He stopped short an instant. 
God on that side! Why, God always 
fought on the German side! His fa- 


ther had told him so. His grandfather 
had fought against the French forty-one 
years ago, and it was because God was 
on their side that they had won. He 
couldn’t be on both sides at once. 

He was foo big a boy to argue with 
a girl, though. This was only a child’s 
chattering. Mrs. Smith want to kill six 
people with her own hands! Why, 
Mrs. Smith was good! 

Sarah, the general servant, met him 
at the kitchen door. 

“Mrs. Smith isn’t wanting you to- 
lay. She thinks the work’s too hard 


for a little boy like you.” 
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Charlie stared incredulously. 

‘But she told me last Saturday to 
come back to-day. I don’t find the 
work’s too hard. Can J speak to Mrs. 
Smith ?” 

“You cannot. She said to tell you 
she was very busy this morning. And 
she said times was going to be hard 
now, ‘count of the war, and she must 
give the work to men with families.” 

Charlie stood still, not realizing yet 
that this was a final dismissal. Sarah 
put out her hand to stroke his head. 
Its roundness and smoothness always 
awakened this impulse in her, and al 
ways she drew her hand back. Some- 
thing in the way the head was set on 
the short, straight neck stopped her, 
perhaps, or the steady look of the eyes. 

She dived into the kitchen and came 
back with two hot cookies. 

“Here, put these in your pocket and 
run away home. And [ll tell you the 
truth, Charlie—there’s no use trying to 
put you off with all them excuses. I 
heard her say to Mr. Smith: ‘I'll not 
have any Germans coming about the 
place. They’d be putting dynamite in 
the cellar and blowing us up.’ There! 
She’s excited over the war—that’s all. 
You come back when the ash sifting 
begins in the fall, and maybe she’ll have 
got over ‘” 

Charlie took the cookies from her 
without knowing what he was doing 
ind turned silently away 

On the way home he met some lad 
marching two abreast and singing At 
first he could not make out their song 
Then he heard: 

“To hell, to hell, to hell with Ger- 
many !” 

They stopped their chant when they 


saw Charlie, and shouted: ‘“German!- 


German spy! Let’s maul him!” 
Charlie could hardly tell whether he 

struck or was struck first. He knew 

his lip was cut and blood was dropping 


upon the bib of his overalls Then 


young Evanturel, from the next street, 
called out: 

“That's no German spy.  That’s 
Charlie Weiss. I know him. Come 
on! To ’ell, to ‘ell, to ‘ell with Ger- 
many !” 

He knew of no cause for enmity with 
Germany. He had never heard of the 
Franco-Prussian War. He had never 
heard of France until the day before, 
and had then asked whether it was a 
city or a village. He didn’t know what 
this war was about. He only knew 
that he enjoyed marching and singing, 
He took up the chant and marched on, 
his comrades following. 

Charlie entered his home looking as 
disreputable as it was possible for the 
straight, clean little fellow to look. His 
mother was kneading bread. His eld- 
est sister was sewing on the machine. 
They both uttered an exclamation. 

“You’ve been fighting!” his mother 
cried. ‘“‘Why aren’t you at Mrs. Smit’ ?” 

“T went. She doesn’t want me.” 

“You go and wash your face. Tell 
that to your father when he comes 
home, and see if he’ll believe you.” 

Charlie went upstairs. His sister 
turned to her work with the comment: 
“Y’ve known you beat the others for 


less.””’ 

“That's so,” his mother admitted, 
adding confidentially, “Liza, I can’t hit 
that boy | don’t know why, but I 
can’t.” 


When Charlie came downstairs, his 
mother was alone. She was sitting, at 
the table, drinking a cup of coffee from 
the pot that had stood on the stove 
since breakfast time. Charlie went to 
her and put an arm around her neck. 
His other hand held something tightly 
clasped. 

‘Mother, do you think I was telling a 
lie when I said I went to Mrs. Smith 
and she didn’t want me?” 

There was infinite reproach in his 
tone. Her only answer was to put her 
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hand over the one hanging at her neck 
and press it. 

“Why didn’t she want you?” 

“Because I’m German. Mother, 
doesn’t God fight on the German side 
in war?” 

His mother faltered. ‘When the old 
kaiser went to war against them 
Frangsh, God was on his side and he 
won. You've heard your father say so.” 

“Does He not like our kaiser now 
as well? Has He gone over to the 
other side?” 

“God is everywhere,” his mother an- 
swered evasively. ‘‘Reverend Hartwig 
says we're Canadians now. He says if 
our boys will go and fight for Canada, 
he’ll marry them for nothing when they 
come back.” 

“But our boys don’t want to fight 
against God.” 

“IT can’t tell you those things, Sharley. 
Ask your father. I want to hear about 
why you're not working for Mrs. Smit’, 
Does she want you after school on Mon- 
day, instead ?” 

“No, mother, she don’t want me no 
more. She thinks we’re at war, her 
and me, and I might blow her up.” 
He opened his left hand and revealed 
a: bill with some silver tightly wrapped 
in it. “Mother, you remember when 
she first sent for me to go to work, I 
asked you for a favor to let me keep all 
the money I made and you’d not be 
sorry.” 

“That's so, Sharley. You know I! 
didn’t got no money off you since ever 
you began to work; not one cent. The 
others were mad, too. They had to pay 
me what they earned. They say I make 
of you a pet, like I didn’t with them. 
I do make you of a pet, Sharley. I 
suppose I’m foolish, but you’re good 
to me, like none of the others are.” 

“T meant to give you a good sur- 
prise with that money, mother. You're 
always so cold in the winter. I was 
going to buy you two sweets of under- 
clothes made out of real wool.” 


His mother’s eyes filled with tears. 

“Look at that!” 

It hurt more than the cut lip to see 
her tears. He thought they were for 
the underclothes she was not to have. 

“It’s a shame father’d pay so much 
for a queen bee and let you go cold,” 
he said. “I could give you one sweet, 
mother, but I suppose it wouldn’t be no 
good without another to wash it. It's 
all [ can do, as long as I’m out of 
work.” 

They had been speaking English, but 
now his mother murmured some Ger- 
man phrases of affection and pride. 
Her native language served her best at 
moments like this. 

“Never mind,” she concluded, wip- 
ing her eyes and swallowing the last 
of her coffee. “Maybe the next winter 
wont be exceptionable, like they tell me 
the winters all have been since we came 
to Canada. Maybe I won’t feel the 
need of real wool, already. You go and 
hold some cold water to your lip, and 
your father won’t know you've been 
fighting. And I'll tell you what we'll 
do with that money, Sharley. I see 
where it says in the paper we must all 
do without something, to help on the 
war, It says they'll take our money 
off us at forty-four Glover Street any 
day between four and six. If you'll put 
on your good sweet and take your 
money there once, I'll be better pleased 
as if I got all the underclothes in 
Peterses store.” 

Charlie’s hand closed on the little 
package. 

“Tt’s my money that I worked: hard 
to earn. It’s for you.” 

She pleaded with him. “It'll keep 
them from taking a hate at us,” she 
argued. “It’ll show Mrs. Smit’ .you’re 
not going to blow her up. Look, now, 
how they threat to pull our church 
down! Look at __ that foolish 
Schwarmer! Couldn’t keep his mouth 
shut, and they put him in jail because 
he said on the street he wanted to fight 
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for the kaiser. I’d rather have the 
English think well of my Sharley as to 
be warm all winter once.” 

In the end she prevailed—not for 


any force he felt in her arguments, but 


becatise he could refuse her nothing 
when the tears came to her eyes. 
Charlie had never got used to the sight 
of his mother’s tears, readily as they 
came. _ 

All the way to forty-four Glover 
Street that afternoon, he rebelled in- 
wardly. In the bottom of his heart he 
believed that his money would be better 
spent in keeping his mother warm than 
in enabling men to fight. And then 
how dreadful if it should help them to 
fight against God! For he didn’t know 
yet which side God was on. His 
mother’s answer was no answer. God 
might be everywhere, but he couldn’t 
be fighting on*both sides at once. A 
boy who got a hundred on every ex- 
amination paper couldn't be expected to 
believe that. In his grandfather's war, 
God had been on the German side; that 
was clear. The other side had been 
beaten—and God couldn’t be beaten. 
But which side was He fighting on 
now ? 

He turned into Glover Street. The 
houses were large here and had fine 
lawns in front. <A procession of little 
children came marching toward him, 


carrying little Union Jacks and toy 
swords and guns, the boys in front, the 
girls bringing up the rea hey were 


clean, well-dressed children—no cleaner 
than his little sister Lena, but better 
dressed. Catching sight of a lady sit- 
ting on a veranda, the foremost boy 
waved his sword and called jovially to 
her: 

“We're going to kill the Germans!” 
And she smiled and called back: 
“That's right!” 

Charlie could not feel angry, as he 
had at the big boys. His heat van- 
ished ; only soreness remained. He was 
sorry that those children should hate 


the Germans. A. few weeks ago they 
hadn’t hated them. They always would 
now. Something told him so. 

. The room into which he was shown 
at number forty-four was draped with 
flags. Ladies with red crosses on their 
arms were sitting at tables piled high 
with yarn and flannel. Other ladies were 
coming and going with parcels. Charlie 
stood, cap in hand, just inside the door, 
until one of the ladies came up to him. 

“This is where they take your money 
off you for the soldiers, ain’t it?” he 
asked, and held out his little wad. 

She counted it. “It makes you an 
associate member,” she said. “You 
must give me your name, please.” 

Charlie gave his name, and wondered 
what an.associate member was. She 
looked at him again. 

“You are German?” she said. 

“Yes,” answered Charlie, without 
hesitation. He must live many years 
in a hostile country before he would 
hesitate to admit that he was German. 

“Then you will be glad to know that 
your money will be spent for the aid 
of the wounded German soldiers as well 
as our own,” she said, smiling at him in 
a way that healed a little of his sore- 
ness. ‘“‘That is what this means,” and 
she touched the cross on her sleeve. 

Like Sarah, she wanted to stroke his 
head, and, like Sarah, thought. better of 
it. She thanked him for his contribu 
tion in the tone she would have used 
to a man, and Charlie went away feel- 
ing-better. Here was some one on the 
English side who didn’t feel that he was 
at war with her. Her eyes were very 
friendly. They looked as if she knew 
a great deal. Did she know which side 
God was on? 

He couldn’t have asked her, even if 
he had thought of it in time; with 
every one but his mother, Charlie was 
reserved. He would solve the prob- 
lem for himself. 

To tell the truth, Charlie did not 
think there was any problem he could 
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not solve for himself. The minister 
had held him up as an example to the 
children who didn’t know their cate- 
chism. The teacher had singled him 
out for praise again and again. He had 
never yet failed in anything he had 
set out to learn. 

He knew it was time to go home and 
fetch the cow to be milked and chop 
the wood to cook supper. But he 
couldn't go until this matter was set- 
tled. He sat down on a sloping. bank 
and looked across the water to a green 
field dotted with white tents. A com- 
pany of men in khaki was drilling there. 
The sun glinted along the line of rifles 
—not a very straight line; his grand- 
father laughed at those awkward fel- 
lows who were just learning to be 
soldiers. 

August Heller was over there some- 
where. August had three uncles in the 
German army. 
against them. 
against the 
born in. 

Would God help those men to aim 
straight? Would He send their bullets 
into the bodies of the Germans, so that 
they would fall dead, like the squirrel 
he had brought down with his sling- 
shot? Or would He guide the bullets 
from the other side swifter, straighter? 
Was He fighting for the Germans still? 
For August? Or for the uncles? 

Vagrant thoughts with his 
questioning—his mother going cold in 
the winter—which might prove excep- 
tionable, after ail—to keep the English 
from taking a hate at them; the lady 
who knew he was a German, yet spoke 
kindly ; the red cross that meant help to 
both sides; Mrs. Smith’s old kindness; 
her present fear of him; her desire to 
kill the kaiser and his with her 


He was going to fight 
country he had _ been 


mingled 


sons 


He was going to fight - 


own hands; his cut lip; the boys’ chant; 
the children playing at killing Germans; 
the lady approving. 

There he sat, a little boy with a big 
problem. A phoebe was perched on a 
willow sapling near, making excursions 
into the air after flies. When a migrat- 
ing warbler trespassed on its hunting 
ground, twitching its way along a neigh- 
boring branch, the phoebe attacked it 
and drove it away. 

God was on the pheebe’s side, then. 

The vagrant thoughts came thicker. 
The problem dodged his tired brain. 
The sun sank lower. There would be 
a licking from his father if he put off 
the cow and wood any longer. He got 
up slowly and went home. 

It was while he was cutting up dead 
apple branches for firewood that some- 
thing crystallized all the baffled ques- 
tioning into an answer—and in spite of 
his hundred per cents, this was really 
the first thing Charlie had ever learned 
for himself. Whether it was for his 
future weal or woe, let those who have 
tried such learning say. Something his 
grandfather had seen in the war came 
into his head, as it often did when he 
was at this work—a crazed Prussian 
soldier hacking at a stick of wood with 
the butt of his gun and cursing at the 
Frenchman he thought he was hitting. 
His grandfather told it as a funny story, 
acting it and laughing his great big 
laugh when he came to, “Bleed, why 
don’t you?” The words had meant no 
more to Charlie than the “Fee, foo, 
fum” of Jack the Giant Killer. He 
had always laughed, too. 

But now, all at once, he saw that it 
was not funny. It was horrible. 

He threw down the ax. “I don’t be- 
lieve God don’t fight on any side,” he 
said slowly. 
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ERE and there along its peace- 
ful course stand the grim car- 
casses of abandoned mills, 
their windows shattered, their 
brick walls crumbling to ruin, 

their mill wheels rotting under moss. 
The valley itself, lying in the lap of 

Normandy, would be a failure without 

the river—a swirling, purling stream, to 

whose current the reeds bend in sub- 
mission as it sweeps on; snaking around 
shady curves, eddying, chuckling to 
itself, chattering over shallow rapids, 
slipping over the lush grass waving in 
its clear depths like the long green 
tresses of naiades, rumbling, grumbling 
over short falls, swinging on to gayer 





stretches, gleaming like quicksilver in 
the sun, molten gold at twilight, dark 
dusk, the length of a 
short cast wide, and full of trout. 
When you pass the mill of the Pére 


as onyx in the 


Garvin at nightfall, you whistle for 
company. The Pére Garvin is long 


since dead, but the mill that bears his 
name seems to have died centuries ago. 
There are some such forsaken ruins, 
which seem to whisper a warning to the 
passer-by. 

It was so dark one evening in June 
when I reached this mill, that I changed 
my brown hackle for a white miller, 
recled in for a shorter cast, stepped 
back clear of the reeds, and sent my fly 
to the backwater above the dam. He 

8 


took it with a “slosh,” that big fellow, 
fighting savagely to gain the reeds, but 
finally the strain began to tell on him, 
and I got him—a good two-pounder— 
flopping and struggling to the net. 

“Bravo, monsieur!” came a_ fresh 
young voice from a thicket of alders 
scarcely a rod’s length below my cast. 

I started, straining my eyes in the 
dusk. Then, to my surprise, I saw the 
gleam of a white dress, and the slim 
figure of a woman glided noiselessly 
across the dam to the sluiceway, and 
stopped, poised as lightly as a phantom 
upon the heavy beam that served as 
footway over the sluice. 

“Pardon, madame,” I called, raising 
my hat in the gloom. 
he figure neither spoke nor moved. 

‘A thousand 
“if I have disturbed you—if I am 
croaching upon private property.” 

[ felt the slender path through the 
reeds with my feet, and advanced to- 
ward the phantom, my hat in my hand. 

“My host, Baron Vidal, gave me to 
understand that his fishing rights ex- 
tended to the stone bridge below,” I ex- 
plained, raising my voice over the roar 
of the sluiceway. 

“You made a very pretty cast, mon- 
sieur,” returned the phantom cheerily, 
gliding nearer. 

“T thank you, madame, for the com- 
pliment,” said I, also gliding nearer. 


I persisted, 
en- 


pardons,” 
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And as I did so, I saw that my phan- 
tom was trim and lithe, and that her 
small slippered feet were a-tiptoe as 
she leaned upon her elbows and gazed 
over the low barrier at the black water 
churning beneath. My free hand went 
to this barrier for support—two quick 
strides more, and I was welcomed by 
a pair of dark eyes and a smile that 
showed the gleam of white teeth. 

“Mon Dieu, madame,” I stammered, 
bowing as low as I dared on the 
treacherous footway, slippery with 
spray, “if I am not indiscreet, may I 
ask whom I have the honor of address- 
ing?” Then, noticing her hesitancy: 
“Forgive me, madame—but our meet- 
ing has been so unusual, so extraordi- 
nary—here at this hour, four kilometers 
from any habitation Evidently you 
have strayed as far from home as I 
have. Permit me at least to see you 
safely back. Allow me to present my- 
self—Monsieur Davenay—a guest of 
Baron Vidal’s.” 

She threw up her pretty head. 

“Ah! So you know Baron Vidal?” 
she returned, in a voice as seductive as 
her eyes. “He is always fishing, that 
good baron. I have often watched 
him—‘swish’—‘swish’ Rarely he 
misses. If I am not indiscreet, either, 
monsieur, might I ask why he is not 
fishing with you to-night?” 


‘Alas, 











madame,” I confessed, ‘‘he 
has the gout. It is unfortunate, but it 
is quite true. I left him after lunch- 
eon, swearing over a pint of vichy and 
a novel.” 

“Oh! Oh!” she exclaimed, the smile 
and two dimples vanishing in a little 
pout of protest. “Ah, yes—I see. You 
need not explain, monsieur. He has 
been fishing in his wine cellar—casting 
about him for a better bottle of his fa- 
ther’s Burgundy than the last. Am I 
not right?” The dimples returned. 

“Mon Dieu, madame,” 1 declared, 
with a shrug, “we are all human. We 
are all weak when it comes to the best 


When one has as good 
” 


things in life. 
Burgundy as the baron 

“We are not all as rich as Baron 
Vidal,” she sighed, lowering her dark 
eyes—as dark, I saw now, as her hair, 
which she wore in little waves over her 
small ears. “If I were rich, I, too, 
would have the best things in life. Life 
is meant for the best things, not the 
worst. I should have them all!” she 
declared, clenching her small white 
hand. “When one is poor—when one 
cannot ” 

“Ah, yes,” I sighed. “One must have 
money and plenty of it in these days.” 

“So much!” she murmured, in a 
voice that was half caressing. ‘When 
one has nothing, when every day it is 
fight, fight to economize Bah! It 
is not /ife—that! It is plain torture, 
It kills—it kills even love, monsieur— 
and for what? One becomes a prisoner 
shut away from friends—from pretty 
things, from a 

She turned from me, covering her 
eyes with her small white hands. And 
in that instant—brief as it was—an ir- 
resistible desire surged through me to 
at least lay my hand comfortingly upon 
her shoulder, white as ivory in the 
dusk ; and yet I refrained. 

“There are many, my dear lady,” I 
declared, in a steady voice, though I 
“who are rich and ut- 

















was trembling, 
terly miserable.” 

She lifted her dark eyes to mine, and 
for a long moment regarded me intently 
with parted lips, her breast heaving. 

“Let us not speak of it,” she whis- 
pered. ‘Truly I must be going. Good 
night, monsieur.” She stretched out 
her hand, 

“But, madame!” I protested. “At 
this hour? Surely you will not refuse 
me—I may almost say the right of es- 


, 


corting you—at least within safe dis- 


tance of your home.” 
“But I live here,” she replied, again 
meeting my eyes as I released the hand 
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which had lain for a moment warm in 
my own. 

“Here! Where? You are jesting!” 

“No, I am not jesting,” she declared, 
with a forced little laugh. “It is quite 
true. Here in the mill.” 

I glanced up at the grim and ghostly 
wall of the Garvin miil toweriag above 
the dam—its dark and shattered win- 
dows, its stark desolation. 

“Forgive me!” I exclaimed, in my as- 
tonishment. “Oh, my poor lady!” 

She did not reply. 

“But you have some one,” I insisted. 
“You are not alone. LEnfin! some one 
—a servant——” 

“My husband,” she breathed. “Alas, 
he abhors fishi1g. If he would only 
fish! If 1 could only persuade him to 
go out—to take the air! He even re- 
grets the hours he sleeps as so much 
time lost from his work. I have known 
him not to leave the mill, even for a 
short walk, in weeks. His work—his 
work—always his work!” 

Before I could speak, a wavering 
light in the second story scurried past 
its four windows, glinted against the 
jagged bits of their shattered panes, 
and disappeared. 

“It is he,” she whispered, touching 
my arm. “He has seen us. It is bet- 
ter that I present you.’ 

“T should be delighted,” I replied as 
cheerfully as I could, stifling my sud- 


ent ool that I had 





den disappointment. | 
been, during those last brief moments, 
to imagine that for some lucky reason I 
might find her living with a devoted 
servant, an aged aunt, or an eccentric 
niece with a penchant for abandoned 
mills ! 

I uncovered my head and bent re- 
spectfully to touch my lips to her hand 
—a ceremony as customary in France 
as lifting one’s hat to a lady. 

The closed hand she raised to my 
lips, I saw to my amazement, was 
phosphorescent ! 

Between the fingers shone brightly a 


greenish light, its glow spreading to 
her bare neck, lighting the soft cutve 
of her throat and chin. As I started 
back in astonishment, her half-closed 
eyes covered me with a wistful gaze. 

“Do not be afraid,” she laughed 
softly 

“Afraid!” J exclaimed, seizing her 
hand impulsively, as she sought a pocket 
in her skirt. And as I did so, the green 
light paled and disappeared beneath my 
grasp. 

“It is extraordinary!” I cried. “Am 
I dreaming? Tell me, are you super- 
natural ?” 

“Tt is a secret,” she laughed mischie- 
vously. “Ah, if we only knew that!’ 
she added seriously. “Come! I will 
show you.” 

She opened her hand, in which lay a 
small vial. Slowly her palm became 
luminous. In the tiny bottle were six 
glowworms. 

“My husband will be content,” said 
she. “I found six to-night. In the 
thicket below where you cast. They 
are hard to find lately.” 

“We were speaking of riches,” said 
I. “Do you know what the secret of 
their light is worth? A fortune to the 
one who discovers it—analyzes—util- 
izes it. Do you know that France alone 
has offered a prize of a million francs 
for its discovery? They are safe in 
offering a hundred times that amount, 
I fear. Its value is inconceivable—light 
without heat. Think of it! A mys- 
tery—save that they have found absent 
in it, if I remember rightly, the violet 
rays of the spectrum, and that its light 
is cold. Beyond that, we know noth- 
ing.” So closely did she listen that I 
felt her breath on my cheek. “Noth- 
ing,” I declared. ‘Far from analyzing 
the light itself, not even the greatest 
entomologists in the world have yet dis- 
covered how the glowworm turns its 
light off and on at will.” 

“But you are a scientist—a savant?” 
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she cried, with a quick catch of the 
breath. 

“Neither, madame—only a surgeon. 
But my early work in the laboratory 
led me, like many others, into various 
amusing researches—as hopeless as 
they were interesting.” 

“Come! Follow me,” she breathed 
tensely ; “at once—I beg of you. You 
—you must meet my husband. Ah, 
Dieu, is life not strange?” 

Across the slippery dam she led 
me, down two moss-grown steps, and 
through a tangled garden, skirting the 
silent mill wheel. Above us loomed 
the spectral wall facing the stream, 
stark as a corpse, dank and forbidding, 
the home of bats and lizards. 

Her husband! Who and what was 
he, I wondered as I followed her. A 
man who could deliberately choose to 
live in the Garvin mill, with a wife as 
pretty and charming as she, must be 
either a criminal hiding from justice 
or a maniac. More than once I half 
hesitated to go farther. I was, how- 
ever, in no state of mind to reason 
soberly. Had she been ugly, I con- 
fessed to myself, I should long ago 
have been on my way back to the 
chateau. She was adorable, however, 
and I followed her, as many a man has 
followed beauty, blindly, thrilled by a 
smile and a pair of dark eyes 





On now through a sagging door, 
piercing a wall that inclosed a court- 


yard heaped with scrap iron and choked 
with weeds. Presently her hand sought 
the knob of a painted door, 
opened it, and switched on an electric 
light beyond the threshold; and I found 
myself at one end of a vast high-ceil- 
inged room, running the entire width of 
the mill. On she led me, without a 
word, past a row of low, white, tomb- 
like mounds, raised upon a long plat- 
form and connected by a series of elec- 
tric cables. At the extreme end of 
the room stood a water motor, and 
close beside it a powerful dynamo and 


newly 
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switchboard, protected by a wire cage 
bearing the sign “Danger!” Here she 
turned, placed her finger to her lips, 
and opened a glass-paneled door lead- 
ing to another vast room beyond. 

At a small table, illumined by a drop- 
light under a green shade, sat a frail- 
looking man bending intently over a 
microscope. So absorbed was he that 
he seemed totally unconscious of our 
presence. As we drew nearer, I saw 
over her shoulder that his pale face was 
framed by a heavy beard and mustache; 
that his shock of iron-gray hair fell 
well over the upturned collar of his 
coat; that his feet were thrust into a 
pair of carpet slippers; that his coat 
and trousers—the latter secured by a 
strap—seemed much too large for him. 
One gaunt hand was occupied in care- 
fully adjusting the focus of his instru- 
ment, 

“Paul, a friend of Baron Vidal’s— 
Monsieur Davenay, my husband,” said 
my hostess, laying her hand on his 
shoulder. 

As I advanced to greet him, he rose 
slowly to his feet, bent like a man 
stiffened by long sitting, brushed back 
his shock of hair wearily from his broad 
forehead, gazed in an absent, preoccu- 
pied way at his wife, peered at me 
out of two keen, small, intelligent eyes, 
advanced, halted, peered again, and, 
raising his arms, cried, in a-voice faint 
from surprise: 

“Davenay! Davenay! You don’t re- 
member me—Paul Pascal? Have I 
changed. as much as that, René?” 

I knew him now—his voice—his old 
smile, half hidden though it was be- 
neath his beard and mustache. 

“Paul!” I cried, gripping him by his 
frail shoulders. 

“It is not 
Madame Pascal. 
other? Parbleu! 
then!” 

“Old friends—old friends, madame! 
Do you know that it is all of fifteen 


possible!” exclaimed 
“You know each 
You are old friends, 
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years since I have seen this. good fel- 
low of yours? Not since our old stu- 
cent days together at the Sorbonne. 
Ah, sacré, Paul! Do you remember our 
rooms under the roof that leaked, in 
Prince? What a 
And here,” I went 
find him— 


the rue Monsieur le 
worker you were! 
on, turning to his wife, “I 
the same old Paul.” 

“Older—grayer,” he intervened, with 
a boyish grin, his face flushed with joy 
and excitement. 

Again she held out her hand to me. 

“Good night,” she insisted. “I am 
going to leave you two alone and go 
to bed. Fifteen years! What a lot 
you will have to talk over!” 

“Stay, I pray you, madame,” I pro- 


tested. “I must be going myself in a 
moment. I fear the baron will be get- 


ting anxious, although I did mention to 
him that I might try the trout well into 
the night as an experiment.” 

“You must be chilled, my dear René,” 
declared Pascal, “fishing as late as this. 
Lucille, the cognac, my dearest.” 

She left the room, to return with a 
bottle, sugar, glasses, and three pewter 
spoons upon a wooden tray. 

“Now that you know the way to the 
mill”—she smiled into my eyes as we 
raised our glasses—‘‘you must come to 
see us often. It will do Paul good.” 

“And so you are married, you lucky 
one,” I resumed when we were alone 
“Madame is adorable.” And 
I told him of our strange meeting. 

He drew up a kitchen chair for me, 
which had lain on its back, half buried 
in a mass of reference books, insulated 
wire, old bills, and discarded apparatus. 

“And the platinum affair?” I asked 
him. “How did it turn out?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“And your lamp? What became of 
it? And your dielectric?” 

“Ah, my good René, you speak of 
many things.” He smiled sadly. “So 
many things I had half forgotten,” he 
added, pushing his paper of pipe to- 


charming, 
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bacco toward 
René—all gone. 
And you, René?” 

“Oh, I? There is nothing much to 
tell you. My surgical clinic goes on 
as usual. The strides we have made in 
modern surgery would astound you. 
But your electrical furnace ?” I insisted. 
“When I read of your invention, I said 
to myself: ‘Bravo! Paul has ar- 
rived!’ ” 

He ran his thin, active hand through 
his hair and_ scratched his head 
thoughtfully, and again he grinned—the 
apologetic grin of a boy embarrassed 
by a compliment. 

“They are over there,” said he, nod- 
ding toward the great room beyond, 
“such as they are. They served us well 
for a time, until the new De Breville- 
Conrad crucible came into vogue.” 

“Us? I do not understand!” 

“Tt was the baron’s idea,” he ex- 
plained simply. “I should never have 
gone into so costly a plant, even had I 
been able.” 

“The baron! You mean to tell me 
that Vidal is interested in that sort of 
thing ?” 

“Hasn’t he told you?” 

“Not a word.” 

“Tt does not surprise me. 


me. “Gone, my good 
setter done by others. 


It was a 


great secret with him—his jewelry 
foundry,” with a dry smile. “What a 
lot of common hardware we made! 


When there is so much earnest work in 
the world, to be slaving over the manu- 
facture of geegaws, unset rings, and 
brooches by the thousand! Curious 
how that trash appeals to women! 
Then came serious competition, and our 
small high-temperature castings were 
done in Paris far cheaper by others.” 

“See here, my dear Paul, what the 
devil induced the baron to furnish a 
plant like that? I have never known 
him to take the slightest interest in any- 
thing outside of his leisurely life at the 
chateau—a little fishing, a little shoot- 
ing, a few friends, his. horses and his 
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club in Paris, a few love affairs, and 
now and then a plunge on the races. 
Sapristi! What you tell me is amus- 
ing!” 

“Induced him? If you want to know 
the truth, I think it must have been 
Lucille who induced him, since I tried 
my best from the first to dissuade him. 
My wife is ambitious, René.” 

“The baron must have spent a pretty 
penny,” I ventured. 

“Far too much,” he returned. “He 
was as enthusiastic as a child over it. 
He came here daily. He used to stay 
all day. It did not go badly for a 
time, but-the heavy expenses worried 
me. Apparatus that I knew was not 
needed he insisted on buying. When 
once he had ordered a new piece of 
machinery, he’d run in again and again 
to see if it had arrived; and when it 
did arrive, it was his great delight to 
watch me assemble it. Like a child, 
you understand, with a new toy. He 
liked to see the wheels go round.” 

“TI hope you reaped some recompense 
for your labor, my old one?” 

“Recompense ? You—you mean 
money?” he asked, in a vague, uninter- 
ested way. “Yes, a little. But we do 
not require much—we live simply, as 
you see. You must ask Lucille. She 
attends to all that. I was glad the 
baron did not lose by it.” 

“And you?” 

“How could 1? It was the baron 
who purchased everything. Now that 
I recall it, he gave me, | think, three 
Three—or four 


per cent on the sales. 
You must ask Lucille.” 

“He did not deny himself,” | de- 
clared. 

“But, my dear René, I personally did 
not have a sou in it.” 

“Only your brains, your invention, 
your work, your indefatigable energy, 
your long experience, if you call that 
nothing.” 

He rubbed his hands over his thin 


knees. 


“It was very little, after all, in com- 
parison to so lavish an expenditure,” 
he said. Then, with a sudden gleam of 
enthusiasm, both hands rushing through 
his hair. “But all that is trivial to 
this,” he declared, nodding at his micro- 


‘scope. 


He rose, fingering nervously in his 
haste among the forest of tiny bottles 
littering the table, thrust aside his bo- 
lometer, his sulphides of zinc, and his 
various solutions of white phosphorous. 

“Six!” he cried, picking up the vial 
his wife had left. “Six! Ah, I am in 
luck to-night! They are so difficult to 
find lately. Poor Lucille! She searches 
nightly for me. Ah, my old friend, 
you may call me a fool if you like, for 
tryinz to discover what our greatest 
men have failed at, and yet I do not 
regret it. Not an hour, nor a day, nor 
a night. The light of the glowworm! 
The light without heat! Can you con- 
ceive what it means to science? Look!” 

He plucked at my sleeve, drew me 
to the eyepieces of his powerful binoc- 
ular, guided my fingers to the ratchet 
governing the high-power focus, and 
stood watching me as I peered at the 
magnified speck illumined by the glare 
of the reflector. 

“A cross section of the muscle that 
he confided breath- 
lessly in my ear. “I am convinced of 
it. For months ] worked and 
It was a difficult section to 
I made many failures. Had 
knowledge, René—your 


controls the light,” 


have 
doubted 
prepare, 
I only 
hand!” 

“You believe I could be of help?” I 
ventured. 

For an instant his keen eyes gleamed. 

“No! No!” he protested then, shak- 
ing his head.. “You must not think of 
it. I know what these days mean to 
you—your rest, your fishing, your va- 


your 


cation.” 

“T cannot imagine any better vaca- 
. . 2 . ” 
tion than helping you, my old friend, 
said I, laying my hand on his shoulder, 
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“T’ve had a hard, strenuous year of it. 
Operating daily as I do, a month more 
freedom won’t matter; in fact, I need 
it. My assistant, Labordeau, is getting 
on famously without me. What do you 
say to continuing together our course 
in entomology ?” I laughed. 

His frail hand, as he grasped mine, 
shook with his emotion. 

“René!” he cried. 

“There,” said I, “it’s agreed. You'll 
do the research, and I'll do the me- 
chanical preparation—always tedious. 
But on one condi:ion, my old one— 
that in your quest for the unattainable, 
you’re under my orders.” 

He started and raised his eyebrows 
questioningly. 

“IT mean precisely what I say. You 
must consider yourself as my patient, 
under my orders. You've got to eat 
and you’ve got to sleep, and more than 
that—you'’ve got to take some exercise 
daily. No man can go on working as 
you do. You'll break down. Another 
thing—have you got a case for that 
microscope ?” 

He nodded. 

“Then give me the key. No sleep 
—no food—no exercise—no key.” 

Without a word he went to a shelf, 
took down a mahogany case, blew the 


dust from it, tried its lock, and set it 
on the table, while I refilled my pipe 
As I struck a match over the bowl, a 


slight noise in the direction of the glass- 
paneled door I had entered made me 
raise my head. Behind it—white and 
motionless, her face framed in the 
wealth of dark hair that fell about her 
shoulders, her head bent to the glass 
panel—listening as if her life depended 
upon every word that had passed be- 
tween us, stood Madame Pascal. 


It was midnight when I reached the 
chateau and found the baron where | 
had left him, his long figure sunk in a 
big armchair in the library, his foot 
being clumsily bandaged by his valet. 
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Sorry as I was for him, I could not help 
smiling at the picture they made. The 
fat and perspiring valet on his knees, 
muttering encouragement, and his mas- 
ter, long-limbed, long-armed, his lean, 
aristocratic head sunk upon his chest, 
with his high brow, bristling white mus- 
tache and imperial, and deep-set eyes— 
a gaunt visage, handsome still despite 
his sixty years—bore a striking resem- 
blance to Don Quixote being hursed by 
Sancho Panza after his disastrous fight 
with the windmill. 

The baron raised his head with a 
wince as I entered, his cheeks flushed 
and twitching with pain. 

“See here, Davenay!”” He glowered 
at me savagely. “How long do you 
think this devilish thing’s going to 
last ?” 

“Worse, eh? Had I foreseen it, I 
wouldn’t have left you,” I said, dis- 
pensing with the valet and starting to 
undo the bandage. 


“What luck!” he grunted. “Ouch! 


Ah! Sacred name of a dog! I'll bet 
you—you didn’t—get—a rise after 
dark. I’ve tried it.” 


“Whom do you think I’ve met?” 
said I. 

“Met? Ouch! Eh! Eh! Go slow! 

How should I know? I've had the 
devil for company since you've left. 
Who've you had?” 
“The last person I expected to meet, 
in the last place in the world. First his 
charming wife, and then that good fel- 
low haven’t seen for 
years—down at the Garvin mill. It’s 
been a strange evening.” 

His startled look of surprise, the sud- 
den way in which he stiffened back in 
his chair, covering me curiously with 
his pain-racked eyes, told me plainly 
enough that my discovery of the Pas- 


Pascal, whom | 


cals had struck deep. 

“Ah, the little Pascal!” he returned 
lightly, with a gallant effort, despite 
his twinging foot, to regain his old 
debonair, worldly manner. “So you 
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met the little Pascal, you rascal! She 
is ravishing! What eyes! What hair! 
What teeth! And what—ouch !—what 
a figure!” 

Sut not a word more of the Pascals 
did he get from me, for | changed his 
thoughts to massage and camphorated 
oil; got him to bed; convinced him of 
the truth that he needed a cure at 
Aix-les-Bains at once; and in twenty- 
four hours had him and his faithful 
“Sancho Panza” aboard the express for 
Paris, and myself comfortably installed 
in the village inn. 

Thus our work began. 


June slipped by into July, but the 
secret of the glowworm’s light still 
remained a mystery. Had I not put a 
check on Paul, spurred on as he was 
by the thought of my soon being obliged 
to leave him and return to Paris, he 
would have drifted back into his old 
habits. When I returned to the inn at 
night, the key of the microscope went 
with me. 

The cavernous old mill held two mys- 
teries now—one that which neither his 
powerful binocular nor the spectrum 
was capable of revealing anything of, 
beyond what other men had seen; the 
other—Lucille. There was no doubt 
but that Paul loved her, strangely mated 
as they were, matched in poverty. It 
was evident that they had so little that 
I made it a rule from the first never, 
beyond an occasional glass, to accept 
the hospitality of their frugal table; 
and, like good friends, they understood. 

From the night I had entered the mill, 
Lucille had changed. Whether it was 
because of the help I was giving him 
or not, I do not know, but her confi- 
dence in Paul’s ability eventually to 
solve the mystery increased. There was 
sunshine in her eyes now. Her silvery 
Jaughter filled the old mill as we plodded 
on, as a linnet might have brightened a 
dungeon with its song. She was always 
in irrepressible good humor, funny, 
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witty, and as mischievous as she was 
pretty. 


“René, you mean that?” said she, as 
we stood together at the sluice the night 
before my departure. 

“It is the plain truth,” said I. 

She caught her breath, and I saw her 
tremble and grow pale. 

“You asked me,” I went on, with a 
helpless shrug. “I’d rather not have 
told you, but you insisted.” 

“Does Paul know?” she questioned, 
wide-eyed in her pallor. “I want to 
know the truth, René.” Her lips 
quivered. 

“Of course not. What’s the use of 
telling him? I haven’t the heart to, for 
one. He’s happy as he is, working for 
the unattainabie.” 

“You're convinced there’s nothing to 
be got out of the glowworm, then?” 
Her breath came quick. 

“Nothing, my dear Lucille. The 
glowworm, I fear, will always remain 
a mystery. We knew far more about 
the moon. But to convince Paul now 
that his research is hopeless—no, my 
dear Lucille! I, as his best friend, for- 
bid you, and I have a good reason for 
it. I have watched him closely. When 
I came—you, being his wife, have a 
right to know this—he was on the verge 
Frail as he is, 





of a serious breakdown. 
a bundle of nerves, sensitive, imagina- 
tive, with the grit of two men in him 
to fight on, he needed the distraction, 
the stimulus of companionship, to save 
him from a collapse.” 

“TI see,” she.said evenly, gazing into 
the swirling water below us. 

“Promise me you'll help when I am 
gone, Lucille,” I insisted. “‘Promise 
me you'll encourage him. He _ needs 
your love and devotion, your hope, your 
light, your joyousness.” 

“Yes, René, I promise you.” 

“You may continue with the strych- 
nine,” I went on, “but at longer inter- 
vals, Three capsules a week will suffice. 
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The fewer drugs, the better. Their re- 
action works as much havoc as their 
action temporarily does good. And 
now we'd better be getting back.” 

“Lucille!” came Paul’s voice from 
the garden. “Eh! René!” 

“Yes, my dearest—in a moment,” she 
called back. 

“René.” 

“What, Lucille?” 

“Will you do me a little favor in 
Paris? Would you mind leaving this 
at Madame Yvonne’s—the dressmaker 
in the Rue de la Paix?” 

She drew from her breast a 
envelope. 

“It contains a small amount I have 
owed her for a long time, I am ashamed 
to say, and I’d rather not trust the 
mail. Please see that she gets it per- 
sonally. You must not tell Paul. It 
would only worry him.” 

“T shall deliver it safely myself,” said 
I, and thrust it into my portfolio. 

“We are coming, Paul!” she cried, 
over the roar of the sluice. 

A week later, clad in a traveling 
gown by Yvonne and a chic toque by 
Thérése Debray, she eloped with the 
baron. 


sealed 


Had I not interested the great Ber- 
tran in Paul’s case, he might have died. 
Che was a terrific one to him, 
and it was months before Bertran pro- 


shock 


nounced him in a safe condition to con- 
tinue his work. 
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Two months later the mews was 
known to the civilized world. The 


glowworm had given up its secret, and 
the man who held that secret was Paul 
Pascal. They decorated him, as you 
know, and they gave him the million. 

Two years elapsed, during which I 
traveled for my own health, and, on my 
return from Algiers, I found him at 
the head of his great laboratory in 
Paris, modest as he was celebrated, like 
all great men. 

“I heard from her, René—a year 
ago,” he confessed to me one night, as 
we drove to a dinner at Bertran’s. 
“Poor Lucille! She told me she was 
penniless in Berlin—that the baron had 
deserted her. She begged me to take 
her back. I wrote her that she could 
come, and that we would go back to the 
mill together. I still work there off 


and on. It is a good refuge from the 
world and its prying publicity. I love 
the place, despite its memories. I had 


no money, I told her, save what little 
the government affords me for my pro- 
fessorship.” 
“No money! But 
francs!’ I exclaimed. 
“I have given the million to found 
a new laboratory at Rheims. I was 
born there, you know.” 
“And did she agree?” 
after a pause 
“Agree? She 
my letter. Poor Lucille! 
worm—no heat—no heart—only beaut) 
and light.” 


the million 


I ventured 


never even answered 
Only a glow 


a the 





























HE boy Milosh Ivanovitch sat 
in the sun, with his back to 
the wooden hut, and twanged 
dolefully on the one-stringed 
gusle. People—that is to say, 

the inhabitants of the God-forgotten 

frontier village—said that his mother 
had been cursed before his birth, basing 
their supposition on the fact that he 
could not speak, but could only gesticu- 
late to a painful accompaniment of gut- 
tural, unintelligible sounds. But he 
could play the gusle as no one else 
could. There was not a Servian ballad 
that he did not know, and not a desire 
or passion that he could not express 
with a few touches of his brown 
fingers. For this reason and for the 
sake of his pathetic fairness—no other 
boy in the village had so white a skin 
and such blue eyes—much was forgiven 





him. 

His sister, Maria Ivanovitch, sang to 
his accompaniment. She was very 
beautiful and very young. Though. her 
lithe, upright body had taken on the 
lines of womanhood, her eyes were 
those of a child, wistfully thoughtful 
and wholly fearless in their uncon- 
scious questioning. They rested on the 
mountains as she sang and traced the 
path that wound its way up to the sullen 
heights beyond which lay the frontier, 

She sang of the great Hayduck, who 
had slain a thousand Turks with his 
own hand, and had driven the greedy 


Bulgars back to their lairs. And it was 











a curious thing to hear the passion and 
hatred that rang like steel in her clear 
girl’s voice. And yet not curious, for 
beyond the jagged line that the moun- 
tains cut against the sapphire sky waited 
the enemy himself. He had always 
been there. For uncounted generations 
the tide of hatred, its source long since 
lost in the obscurity of a forgotten age, 
had flowed deep and strong between 
him and her people, and peace there had 
been none. It did not matter that from 
time to time Serb and Bulgar had let 
the sword drop from their exhausted 
hands and had signed sullen, unfruit- 
ful truces. Here on the frontier the 
vendetta strode on in uninterrupted 
ruthlessness, and bloody attack and sav- 
age retribution had ravaged the narrow 
valley and scored the mountainside with 
coarse-hewn monuments of the un- 
avenged dead 

When the men of the village glanced 
up toward the mountains, their hands 
slipped to their revolvers; and when 
the women sang, it was always of the 
heroic past and of the greater future, 


and their voices rang, as did the voice ’ 


of Maria Ivanovitch, with the clash of 
steel. 

Stefan Obilich came down through 
the straggling village. He heard Maria 
Ivanovitch singing, and stopped before 
her to listen. Of all the men he was 
the tallest, the finest built, the most reck- 
less, and the most handsome. Though 
he counted but twenty-five years, his 
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people looked to him as to a resurrec- 
tion of their greatest past, and those 
beyond the mountains scowled when 
they heard his name. For he feared 
neither man nor woman, and conquered 
both when it pleased him, and his ha- 
tred was as remorseless, as ruthless, as 
his love. 

As he stood there listening, the sun 
picked out the gorgeous coloring of his 
dress and flashed on the handle of his 
knife and on the steel butt of the re- 
volver stuck jauntily in his red sash. 
Maria Ivanovitch looked up at him, and 
gradually her voice died into silence and 
only the gusle kept up its monotonous 
accompaniment. 

Presently he came over to her, but 
at first he did not speak. From the 
folds of his sash, he drew out a silver 
filigree necklace and held it out to her 
so that it shone brightly in the sun- 
shine. And his black eyes smiled a 
fierce, devouring admiration. 

“This is for you, Maria Ivanovitch,” 
he said. “I brought it you from Nish.” 

The color deepened under her olive 
skin. The hand that she offered him 
trembled like a frightened child’s. 

“It is very beautiful, Stefan.” 

“It will become you, then,” he 
swered gallantly. 

He lingered for an instant, playing 
with his short-cropped mustache, 


an- 


idly 
then 
door of the hut. 
voice and her father’s answer, and she 
began to sing again, but hurriedly, as 
if she scarcely knew what she sang. 
Her brother Milosh glanced at her with 
eyes grown large with wonder, and the 
brown fingers flew more dexterously 
than ever down the length of the single 
string. 

The evening came creeping over the 
valley. One by one the villagers 
plodded back from the meager pastures 
and stony cornfields whose grudging 
fruitfulness stood between them and a 


past her through the 
Maria could hear his 


went open 
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gaunt starvation. Some of them drove 
their flocks before them, for there was 
no safety in the valley after nightfall, 
and the sheep bells tinkled melodiously 
through the sleepy stillness. Maria 
Ivanovitch stopped her own singing to 
listen, her hands folded in front of her 
over the silver filigree necklace. From 
time to time she glanced down shyly 
at it as if at something wonderful and a 
little terrifying. 

The red sun had dropped behind the 
mountains before Stefan Obilich came 
out of the hut. Old George Ivanovitch 
followed him. He was a mighty, sinewy 
giant, and for all his years his eyes had 
lost nothing of their fire nor his hands 
their strength. Once he had fought in 
the ranks of the Servian army, and it 
was whispered that, unarmed, he had 
held at bay a dozen of the enemy until 
such time as his companions had rallied 
from a moment’s panic and returned to 
his assistance. Other stories there 
were, and each was marked by a silver 
medal°on his breast. These medals he 
wore rarely and then only at times of 
rejoicing. He wore them now. Maria 
Ivanovitch saw how they glittered in 
the red light of the sunset. 

“Stefan Obilich has spoken to me of 
“He has asked me for 


you,” he said. 
I have said yes, for 


you as his wife. 
[ am growing old, and it is well that 


you should have a strong man to pro- 
tect you. Give him your hand.” 
But Stefan Obilich came forward. 


The girl had risen, and they stood be- 
fore each other, each intensely conscious 
of the other’s strength and youth and 
beauty.. The melancholy notes of the 
gusle vibrated for a last time, and then 
it was Stefan who held out his hand. 

“T have one thing to say to you, 
Maria Ivanovitch—and one thing to ask 
of you: I love you. Do you love me?” 

He spoke without fear, for, indeed, 
most women in the village loved him 
and Maria Ivanovitch was no more than 
a child, unspoiled and unquestioning 
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in her obedience. Knowing this, he 
smiled as she laid an unsteady hand in 
his. 

“My father wishes it—I will marry 
you, Stefan Obilich.” 

“Then it is settled.” 

He bent and kissed her. 

That night a great bonfire was built 
before the village church. Every man 
and woman who could stand came out 
to dance in the lurid light of the flames, 
and those who claimed Stefan Obilich 
or his bride as kin brought gifts ac- 
cording to their means. They were 
poor gifts for the most part, for the 
enemy had seen to it that no wealth 
should come to the unhappy valley, and 
among them was a battered sword which 
was still marked with the blood of those 
whom the great Yakoub had driven out 
of the land. Stefan Obilich nursed the 
rusty weapon on his knee with a kind 
of savage tenderness, and the firelight 
glowed in his brilliant eyes. 

“Now you must sing to us, Maria,” 
he called. “Sing to us of Servia and of 
her greatness. Sing!” 

So Maria Ivanovitch stood up on the 
rough dais where she held her court be- 
side the man she was to marry, and 
sang. A deep hush fell on the crowd 
about her, and the flames of the great 
bonfire sank to a sullen glow that lit up 
her beauty so that Stefan Obilich drew 
nearer to her and gripped the small hand 
in a sudden passion of pride and desire 
But she did not know that he was touch- 
ing her. Her eyes were fixed on the 
pale, ghostly line of mountain that 
broke the mighty circle of the stars, 
and as she sang, a slow-rising tide of 
loathing and horror crept into her soul. 
It was a new thing—as if all that she 
sang were not of yesterday, but of to- 
day, as if at that very hour the enemy 
were creeping down through the gloom, 
bringing with them the old-time ruin 
and fire and bloodshed. And she shud- 
dered, but not with fear. Destiny had 


touched her. Something new and ter- 
rible and wonderful was coming to meet 
her out of the darkness. 

But all the time she sang of Servia, 
and her voice rang with a passion of 
emotion that brought the hot blood to 
the cheeks of the men who listened. 
And suddenly Stefan Obilich leaped to 
his feet and out into the firelight and 
began to dance, firing his revolver in 
scornful defiance toward the sullen 
heights of the enemy. 

“If they would but come to-night, 
no man of them should return to tell 
the tale!’ he shouted. 

A hundred revolvers blazed out in 
answer. Fresh wood was flung on the 
dying embers so that they blazed up 
again and lit the swaying multitude with 
an. infernal brilliance. Great gourds 
brimming with raki passed from man 
to man, and smoldering passions began 
to glow in savage reflection of the fire- 
light. 

Throughout the fantastic hubbub, 
Maria Ivanovitch stood silent; other 
girls had been betrothed before in the 
village. She had seen them standing 
on the dais, blushing and afraid, and 
had regarded them with a grave won- 
der. Had they felt as she did? She 
looked at Stefan Obilich, and for an 
instant their eyes met and he laughed 
up at her, showing his splendid teeth. 
No one could dance as he did—no man 
could leap so high or with such splen- 
did grace and strength. No man was 
as handsome. Was it his look that sent 
the hot blood coursing through her 
veins, and awoke the painful beating of 
her heart? Was it his step that she 
heard coming toward her out of the 
darkness ? 

Gradually the mighty bonfire burned 
itself out. There was no more raki 
in the gourds, and the last cartridge had 
been blazed into silence. Stefan Obi- 
lich came back to the dais and put his 
arm about his bride and led her through 
the crowd. Such was against the cus- 
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tom of the country—but was he not 
Stefan Obilich, who obeyed nothing but 
his own will? At the door of her home 
he stopped and drew her close to him. 
She felt his quick breathing. She knew 
that he trembled, but she herself had 
grown very quiet and still. 

“Sleep well!” he whispered to her. 
“Fear nothing. I shall be near you.” 

She crept up the creaking, narrow 
stairs into the sleeping room. She could 
still feel the man’s hot breath on her 


- cheek, and the tense pressure of his arm 


about her shoulders. But it was as if 
her body had become insensible; all 
that mattered was the fear and dread 
and waiting that lay hidden deep within 
her and would not rest. She unfas- 
tened the silver filigree necklace and 
kissed it. She held it close to her heart 
as she lay on the rough bed waiting 
for sleep to come to her. For she was 
to marry Stefan Obilich and, must 
surely love him. It was surely impos- 
sible that she should not love him. 

A thin ray of moonlight crept through 
a rift in the rafters and stole noise- 
lessly across to her side, lingered a mo- 
ment as if watching her, and suddenly 
vanished. Peace sank like a veil over 
the little village, hushing the voices of 
the merrymakers to a drowsy murmur. 
Maria Ivanovitch thought she heard a 
man’s footsteps outside the window. 
They paused and then went on again, 
fading into silence. She thought of 
Stefan Obilich, who would be near her, 
and smothered the fear that had leaped 
suddenly like a hand to her throat. 

Now all was quiet. The ray of 
moonlight did not come again, though 
she watched and waited for it, and 
gradually she dropped to sleep. 

She dreamed that the enemy came 
down from the mountains. She 
dreamed that they came creeping down 
upon the sleeping village, and that a 
dark and formless shape that was her 
destiny crept with them. The silver 
filigree necklace slipped from her fin- 


gers to the hard floor, waking her with 
its tinkle. 


IT. 


At first it was the ray of moonlight 
that had caught fire. It lay like a long 
blood-red streak on the boards, and her 
eyes hung on it in stupid fascination, 
Then suddenly it broadened—spilled 
itself out over the whole floor in a ter- 
rible flood of savage iridescence, and 
a scream as of a man in agony rent the 
silence. Maria Ivanovitch did not move. 
[t was as if a spell had been laid on 
her limbs.. The silver necklace lay in 
the midst of the pool, close to her out- 
stretched hand, and the design cut itself 
out in delicate shadow. She thought 
of Stefan Obilich, but he seemed far 
off—farther than her dreams. Her 
dreams had come out of their shapeless- 
ness. They had become real. The en- 
emy had come creeping down upon 
them—the enemy was there. 

She drew herself up on her elbow. 
In the distance—like a muffled accom- 
paniment to a song yet to be sung— 
there sounded men’s voices, low- 
pitched, suppressed. They rolled nearer 
—broke up into separate notes of vio- 
lence—rose suddenly to a howl. Re- 
volver shots fell with the crack of giant 
whips, cutting through the tumult, rais- 
ing an echo of maddened agony, merg- 
ing at length into a sharper sound again 

the running crackle of fire. 

Maria Ivanovitch crawled to the lat- 
tice. The light that fell on her face 
was blood red. A night wind had been 
stirred to life, and the flames raced in 
victorious, devilish battalions across the 
darkness. Sparks danced joyously 
amidst the stars. Some of them 
dropped quite close to her, singeing the 
thatched roof. The smell of burning 
enveloped her senses. She noted de- 
tails automatically. There was old 
Gavras’ cottage flaming away as cheer- 
ily as the bonfire—and the church. The 
spire pointed like a bloodstained finger 
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straight up to God. Beneath her the 
shadows of men flitted along the lanes 
of uncertain light. She could hear their 
breathing. Some of them stumbled and 
fell over, grunting like animals. They 
did not move again. The tide of the 
enemy rolled over them. 

All this Maria Ivanovitch saw. But 
around her was peace. She seemed to 
be standing on an island against whose 
base the storm beat impotently. It was 
so still and sleepy in the room. She 
herself was only half awake. She had 
sung of all this a hundred times, sit- 
ting at the door of the cottage, watch- 
ing the sharp line of the mountain be- 
yond which the enemy waited. She had 
sung of pillage and bloodshed and an 
endless chain of vengeance. Now the 
mountains had vanished and the fire 
peeped in through her window and the 
blood ran in the gutters—just as the 
song had said. 

The tide rolled on. Voices and 
scuffling grew more distant. The boards 
in the room below creaked under heavy 
feet—then the stairs. The sound broke 
through the wall of unreality that en- 
compassed her. She ran through the 
lurid glare, flinging herself against the 
handle of the door in a panic of pur- 
poseless terror. But she did not try to 
go farther. She stood there, leaning 
against the rotten woodwork, listening 
to her own choked breathing and the 
steadily mounting steps. They came 
quite close. They stopped outside. 
There was no more than the frail par- 
tition between her and whatever was 
to come. She heard a raucous voice, 
thick with an animal rage, calling a 
man’s name, and a muffled answer close 
to her ear. 

“Boris! Boris!” 

She crept away on tiptoe. She did 
not think any more. She was now all 
instinct, and the instinct was that of a 
deer hunted to its last refuge. Not 
for an instant did her straining, agony- 
filled eyes leave the closed door. The 


red light was thrown on it as limelight 
is thrown on the vital scene of a blood- 
chilling drama. She knew that in a 
moment the door would be flung open 
and that the Thing which had been 
coming to her through the night would 
stand before her—the shapeless, name- 
less destiny that was not Stefan Obi- 
lich. In the torture of waiting she 
screamed out—for the first and last 
time—and instantly the door swung 
open as if in answer to a signal. After 
that she was quite silent, cowering 
against the wall. Where the door had 
been there was the black gulf of the 
Stairs, and a man’s figure stood out 
brutally in the light. He was very big 
—bigger than Stefan Obdilich—and his 
shoulders touched the framework of 
the door on either hand. She could see 
his face, though only dimly—the bold 
features and fierce, deep-set eyes and 
the heayy, bearded chin. In one hand 
he held a revolver, and the barrel 
sparkled wickedly. 

The light from the window was on 
her own face. He came toward her, 
and she shrank along the wall, hands 
and body and head pressed back against 
it as if it possessed some magic power 
of protection. He laughed a little un- 
der his breath, and stood there motion- 
less in the center of the light, watching 
her. Like a hunter, carelessly certain 
of his prey, he let her creep on toward 
the door. But as she reached it, he 
jerked his head at her. 

“They are gone—all dead,” he said 
brokenly, in her own tongue. “You will 
not find them again.” 

She did not cry out or attempt to 
escape. She stood quite still, bound by 
the inevitableness and finality Of that 
which had overtaken her. Thus it had 
been in her song, from generation to 





generation. 

“You are Maria Ivanovitch?” the 
stranger continued briefly. 

“Yes.” 


“IT have heard your name. You have 
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heard mine. It is written in blood on 
the graves of your race. I am the son 
of Stanislas. I am Boris Stanislas. You 
know me?” 

“T hate you!” she said. For that 
instant she shook off the hypnotic hor- 
ror that held her. He was the enemy. 

“Your father killed mine, Maria 
Ivanovitch.” 

“Would to God he had killed you!” 
she answered, with the reckless triumph 
of hatred. 

“I saw your face at the window,” he 
went on. “You are very beautiful. I 
gave the order that the house of George 
Ivanovitch should not be burned.” 

“IT do not want your mercy.” . 

“Tt is not mercy.” 

She put out her hands as if to ward 
off a blow, but he had not moved. 

“Why do you not kill me with the 
rest? Let me go to them 

“Are you not the bride of Stefan 
Obilich? Stefan Obilich is not dead.” 

“Let me go to him——” 

The lurid glare that lit up both 
their faces began to fade. With a gasp- 
ing cry, she turned toward the door, 
but he stretched out his hand through 
the darkness and gripped her wrist. But 
before he touched her, she -had stood 
still, something 


even 





arrested by stronger 


than his hand, even than fear— 
the knowledg« of fate. 

“No,” he “You do not go—not 
to him. You stay here with me—Maria 
Ivanovitch !” 

He flung his revolver from him. The 
crash of the weapon falling on the 
boards sounded startling in the deepen- 


ing stillness. 


said 


IT]. 


The morning came at last. Sullenly 
and reluctantly the light brightened 
along the horizon and touched the peaks 
of the mountains. From a heap of 
smoldering ashes a thin column of 
smoke rose up in the motionless air 
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and spread itself over the sky in a 
morne, unchanging gray. The grayness 
of that smoke seemed to cover the 
whole earth. 

A little band of men came down the 
mountain, They walked in the form 
of a hollow square, and in the hollow 
square were women and children. It 
was a wordless, soundless procession. 
Even the children were silent, and the 
faces of the women were set in lines 
of grim, tearless despair. At the head 
of the procession walked Stefan Obi- 
lich. He was alone. No man spoke to 
him or ventured to come near him. An 
ugly wound ran diagonally across his 
forehead, and the. line of half-dried 
blood lent his handsome, haughty fea- 
tures a look of somber, implacable pur- 
pose. In his right hand he carried the 
wedding gift—the great sword to whose 
old stains were added new marks not 
yet dry. 

He led the way between the piles 
of smoldering timber. One by one the 
men and women dropped to one side, 
standing by the ruins of what had 
been their homes in stricken, apathetic 
silence. Only one house remained 
standing. Obilich entered it. -Across 
the threshold lay the body of George 
Ivanovitch. Stefan Obilich bent down 
and lifted the old man in his arms and 


carried him into the living room. A 
thin trail of blood marked their pas- 
sage. Yet as the giant's limp figure 


sank together on the wooden settle, he 
sighed and moved and presently lifted 
his head. The eyes of the two men 
met. The eyes of George Ivanovitch 
were bloodshot and terrible. 
“Maria?” He whispered. 
“IT do not know i“ 
Milosh Ivanovitch crept out from the 
shadows. The pale child’s face made a 
splash of white in the dim, uncertain 
light. Pressed close to his breast was 
the broken one-stringed gusle. He 
muttered inarticulately, pointing to his 
hiding place and then to the ceiling, and 


“Maria?” 
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even as he did so, they heard the creak 
of the boards. They waited. 

Maria Ivanovitch came slowly, with 
heavy, dragging steps, and in the door- 
way she stood still, looking at the two 
men. No one spoke. Her face had al- 
tered ; it had grown older, and her eyes 
were no longer those of a child. They 
were no longer fearless, and they no 
longer questioned. They were heavy 
with the tragic burden of knowledge. 
For a minute she remained motionless, 
facing the somber scrutiny, and then 
she crossed over before the three who 
watched her. Milosh Ivanovitch held 
out a frail hand and clutched her skirt, 
but she freed herself gently, and, go- 
ing over to the empty fireplace, raked 
among the ashes. It was as if nothing 
had happened. The remnants of last 
night’s feast were still littered on the 
table. She began to clear them away, 
and to prepare the morning meal— 
mechanically, yet with deft fingers. 
Stefan Obilich took a step toward her, 
but she looked up at him, and he came 
no nearer. The eyes of the old man 
distended with the rage of hell. 

But no one spoke. The silence be- 
came a torture. Milosh Ivanovitch 
crept out onto the steps of the cottage, 
and sat down, his teeth chattering. 
With uncertain fingers he touched the 
strings of his instrument. But it would 
not answer him. It moaned like a 
broken-hearted child. And suddenly, at 
the sound, Maria Ivanovitch sank down 
by the table and lay there with her 
face buried in her arms, crying in an 
agony of despair. 


IV. 

Gradually fresh grass grew where 
the fire had passed in its devastating 
flight. <A pitiful remnant of the har- 
vest had been gathered in, and from the 
heap of ashes there rose new home- 
steads. Life resumed its course in the 
frontier village. There were scars left 


that would never heal, but no one spoke 
of them. The people went their way, 
tight-lipped and somberly patient. But 
there were no more feastings in the 
open space before the church. The 
church had gone, and the days of laugh- 
ter had gone with it. 

In the house of George Ivanovitch 
it was very still. The old man did not 
recover from his wound, and all day 
he sat by the empty fire, his loaded 
pistol on his knee, waiting. At night- 
time he would linger on the threshold 
of his dwelling and look up toward the 
mountains and nod to himself as if in 
confirmation of some thought. But he 
spoke to no one. 

Stefan Obilich had come to live in 
the silent house. His own house had 
been destroyed and his people were 
dead, but it was not for that he had 
come. He did not laugh any more or 
show his splendid teeth in the old, reck- 
less smile. His face was that of a man 
whose life has narrowed down to a 
single unalterable purpose. He, too, 
rarely spoke, and then only to old Anna, 
who tended the house. She did more 
than tend the house. She watched 
Maria Ivanovitch by day and _ night. 
Whichever way the girl turned, the old 
woman was at her heels, and at night- 
time, when she moved, old Anna would 
lift herself up on her elbow and listen. 
\nd she had sharp eyes that could see 
through the dark and ears that never 
missed a single stiffled sob, nor a moan 
of pain. 

Thus the months passed. There was 
no talk now of marriage in the house 
of Ivanovitch. Maria went her way 
alone. When she passed through the 
village street, the women glanced at her 
and crossed themselves, while their eyes 
dropped before hers. Sometimes there 
would be tears on their cheeks, but the 
faces of the men were always pitiless 
and hard with an unchanging, patient 
resolve. Only once did Stefan Obilich 
speak to her. It was months after the 
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night of disaster, and he found her 
seated by the door of the house, her 
face buried in her hands. He passed 
her as if he did not see her, and then 
came back and laid his hand on her 
shoulder. 

“Do not weep,” he said. “For your 
dishonor is mine. Its shadow is on 
all of us. There is no man among us 
who will rest till the stain has been 
wiped out. Be comforted!” 

She made no answer. But the hate 
that was in his low voice thrilled along 
her nerves. All the dreams and fancies 
of her girlhood had lifted like a fairy 
mist from a wide, gently flowing river, 
and the river had burst into a narrow 
channel and had become a torrent. And 
this new. terrible force in her was hate. 
She was afraid of it. It grew beneath 
her heart, and day by day took deeper 
root in her being; it drew its life from 
her, and yet with every hour its exist- 
ence became more separate, more inde- 
pendent. She hated hatred, but it was 
with her always; it was herself. 

She rose now and went slowly down 
the village. To-night, more than ever 
before, the glances of the women stung 
her. The little orphaned daughter of 
Gavras ran out to meet her—she alone 
of them all—and clasped her hand. 

“They say I should not speak with 
you, Maria,” the child lisped. “But you 
are so beautiful.” 

Maria Ivanovitch pushed the child 
from her. She knew that she was beau- 
tiful—superbly beautiful. The knowl- 
edge of it had been seared into her 
brain. Ever since that night, it had 
rested on her like a curse. 

At the end of the village, she stopped 
abruptly and turned. A shadow had 
fallen across her path, and now she saw 
that old Anna tottered at her heels. She 
threw back her head in bitter impa- 
tience. 

“Why do you follow me?” she de- 
manded fiercely. .““Why do you always 
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follow me? Have I become your pris- 
oner ?” 

The old crone bowed her head be- 
fore the blazing eyes. 

“Tt is the will of your father, George 
Ivanovitch,” she mumbled. “It is not 


well that you should be alone. Your 
hour is near at hand.” 
“My hour!” She crossed her 


cienched fists upon her breast in a mo- 
ment of wild revolt. “And what then 
—Anna—what then?” 

But the old woman made no answer. 

“You had best come home, Maria 
Ivanovitch,” she muttered. “It is grow- 
ing dusk.” 

They went back as they had come; 
the girl leading, her head held high, 
her eyes fixed stonily on the line of 
mountains. How often had she sung of 
hatred and revenge and despair; she 
could sitg no more now, for the songs 
were but shadows of, herself. 

She crept up to the attic which she 
shared with old Anna and lay down on 
the rough mattress. A strange lassi- 
tude stole through her veins. It was as 
if she had begun to recover from a long 
illness, full of nightmare deliriums. 
Broken phrases and pictures from these 
deliriums pursued each other through 
her mind in a torturing, never-ending 
circle—‘You are very beautiful”; 
“Your father killed my father, Maria 
Ivanovitch”; “Your hour has come.” 
And always there was old Anna waiting 
in the shadow—waiting and watching. 

A chill terror laid hold of her. 
Hitherto she had been dead to every 
grim presage of the future. Now, sud- 
denly, violently, she awoke, not to 
knowledge, but to fear. The evening 
light had begun to fade in the little 
room. Somewhere beneath her she 
could hear men’s: voices, hushed and 
monotonous. For months no one had 
crossed the threshold; now her strain- 
ing intuition knew that the living room 
was full of villagers. She saw her fa- 
ther seated at the head of the table; 
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she heard his voice dominating over 
the others; she knew his hand gripped 
the loaded pistol. At his side stood 
Stefan Obilich; she fe/t that he stood 
there, in somber, tight-lipped silence. 

She drew herself up on her knees, 
listening. They were planning—plot- 
ting. Everything that had been ma- 
turing in the silence and darkness of 
these months had come now to the 
crisis. Vengeance was to be taken— 
grim, awful vengeance. Her heart beat 
faster, she felt the blood burn hot in 
her veins. Vengeance—not for the 
dead, but for the living—for her! An 
old Servian war song came to her lips, 
and she sang it under her breath—for 
the first time in all these months. 
Grief and dishonor were lost in that 
gathering torrent of hatred. 

Some one fumbled at the handle of 
her door and she held her breath. As 
Milosh Ivanovitch entered, she did not 
move, but knelt there, watching him as 
he came stealthily toward her. Then 
she stretched out her: hands. 

“Milosh,” she whispered, “what has 
happened ?” 

For the fading light was on his fair, 
childish face, and the agony reflected 
there flashed a signal of warning into 
the black depths of her heart. 

“Milosh!” she repeated desperately. 
But he could not answer her. His lips 
moved helplessly, and his wide-open, 
staring eyes passed from her face to 
the floor whence came the steady mur- 
mur of voices. “Yes, yes, Milosh, I 
know. They are planning vengeance. 
The hour has come at last. I am glad. 
Why do you look like that?” 

The sweat had gathered on his fore- 
head. -He seized her hands and kissed 
them wildly, murmuring incoherently, 
and the touch of his icy lips froze her 
fierce triumph. 

“Can’t you tell she 


me, Milosh!” 


begged, panic-stricken. 
But she knew that he could not an- 
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swer. And suddenly she pushed him 
from her, and, kneeling, lifted her 
clasped hands to the light of evening. 

“O ‘mother of God,” she prayed 
aloud, “if you have mercy, give him 
speech that he may save me! I have 
suffered enough. Mother of God Z 

She did not know how the words 
came to her or from what danger she 
sought salvation. But Milosh Ivano- 
vitch rose up beside her. She saw him 
stand bolt upright, his thin arms 
stretched above his head in an agony of 
effort. The muscles of his face were 
drawn rigid, so that he seemed a suf- 
fering old man. And suddenly words 
broke from him—guttural, unwieldly 
sounds, animallike, scarcely recogniz- 
able. 

“They say—no child of the enemy 
may live. They are waiting—to kill 
—to kill ” He faltered, gasping 
with despairing eagerness. “No child 
of the enemy,” he repeated thickly. 

Silence fell upon them. The voices 
beneath had become inaudible. They 
heard the opening of the door, the 
heavy tread of departing feet. 

“Go, Milosh!” she whispered. “Go!” 

He went as he had come, stealthily 
and soundlessly, and she dropped back 
on the rough bed with her face buried 
in her arms. She understood every- 
thing now—the waiting, the silence, the 
grim vigilance. She saw again the look 
in old Anna’s eyes and knew the mean- 








ing. No child of the enemy! The 
phrase echoed through her. fevered 


mind till suddenly it lost all meaning. 
Who was the enemy? Was not Stefan 
Obilich also an enemy? And her fa- 
ther? Had they not killed and ravaged 
and destroyed? Were there not men 
and women—innocent, peaceful peas- 
ants who had suffered at their hands, 
and who must suffer again? What had 
Boris Stanislas said to her? “Your fa- 
ther killed my father, Maria Ivano- 
vitch.” And she had’ answered: “I 
would to God he had killed you, too!” 
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She had prayed then that the chain of 
vengeance might go on, might stretch 
itself from generation to generation, 
from father to son to all eternity. And 
now God had made a jest of her prayer. 
The child of the enemy must die—her 
child. 

She lay very still. Old Anna had 
hobbled into ‘the darkened room. She 
muttered a little, as she stood for a 
moment leaning over the apparently 
sleeping girl, and then tottered over to 
her own couch. 

The hours passed. All was still in 
the house of Ivanovitch. No light 
shone through the rift in the rafters, 
and old Anna’s breathing rose and fell 
in peaceful monotony. Maria Ivano- 
vitch prayed under her breath. 

“O Maria, mother of God, help me! 
Save me—save my little one! Forgive 
my trespasses! I will hate no more, 
mother of God!” 

She rose. Like a panther she crept 
across the room, past the sleeping fig- 
ure, to the door. And it seemed that 
her prayer had been heard, for the old 
creaking boards were silent, and the 
door swung soundlessly on its hinges. 
Stefan Obilich lay full length across 
her path, guarding the threshold, his 
long cloak wrapped about his shoulders. 
The sudden draft brushed his face, and 
She crossed her- 
self, and again he lay still. She stepped 
lightly cver his prostrate body. She 
was not afraid any more, The dense 
obscurity of the stairs had no terrors 
for her. She was upborne by a strange 
inspiration—guided by a fire that had 
been kindled miraculously amidst the 
shadows of her own soul. 

Unfalteringly her hands found the 
bolts of the outer door. They yielded. 
Surely the mother of God was with her. 

Before her, in the pale light of the 
stars, were the great mountains beyond 
which dwelt men and women who lived 
and suffered and perished. 





he stirred restlessly. 
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In the first flush of the morning her 
hour came to her. She lay among the 
weeds and grasses of the cave upon the 
mountainside, the strange new being 
half hidden against her breast, her own 
head pillowed on a mound of. grass- 
grown earth. She had suffered greatly, 
but now she suffered no more. A deep 
peace had come to her. The somber 
mists of the last months had lifted for- 
ever, and she looked out into a new 
world where the sun shone and the 
birds sang. 

It seemed to her that during all that 
time she had never seen the sun or 
listened to the voice of the birds. The 
thought of vengeance had lain ‘like a 
pall over the valley, shutting out the 
sky. Now vengeance scemed far off— 
a poor, pitiful thing like the angry pas- 
sion of thwarted children. She could 
not hate any more. She thought of 
Boris Stanislas and Stefan Obilich, and 
to her they were no more than the 
shadows of unreal passions. The real- 
ity was hers. It lay beside her in the 
shelter of her arms—the miraculous 
reality of life. All else was unimpor- 
tant. What were war and ambition 
and enmity compared to this wonder? 

She felt very wise and very pitiful. 
She seemed to be floating on a white 
he valley, and to be 
looking down from her pe*ceful knowl- 
edge to the finite, tragic little figures 
who were fighting and killing and being 
killed for the sake of so many high- 
sounding, empty phrases. A great pity 
welled up in her heart for them, If 
they only knew! 

A bird fluttered into the cave, seek- 
ing its shelter in a high-built crevice, 
and she smiled up at it, listening to its 
chirping with eager, happy ears. She 
smiled, too, at the wild flowers that 
grew in a fairy circle round the mouth 
of the cave where the sunlight reached 
\ gust of wind swept the moun- 


cloud high above t 


them. 
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tainside, and the flowers bowed toward 
her in graceful acknowledgment and 
welcome. It was very beautiful—this 
new world of hers! One day she would 
surely show it to her people, that they 
might share it with her and be happy. 

Midday came and she grew hungry. 
The sensation was joyous, like the flow- 
ing of fresh life and vigor through her 
tired body. She stretched out her 
hands and gathered the berries that 
grew above her head, and ate them 
eagerly. For the time they satisfied 
her, for as yet the grim menace of the 
future had not so much as shown its 
shadow. When the child cried, she 
sang to it. She took the old warrior 
ballads of Servia and wove their mel- 
ody to a tender pattern, filling them 
with endless, newly discovered love 
words. And the child wrinkled its 
strange little face at her in snug content 
and slept. 

Midday wore to evening and evening 
to night. She wrapped her little com- 
rade in her cloak and hugged him 
closer. The night breezes took up the 
broken melody of her song and lulled 
them both into an exquisite rest. The 
stars came out, and when her eyes 
opened for a drowsy instant, she was 
filled with thankfulness for their se- 
rene, still beauty. They celebrated with 
her her return into the sacred harmony 
of creation ; they reflected the pure love- 
liness of her happiness. Then she slept 
again, stretched out on the warm earth, 

Morning broke. On the mountain- 
side there sounded suddenly the harsh 
notes of men’s voices, the sharp crack 
of revolvers. She awoke and knew, in 
one terrible flash of instinct, that once 
more the enemy was on her threshold; 
not the Bulgar, but the greater enemy 
of her kind—a warring, hate-filled hu- 
manity. With the stealthy swiftness of 
a hunted animal, she crept with her 
burden to the farthest recess of the cave 
and lay there, cowering amidst the 
shadows: 
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The sounds came nearer. She heard 
groans and curses, the hoarse breathing 
of men in desperate flight. She could 
not pray for victory. She wanted to 
cry out to pursuer and pursued, “Have 
mercy upon one another!” but she lay 
still for the sake of the living thing at 
her side. 

A figure rose up against the light. 


She recognized him _ instantly—the 
bearded face, the mighty shoulders, 


were seared upon her memory—but 
now the recognition was fraught only 
with compassion. He staggered and 
reeled up against the rocky walls of 
the cave, and she saw that there was 
blood on his face and that one arm hung 
limp and helpless. He was sore spent. 
She could hear his breathing as it came 
in labored, agonized gasps. 

Another figure followed him. One 
shot at least of the enemy had told, for 
Stefan Obilich’s hand was pressed to 
his side and the blood oozed out be- 
tween his fingers. But the other hand 
was free. The two men confronted 
each other in savage silence, broken 
only by their hoarse, irregular breath- 
ing. The sounds of the pursuit had 
died away in the distance. They were 
alone, and over the ashen, pain-twisted 
faces of both there passed a gleam of 
devilish satisfaction. 

With a scornful gesture, Boris Stan- 
islas flung aside his revolver, and, knife 
in hand, they waited for each other. 
There was a deliberate prolongation of 
the suspense—each man feasting on his 
enemy’s agony, drinking in the ecstasy 
of a satiated vengeance. Then, with 
the fury of desire too long restrained, 
they sprang at one another. There was 
no attempt at defense. It was death 
that each knife carried in its downward 
flash. They struck blindly, swiftly, a 
black mist of passion before their eyes. 

When the mist cleared, both men 
stood upright—and between them lay 
the body of Maria Ivanovitch. 

For a moment she lay quite still. 
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Then, as if some supreme purpose, 
stronger than death, had blazed up in 
her for a last time, she rose upon her 
elbow and dragged herself back into the 
shadow whence she had come. She 
did not seem to see the two men any 
more, and they did not touch her. They 
stood there, inert, stupefied, the passion 
blotted out of them. The knife of 
Stefan Obilich was red. He flung it 
from him with the muffled cry of an 
animal goaded by an intolerable agony, 
and his eyes sank to the right hand of 
his enemy. Both weapons had found 
their mark. The knife of Boris Stan- 
islas dropped from his limp fingers and 
lay amidst the blood-bespattered flowers. 
His heavy, handsome face had become 
almost childish in its look of pitiful 
wonder. 

“IT did not know,” he repeated again 
and again in his own tongue. “Mother 
in heaven—I did not know!” 

Then a child’s whimpering broke the 
stillness. 

They knelt down on either side of 
her. Both men were sorely stricken, 
and it was only between them that they 
managed to lift her a little, stanching 
the double wound with a clumsy tender- 
ness. Her eyelids fluttered, and for an 
instant she looked up at them, smiling 


pitifully. 

“You cannot kill each other now,” 
she whispered. “You cannot. For you 
have killed me. There will be no 


” 


vengeance—only peace—always—— 
She tried to turn to the little bundle 
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beside her, but instead fell back, her 
hand in that of Stefan Obilich, her 
head against her enemy’s shoulder. 
Thus they remained for many minutes. 
Then, gently, Boris Stanislas laid her 
down among the flowers, closing her 
eyes, crossing her hands upon her 
breast. The baby cried out again, and 
he lifted it cautiously, wrapping it 
closer in the mother’s shawl. 

“It is mine,” he said, between his 
teeth. “Mine.” 

“And hers,” Stefan Obilich answered. 

They looked at each other somberly. 
The body of the woman they had mur- 
dered lay between them, and her white 
peace rested upon them like the quiet- 
ing hand of God. Hatred was dead. 
Their vengeance had shattered itself 
against the remorseless irony of fate. 

“The way over the mountains is free 
to you,” Stefan Obilich said. “Go in 
peace.” 


Thus the child of Maria Ivanovitch 
passed over into the land of the enemy, 
and Maria Ivanovitch slept among her 
people. 

The corn grew high in the fields; the 
cattle fattened on the green pastures. 
On feast days bonfires were lighted in 
the open place before the church, and 
there the children of Stefan Obilich 
sang of the woman who had brought 
peace. 

For the Obilich 
rusted on the wall, and the enemy came 
no more over the mountains. 


them days of prosperity and 


sword of Stefan 
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LTHOUGH there were grid- 
dle cakes for breakfast, Han- 
nah was too deeply absorbed 
in thought to feel much ex- 
citement over the fact. She 

ate only five—and, moreover, while 

Nora was in the very act of bringing in 

a fresh plateful, all brown and smok- 

ing, Hannah asked to be excused. 

Mother said, “Yes, dear,” and some- 

thing about thanking goodness—that 

personality often referred to who 
seemed to be a sort of first cousin to 

God—that the child didn’t want any 

more. Father grunted something un- 

intelligible behind his newspaper in re- 
ply, and made no remark about the 
seven-forty-seven train. So Hannah 
slipped out of the room through the 

French windows, into the sunny gar- 

den, with a sudden realization that omit- 





ting mention of the seven-forty-seven 
meant it was Sunday. 

It was Sunday, then—day of inex- 
plicable restrictions. Stubbing her 
square-toed slippers in the earthen path 
at each step, she retreated through the 
warm flower garden, with its hundred 
scents, to the shelter of the heavy wis- 
taria vine that mantled a decrepit tool 
shed at the far end of the vegetable 
patch. Worming her way through the 
tangle of growth, she reached the pleas- 
antly damp, earthy seclusion behind the 
heavy ropes of vine, and sat down upon 
the accumulation of rubbish and dead 
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leaves that had blown in there. She 
leaned back against the wall, delight- 
fully secure from discovery or intru- 
sion, and commanding a fine view of 
the garden through the dancing, fern- 
like leaves. With a sigh she abandoned 
herself to a contemplation of her 
troubles. 

To begin with, it was perfectly evi- 
dent that nobody up at the house under- 
stood her. Not even her mother. Take, 
for instance, the matter of the velvet 
bow upon Hannah’s best hat. If a per- 
son screamed when forced to put on a 
hat that had velvet on it, and at no other 
hat whatsoever, why, then, a sensible 
grown-up person ought to understand 
that there was a deep reason for such 
behavior. Particularly if the person 
who was being forced to wear the hat 
had once in early youth sat down upon 
a velvet caterpillar and squashed it! 
Ugh! Why wouldn’t such a person 
loathe velvet? 

Then there was the awful degrada- 
tion of having been given the same bap- 
tismal name as the colored cook. Han- - 
nah! Just think of it! Mother said 
that black Hannah was just as good as 
anybody ; all God’s creatures were. But 
little white Hannah didn’t believe it, 
because they got treated so differently. 

There were numberless other things 
wrong—differences of opinion as to 
diet, and so forth. But greater than 
all these woes was the lack of babies. 
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And no one appeared even to notice this 
lack, save Hannah, 

If every one else in the world mis- 
understood her, surely a baby sister 
would not! A little soft baby that she 
could hug and carry about and whisper 
to, in lieu of the imaginary little girl 
whom she had evolved out of her need 
and her imagination, and whom she 
called “Furrie” for no particular rea- 
son except that she liked the sound 
of it. To Furrie she talked, often 
merely an incoherent but far from 
meaningless stream of words; and Fur- 
rie was a great comfort, though not 
such a comfort as a real baby sister 
would be. 

It was strange that she had none— 
strange that their family had never got 
but one little girl, while the Poor-Smiths 
next door had a new one every so often. 
Hannah could never quite keep count 
of them, but they were many, of all 
sizes; and they seemed to enjoy life 
amid their “squalor,” whatever that 
might be. 

Last night she had asked mother 
about this baby question, but the result 
had not been satisfactory. To begin 
with, mother had looked shocked. Then 
she had said that little girls shouldn’t 
think about such things, and Hannah 
had suddenly felt horribly small and 
mean and overwhelmingly guilty, she 
hadn’t quite known why. But she had, 
nevertheless, pursued the subject far 
enough to learn that children came from 
God. 

This was disconcerting, because God 
always seemed so far away when you 
wanted anything of Him—just as far 
away and as hard to make hear as He 
was near and all-seeing when you did 
anything wrong. If the matter was 
in God’s hands, there was probably no 
hope—a terrible thought when you 
want anything very, very badly. 

There was a faint rustle among the 
dried leaves just outside the trellis, and 
presently the green screen parted close 
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to the ground, revealing the whiskered 
face of Dinah, the mother cat. Han- 
nah stretched out, caught her before 
she could accomplish a retreat, and 
hauled the heavy creature upon her lap; 
where, after the usual manner of cats, 
she immediately began to pur just as 
if she had intended right along to stay 
and be sociable. Hannah scratched the 
creature’s head vigorously in accord- 
ance with her instructions as to what 
pleased the feline race, thé while she 
looked out over the rioting garden, 
which seemed to dance under the shim- 
mering sunlight. 

“Dinah,” she said aloud, “how did 
you get God to give you your baby kit- 
ties? Or do kitties really come from 
the devil, as our cook says they do?” 

But Dinah failed to answer, save by 
ecstatic clutchings and clawings, which, 
though her nails went right through a 
person’s clothing, had to be endured 
because they indicated that the head- 
scratching treatment was working and 
that Dinah was content. 

“Furrie,’” Hannah went on, summon- 
ing her imaginary friend, “Furrie, do 
you think there’s any way we could 
get a baby sister?” 

“Now, Hannah, I’ve told you many 
times, I don’t know,” Hannah answered 
for Furrie, speaking in a high, falsetto 
voice. ‘“You’ve asked me that just ex- 
actly, precisely three million, two thou- 
sand hundfed, and two times, now, and 
I really couldn’t inform you!” 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Hannah. 
hope you'd found out by now!’ 

“T’ve been asking about it,” she said 
for Furrie. “About the birds’ eggs, you 
know. But they won't tell how they 
lay ’em.” 

“Hannah! Hannah! 
called a voice—mother’s 
the house. 

“Keep. pufekly still,” Furrie’s voice 
admonished. “Keep pufekly still, Han- 
nah Martin. Maybe it’s the cook she’s 
calling!” 


“T did 


Oh, Hannah!’ 
voice—from 
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Breathless and silent, she listened for 
several moments, while the cat purred 
loudly. Then the voice arose again. 

“Hannah! Hannah! Where is the 
child? Oh, Hannah!’ 

“?’Sno use!” sighed Hannah, arising 
and dropping the cat. “’Sno use. It’s 
me she means. You must excuse me, 
Furrie.” 

“Most sadly, with pleasure,” she 
courteously piped for Furrie. 

Then she made herself an obeisance, 
and, creeping out from under the wis- 
taria vine, darted around the tool shed, 
and walked up the garden path to the 
house in a dignified, innocent manner. 
Mother was waiting on the porch. 

“Hannah Martin, look at your dress!” 
mother exclaimed. “And we're wait- 
ing to take you to Aunt Mary’s! Go 
upstairs and change it at once!” 

All the while that nurse was chang- 
ing her dress, Hannah went over the 
worst sins she had recently committed, 
and wondered about diplomatic ways 
of approaching God. If only she knew 
how other people approached Him aout 
babies, it would be a great help. One 
needed precedent. The secrecy of 
grown-ups about all-important things 
was really abominable! 

Nancy, the shiny mare, with the 
newly washed runabout, was waiting at 
the gate when she ran down. Mother 
was already seated in it, nervous, but 
trying not to urge father to stop in- 
specting the harness and jump in 
quickly, before Nancy started to run 
away. She told Hannah to jump in 
quickly, though ; and then they both sat 
—nervous, but considerate of father— 
until he lit his cigar and climbed in 
nonchalantly, only remarking, ‘Whoa, 
old girl!” in the most wonderfully un- 
concerned fashion, when Nancy began 
to move before he was seated. Then 
they were off, and for the moment Han- 
nah forgot the impending black silk 
grandeur of Aunt Mary. 

Sunlight dappled the asphalt road, 


creeping through the sturdy maple trees 
on either hand, and Nancy’s hoofs 
played a tune as she tripped along, un- 
til the drab walls of Aunt Mary’s house 
appeared. Hannah looked immediately 
to see if the house was still raising its 
eyebrows into two dormer windows in 
the roof, discovered with relief that it 
was, and suffered herself to be led past 
the iron dog on the lawn and into the 
uncomfortable embrace of Aunt Mary 
and the odor of camphor that pervaded 
her presence. 

“Dear me, dear me!” said Aunt Mary, 
after the usual exchange of greetings. 
“Dear me, we must find something for 
little Hannah to do! Come into the 
best room, little Hannah, and I will get 
you a nice picture book!” 

Hannah followed meekly. There was 
no use protesting; it was all a formula 
that must be gone through. At Aunt 
Mary’s, one gave up doing the things 
one liked, and suffered stoically through 
the “Such a pleasant visit!” Why, 
even father threw away his cigar at the 
gate! It would have been infinitely 
preferable to stay out on the lawn and 
ride the iron dog; but the “nice picture 
book” was inescapable. And it was al- 
ways the same book—a large square 
one, with a stiff brown cover that bore 
upon it a line drawing of a lamb lean- 
ing uncomfortably against a horizontal 
cross. It was called “The Bible in Pic- 
ture and Story.” 

Hannah slid back in a high, uncom- 
fortable chair, and, sure enough, Aunt 
Mary brought the brown book and laid 
it upon her lap, opening it and turning 
the leaves just as if Hannah hadn’t any 
hands of her own. Aunt Mary always 
selected the story Hannah was to read, 
and in consequence she had never had 
a chance to look the book over from 
cover to cover, for Aunt Mary some- 
times catechized one at the end of a 
visit. To-day Aunt Mary’s hands— 
there was always a handkerchief in 
one of them—spread the leaves*open at 
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the picture of a girly-looking boy with 
curls and a short frock, who knelt upon 
one knee and was in the act of looking 
over his shoulder in a startled sort of 
way. Behind him rose an enormous 
column and a heavy portiére, draped 
back with a great tassel, much in the 
manner of Aunt Mary’s own best par- 
lor curtains. 

“Have you ever read the story of 
little Samuel?” Aunt Mary inquired. 

“No’m,” faltered Hannah, with that 
false humility which Aunt Mary seemed 
to provoke in every one. 

“Well, you may read it now,” said 
Aunt Mary. “Hold the book carefully, 
and be a good little Hannah, while I am 
talking with your parents!” 

She rustled away, leaving Hannah 
staring at the little boy in the short 
frock, and at the heavy drapery behind 


, 


him. Hannah counted the twisted: 


strands in the pictured tassel cord, be- 
came confused by its twistings, and 
turned reluctant eyes upon the text. 

The first verse was full of hard words 
about a man who came from a place 
with a name exactly as long as the first 
two joints of her first finger; and how 
he was the son of four other men with 
names as long as the nail of her thumb. 
The second verse stated that he had had 
two wives. And then her heart posi- 
tively stopped beating—for the name of 
one of these wives was Hannah! 

Carefully she spelled out each letter 
of the familiar name, and found not a 
letter missing. So somebody in a book 
had had that name! The interest of 
this fact made the spelling out of the 
next sentences an exciting pleasure, in- 
stead of a task. And Hannah trembled 
a little as she read them, for it seemed 
that this other Hannah had had no chil- 
dren, and had wanted one very much. 
Would, oh, would the book tell if she 
had got one? And, if so, would it tell 
how? 

Hannah raised her head and peeped 
over the fop of the book at mother and 


father and Aunt Mary, who were sit- 
ting in the bow window, talking. Sup- 
posing they should stop, and it should 
be time to go home before the story 
was finished? Without waiting to dwell 
on this horrid thought, she glued her 
attention to the printed page again, 
hastily stumbling through the long, 
hard, often utterly meaningless words, 
until she had the substance of it all. 

It seemed that this Hannah in the big 
brown book had gone into the temple— 
which was another word for church— 
and prayed by moving her lips, but mak- 
ing no noise. And Eli, the high priest 
—presumably a very tall man—had 
thought she was drunk, which was 
shocking. But she had explained that 
she was praying for a baby. And after 
a while she had got that baby! And 
had called him Samuel. And Samuel 
was the curly-girly-boy in the picture. 
And on the next page was a lady in a 
sort of bath robe, kneeling among a lot 
more fat columns, while Eli, the tall 
priest, in a very tall pointed hat, told 
her he was glad she wasn’t drunk. 

It was fearfully interesting and ex- 
citing. It suggested ideas and possibil- 
ities and plans; and it cleared up a tre- 
mendous mystery. After ali, people 
ought not to make such a terrible secret 
of going into a temple to get a baby. 
Why, what could be simpler? And it 
vindicated mother, too. She had said 
that babies came from God, and the 
book confirmed the statement. Some 
times mother was mistaken. Like the 
time when she had said that her best 
cologne would burn little girls if they 
used it, and it didn’t. Nota speck. And 
now, here was a way 

At first Hannah did not realize that 
father was calling, saying it was time 
to go home. The visit had passed in 
a flash. The third time father spoke, 
she laid down the book and once more 
went meekly into the chill embraces of 
Aunt Mary. All the clippity-cloppity 
drive home she thought deeply, and at 
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dinner failed to notice that there was 
ice cream until it was actually being 
helped. 

“Hannah certainly does make good 
ice cream!” said mother. 

“TI wish,” remarked father unexpect- 
edly, “I wish you’d call that colored 
cook something else—or else call the 
child by some nickname. It doesn’t 
seem exactly 

“No! No!” protested his daughter, 
equally unexpectedly. ‘Don’t, don’t 
call me anything different, or it mightn’t 
work !” 

She got up from the table, her heart 
beating very fast with fright. Then, 
muttering her “ ’Scuse me,” she dashed 
out of the room. 

Having reached the garden gate 
and started to swing thereon with 
toes wedged firmly between the white 
pickets, she summoned Furrie to swing 
beside her. 

“Furrie, I’m going to get a baby my- 
self,” she announced, in the hurried 
monotone she always used in address- 
ing her invisible companion. “I've 
found out how to, and I’m gonna get it 
as soon as possible!” 

“T don’t believe you know how!” she 
answered for Furrie. 

“Well, I do so, Furrie!” Hannah de- 
clared. 

“When are you going to start?” Fur- 
rie said in her turn. 

“This very minute second!” said 
Hannah. 

“And how and where are you gonna 
get it, Mrs. Madame?” she demanded 
incredulously for Furrie. 

“By going to the temple to pray!” 
declared Hannah. 

‘But there isn’t any, any, any temple 
round here!” she said for Furrie, very 
sharply and quickly. 

Then she was utterly nonplused by 
the terrible fact, and could say noth- 
ing further for a moment or two. Cer- 
tainly the church to which the Martins 
went of af occasional Sunday was not 





at all like the temple in the book. Per- 
haps there wasn’t any temple around. 
Then recollection came. 

“There is, too, a temple round here,” 
she declared. “A Roming Catholic tem- 
ple, right down at the corner! Our 
Maggie, that we had before black Han- 
nah, usted to go there! Good-by, you 
doubtful Furrie.. I’m going now!” 

Then she half danced, half ran oft, 
past the Poor-Smiths’ enchanting, 
sprawly little house; past the big brick 
house whose door was like a mouth that 
never Opened, and the Miss Simpkin’s 
house, with demurely closed shutters 
like downcast eyes; past the row of 
houses that were all alike; past the fish- 
monger’s shop; and then, very much 
more slowly, past the long wall that 
adjoined the Roming Catholic temple: 

This wall was awfully very inter- 
esting, because it was impossible to 
guess what was behind it. Over the top 
the sturdy branches of maple trees 
showed—that was all. But each time 
one passed it, one must, of course, stop 
and wonder. 

Then came the temple itself. Only 
a square building of drab-painted brick 
it was, after all, but suddenly it did not 
seem to be such an easy place to enter. 
Something mysterious made the steps 
very high and difficult to climb, and 
held one spellbound on the top step. 
But, as father once sdid, if you start 
a thing, you have to go through with it 
whether you want to or not. The door 
was heavy, but swung inward, and im- 
mediately the sunny Summer day dis- 
appeared, and instead there was only 
a vast, cool blackness, full of stale 
perfume. 

A distant, twinkling light hung high, 
like a star. It was a place that you 
could enter in only one way—creeping 
softly on tiptoe, least you disturb the 
great Something that inhabited it. 
Slowly Hannah crossed the space be- 
tween the door and the pews to where 
a row of fat columns, just like the ones 
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in the big brown book, rose to the dim, 
vaulted ceiling. 

By the first column she paused, look- 
ing about her. It was easier to see, now 
that she had been inside for a few mo- 
ments, and through the dimness, shad- 
owy faces, carved in stone, began to 
peer down at her from the walls; sad 
faces, they were for the most part. All 
along the walls were little “houses” with 
beautifully decorated tables in them. 
One of these was all lit up with candles, 
like yellow flowers gathered together 
in a little bouquet at the foot of a col- 
ored image—the image of a sadly smil- 
ing man in a_pale-blue robe, which he 
had drawn back at the breast, exposing 
a red and bleeding heart with a wreath 
of thorns about it. The sight made 
Hannah want to cry. She turned from 
it, trembling. 

Oh, it was a temple, sure enough, 
this mysterious place. Why, anything 
might happen in it; nothing seemed im- 
possible. She backed herself down the 
center aisle, almost touching a woman 
who knelt in one of the long black pews. 
The woman, who wore a shawl over 
her head, turned to see who passed so 
close; and Hannah, with a little gasp 
of amazement, recognized the mother 
of the Poor-Smith family! The woman 
bowed her head again, and Hannah, 
with fast-beating heart, hurried to the 
foot of the column nearest the door, 
and crouched there, breathless. It was 
true, it was true! Why, Mrs. Poor- 
Smith had more babies than anybody in 
the neighborhood! Kneeling upon the 
hard floor, Hannah bowed low, her 
hands clasped feverishly. 

“Our Father, Who art in heaven, 
give me, please, a little baby,” she whis- 
pered to the great Something. 

Then she scrambled to her feet and 
rushed out of the temple into the blessed 
normality of the sunny street. 

For afi interminable period Hannah 
came every day. Sometimes it almost 
slipped her memory, but as it was neces- 


sary to pass the temple both on the way 
to school and back—well, it sort of re- 
minded a person, to see a place like 
that. So she was determinedly faithful. 

“Tt's just weeks and days and months 
and years!” she complained to Furrie. 
“It’s almost forever, since I started it. 
And look what I’ve got! Just exactly 
nothing!” 

“Well, it seems to appear to me,” she 
observed for Furrie, “at least,*1 should 
think, you had better look in the big 
brown book again next time you're over 
to—that is at Aunt Mary’s. Maybe it 
says how long Hannah had to keep 
it up.” 

“Mebbe,” said Hannah. 

And so she looked. But the big 
brown book only said that: 

When the time was come she bare a son 
and called his name Samuel, saying, because 
{ have asked him of the Lord. 

“Hum!” said Hannah. “That don’t 
say how long I must wait. But I guess 
I’d better call her ‘Samuella,’ when I 
do get her!” 

School let out, and Hannah didn’t 
pass the temple now. But she did not 
forget; the ceremony had become a 
habit. 

The mother of the Poor-Smiths was 
often there, and sometimes she would 
stop and speak to Hannah. But it 
seemed she never told mother. This 
was a relief, for mother might arrange 
to circumvent the baby’s arrival. Then 
the autumn came—awfully soon !—and 
school opened.. And it was not until 
then that Hannah met the “high priest.” 
She was crying when he found her, 
kneeling beside the column nearest the 
door, and she did not know he was 
there until he lifted her up and she saw 
his pleasant, round face above the long 
black gown and narrow white collar. 

“Well, bless my soul! And what is 
it, colleen?” he asked her gently. 

“Who are you?” gasped Hannah. 

“Why, who would I be, then, but the 
priest ?” said he. 
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Hannah drew herself up, and stopped 
crying right away. 

“I’m not drunken!” she said. ‘Nor 
am I a daughter of Belial. I’m only 
praying for a baby, and I've been doing 
it such a long time that I’m sort o’ 
discouraged !” 

“Ah!” said the high priest. “Well, 
now just think of that! Suppose you 
come out into the garden with me and 
tell me a bit more about it.” 

He seemed a sensible sort of man, 
even as Eli, so Hannah went with him. 
He led her up past the altar with the 
poor, bleeding-hearted man upon it, and 
through a pointed door beside the big 
altar where the great Something seemed 
most awfully, wonderfully present, and 
then through a place where there were 
wardrobes and cases full of things, 
which it would have been very interest- 
ing to examine, Only the high priest 
didn’t stop. Instead, he opened still an- 
other door, and they stepped out into 
the secret garden behind the high wall! 

It was a wo iderful place—though not 
so large as one would have supposed— 
full of flower beds, which the autumn 
had dried. There was a tall shaft of 
marble in the center, and colored leaves 
from the maples had drifted over the 
paths. There were white stones, too— 
thin slabs of marble with writing on 
them. Somehow, Hannah knew that 
they were connected with people that 
were gone—gone Somewhere. And the 
wall was there—just as mossy as it was 
on the street—even more so. It seemed 
strange that just on the other side was 
the path she walked over every day! 
Against the wall was a wrought-iron 
bench, so placed that the late sunlight 
fell upon it warmly. The high priest 
sat down upon this and drew Hannah 
into his lap. There wasn’t much lap, 
because the high priest was so fat. But 
somehow she liked to perch there; he 
was so “understandy.” 

“Now,” said he, “tell me about it.”’ 

And then Hannah explained all about 


her name, and the baby sister, and the 
big brown book at Aunt Mary’s. And 
the high priest understood it perfectly. 
Once or twice he made queer sounds 
in his throat, and had to cough vio- 
lently into an immense bandanna hand- 
kerchief, but otherwise he let her go 
on uninterrupted till the end. 

“But why did you cry, colleen?” he 
inquired. “There’s nothing to cry 
about !” 

“I was crying because of the Poor- 
Smiths,” Hannah explained. “She 
came every day and prayed, and day 
before yesterday they got a new baby! 
It didn’t seem fair!” 

“But maybe she was askin’ longer 
than you!” suggested the high priest. 
“You must be patient!” 

“Oh, I am!” cried Hannah. “But, 
Mr. High Priest, you don’t know how 
badly I want that baby! No one to— 
that is at—my house cares for me, and 
they’ve turned me out of doors!” 

“Turned you out! Now what do 
you mean by that?” The high priest 
looked quite astonished and held her off 
at arm’s length. 

“They sent me out to Aunt Mary’s 
yesterday,” wailed Hannah. “And I 
hated it because she wouldn’t let me 
ride on the iron dog on the lawn, and 
I daren’t run home for fear they won't 
let me in, so I came to, the temple, and 
[ can’t go home, and you can see they 
all hate me if they won’t let me in!” 

At first the high priest looked as if 
he didn’t quite believe her, and then he 
seemed to get an idea; and when she 
had finished, he began to smile. 

“Colleen, do you remember that the 
high priest told Hannah she’d get that 
baby? Well, it’s the same I’m telling 
you. I’m thinking you must be Mrs. 
Martin’s little girl. Isn’t it so?” 

“Ye-yes!” said Hannah, restraining 
her tears “like a little lady.” 

“Well, from something I’ve heard, 
I’m thinking if you go home now, they'll 
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let you in, and you'll find that baby 
there, too!” 

“Oh!” said Hannah. “Will -I 
really?” 

“By what my housekeeper was after 
telling me this noon, I think you will 
really!” said the high priest. 

Hannah sprang to her feet. 

“I—I If you will excuse me, I'll 
go,” she said. “Thank you, I’ve had 
a very pleasant time!” 

With which she was off, darting 
through the doorway into the cupboardy 
rooms, past the bleeding man’s altar 
with its bouquet of candles, through 
the trembly dusk of the long aisle, out 
of the heavy front door, and down the 
interminably long street, kicking up the 
dried leaves on the sidewalk as she 
skimmed along. She had never before 
noticed how long the street was, or 
how very far her house was from the 
corner. When at last she reached the 
white picket gate of home, she flung it 
open and sped up the path. In answer 
to her furious knocking, the door was 
opened by a perfectly strange lady in 
a blue-and-white striped dress, a white 
apron, and a funny little white cap. 

“I’m me,” explained Hannah. “Han- 
nah, you know. I just ran like anything 
when | heard. Is the baby here?” 

“Hush! Not so. much noise!” ad- 
monished the strange lady, drawing 
Hannah inside and shutting the door. 
“You must be very quiet, because your 





mother is not very well.’ 

“But the baby!’ began Hannah. 
“Isn’t there any baby ?”’ 

“Yes, a dear little brother!” said the 
strange lady. “But you really must be 
quiet.” 

“But it’s a girl!’ wailed Hannah. 
“And I want it right away, please! It’s 
mine, you know.” 

“No, it’s a little boy,” insisted the 


strange lady authoritatively. “If you’re 
very quiet, you can see it for a mo- 
ment. But you mustn’t touch it, and 


you mustn’t disturb your mother.” 


“All right,” agreed Hannah, over- 
awed. 

Then they tiptoed upstairs to 
mother’s room, and the strange lady 
opened the door. The room was very 
dark and strangely unfamiliar. Some- 
how it felt a little like the temple, it 
was so dim and mysterious, and it had 
a sense of the great Something that one 
felt so strongly in the temple. Mother 
was lying in the big white bed, and 
there was a bundle on her arm. When 
she saw who it was that had entered, 
she smiled. 

“Come here, littlhe Hannah, and see 
your brother,” said mother, and Hannah 
went. 

Mother put an arm about her, and 
let her peep at the sleeping baby. As 
she looked at it, a terrible doubt crept 
into her mind. The baby lay there on 
mother’s arm so peacefully that she felt 
he must belong there. 

“Mother,” she whispered hoarsely, 
“oh, mother, does he belong to you or 
to me?” 

“To us both, dear,’ said mother. 
“But you'll have to lend him to me for 
a while. You see, I’ve had more ex- 
perience with babies than you. But 
when he’s a little bigger, you can have 
him most of the time.” 

“Him!” said Hannah. “Are you sure 
it isn’t a girl?” 

“Perfectly sure,” said mother. 

“Then let’s call him Samuel,” said 
Hannah. 

“Samuel?” said mother. “Why that 
would be after Aunt Mary’s husband. 
Why did you think of Samuel?” 

“Because I asked it—him—of the 
Lord,” said Hannah. 

Mother was silent for a moment, then 
she spoke very softly. 

“You asked him of the Lord?’ she 
said. “My litthe Hannah, you must tell 
mother some day 

Then the strange lady led Hannah 
away. And Hannah went out into the 
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garden, and found the mother cat and 
took her under the wistaria vine, which, 
now that the leaves were gone, was a 
mere trellis of gray, ropelike vines. 
Once seated in its now doubtful seclu- 
sion, she summoned Furrie. 

“Furrie,” she said solemnly, “I must 
*fess to you I had ‘tended to let you 
go when the baby came. But it has 
came, and it’s a boy, named Samuel. 
So I’m going to keep you, because I 
need a sister, and I’m too tired of pray- 
ing for one to go on. Everything got 
mixed, anyhow. The baby was sent to 
mother insteady of me. And it’s a boy, 


‘steady a girl. So you can stay for a 
while.” 

“I’m very thankful to you for that, 
ma’am!” she said for Furrie. “But 
about that baby—did you ask for a 
girl?” 

There was a moment’s silence, during 
which the mother cat purred loudly. 

“No, Furrie,” Hannah admitted, in 
a small voice. “I just asked for a 
baby.” 

“Ah, ha, Hannah Martin!” she an- 
swered for Furrie. “It’s your own 
fault, then. You ought to have speci- 


fied!” 
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A PAGE’S ROAD SONG 
(13th Century) 


Jesu, 


If Thou wilt make 
Thy peach trees bloom for me, 


And fringe my bridle path both sides 


With tulips, red and free, 


If Thou wilt make Thy skies as blue 


As ours in Sicily, 


And wake the little leaves that sleep 


On every bending tree— 


[ promise not to vexen Thee 


That Thou shouldst make eternally 


Heaven my home; 


But, right contentedly, 


A singing page I'd be 


Here, in Thy springtime, 


Jesu. 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER PERCY. 
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knocked down by the speed- 
ing car in West End Avenue, 
John Lavine had been puffed 
up by the pride that goeth 
before the automobile accident. 

To begin with, he was feeling par- 
ticularly young, and to feel young at 
forty-nine is something to be con- 
ceited about. Immaculately clothed and 
groomed to the final hair, he had wan- 
dered into the library of his apartment 
in search of a pen, carrying in his hand 
a small jewel case containing -a dia- 
mond-and-platinum bar. He found a 
pen on his wife’s writing desk, and 
used it to scribble a message on the 
back of his card. As the diamonds 
were not intended for his wife, the 
message was full of affection. 

fe had just slipped the card into the 
jewel case when his attention was di- 
verted by the pleasing juvenility of his 
appearance as viewed in the mirror 
above. He surveyed himself with par- 
donable satisfaction. He arranged his 
vest slip, and imparted the correct tilt 
to his hat. He braced his coat lapels 
together, and observed the set of his 
shoulders behind. 

“Fifty next birthday!” he whispered, 
with the complacent egoism of men who 
do not look their age and are called 
“Jack” by their friends. “And straight 
as a sapling, by James!” 
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On his way out he encountered sev- 
eral other mirrors, in each of which 
he got a new angle on his still hand- 
some features. He liked to think that 
his face was one of the dominant, mas- 
terful type—which it was, if you hur- 
ried past it. But if you studied it at 
leisure, the expression that emerged was 
weak geniality, the kind of geniality 
that tires out the facial muscles in dis- 
pensing smiles abroad until they have 
to take a complete rest at home. 

In the hall he also encountered a 
housemaid. 

“You may tell Mrs. Lavine, Co- 
rinne,” he said, “that I 

“Yes, sir,” responded Corinne, back- 
ing away. 

John Lavine experienced a vague un- 
easiness. 

“That, in short, I may not be able 
to return in time for dinner this 





evening.” 

“Exactly, 
briskly. 

He wondered dimly what the deuce 
she meant. Surely she could not ex- 
pect, in a household where the husband 
was still straight and lean in the flank 
when every last one of his wife’s forty- 
odd years was marked in plain figures, 
that life would still be one long téte- 
a-téte ? 

The crisp sunlight in the avenue 
drove the subject from his thoughts, 


sir,” agreed the maid 
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and he set off with a springy step that 
kept time to a song running in his mind 
—almost on his lips. “It was a song 
he had heard at a stag dinner, and its 
title was “Youth.” It was a rousing 
song of the joy of life, of freedom 
and conquest. 

The idea of conquest served as a 
sudden reminder as he turned up toward 
Broadway, and he stopped and ran his 
hands over his pockets with an exclama- 
tion or disgust. He had surprised him- 
self by a singularly unyouthful lapse of 
memory. 

The diamond bar that he had spent 
the entire afternoon in selecting was 
still lying back there at home on the 
open lid of his wife’s writing desk, 
where he had laid it while he wrote the 
card. Now the card said very cordially 
and distinctly in John Lavine’s neat 
handwriting: “To the Dearest Girl.” 
It had occurred to him in this connec- 
tion, you see, that however young a 
man may feel at fifty—or, to be precise, 
forty-nine—and no matter how roman- 
tically his gray hairs may be confined to 
the region of the temples, he is much 
more likely to resemble David Warfield 
if viewed over some carefully chosen 
diamonds. 

“Dearest girl’—whew! John Lavine 
turned back and made for home with 
a step slightly less springy but consid- 





erably accelerated by the fear of his 
wife’s imminent return. In his pertur- 
bation he was sufficiently unguarded to 
feel quite pleased and relieved on over- 
taking little Mrs. Lavine in the avenue, 
and even to show it. 

In his anxiety to reach the library 
first, he called to her. Little Mrs. La- 
vine turned to meet him with a ray of 
chastened joy in her sedate face. Her 
hair was prematurely shot with gray, 
but her eyes were still the wistful eyes 
of a girl. 

“Poor little thing!” said John Lavine 
to himself. “I wish she didn’t think 
quite so much of me.” 


“It was good of you to come home 
so early, Jack,” said Mrs. Lavine, as 
they, walked on. 

“Early? I’ve been home an hour— 
got an engagement. I’m just going 
back for something I forgot. Impor- 
tant letter i 

The chastened joy died out in his 
wife’s face. 

“You can’t mean that you are going 
to dine out again ?” 

“Again?” repeated John Lavine, with 
a return of his vague irritation. “Of 
course I’m going to dine out if it 
should prove necessary. Why on earth 
shouldn’t 1?” 

The acute disappointment in his 
wife’s face increased his irritation. 
Nothing annoys some people so much 
as letting them see that they are hurt- 
ing your feelings. 

“You never seem to get it through 
your head, Milly,” he said, “that a man 
has claims apart from his home.” 

“Naturally I look at it from my 
point of view. It’s lonely when you're 
away.” 

“That’s it! 
sources of your own. 
always dependent. It isn’t as if you 
hadn’t the kid to amuse you. I’ve got 
more important things to think about. 
Business these days——” 

He waved his 
gesture 

“Dollars, in short, don’t wait for you. 
You've got to catch them on the wing.” 

Little Mrs. Lavine’s shoulders seemed 
to shiver beneath her gray silk costume. 

“Of course, dear, I don’t expect you 
to be always with us, but I told little 
Elsa that you would certainly be home 
this evening. She was quite enthu- 
siastic about superintending dinner her- 
self.” 

“But why to-day, particularly?” 

“You can’t have forgotten, Jack?” 
said Mrs. Lavine, halting momentarily 
on the sidewalk. “It’s the anniversary 
of our wedding.” 





You women have no re- 
Always clinging, 





hand in a vague 
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Her husband resumed his progress 
with a gesture of impatience. 

“Oh, that!» Anniversaries always! 
They’re the bane of you women. You're 
everlastingly trying to get more out of 
life than there is in it. Why not ad- 
mit once for all that we’re getting too 
old for mushy sentiment? The fact is, 
Milly, you and I haven’t anything in 
common, except the kid. Why can’t 
we go our own ways in peace, without 
all this pretense?” 

“One would almost imagine,” said 
little Mrs. Lavine tremulously, “that 
you had ceased to care for me. When 
you go your own way, don’t you see 
you leave me without any way to go 
at all?” 

“She'll never understand!” groaned 
her husband inwardly. “I guess I'll 
just have to keep it up somehow.” 

They started to cross the avenue. 
John Lavine, remembering the diamond 
bar, hastened in advance. It was at 
this moment that the big touring car, 
tearing down the slope from Broadway, 
burst into the avenue with a belated 
hoot of the horn. Swinging round in 
dismay, John Lavine saw the car bear- 
ing straight down upon them. The 
driver was clutching his steering wheel 
desperately, and literally standing on 
his brakes, his face strangely contorted 
by the realization of inevitable disaster. 

With a leap that would have done 
credit to a college boy, John Lavine 
reached his wife’s side and threw an 
arm round her waist. For an anguished 
moment, as he gathered his forces, the 
automobile seemed to hang motionless, 
like a murderous beast preparing to 
spring. With all his strength he sought 
to hurl them both out of the way. 

Then the front wheel of the car 
struck him down 


The time that followed, from the ac- 
cident in the avenue to the moment of 
his final collapse, seemed _ infinitely 

TO 


longer than it really was to John La- 
vine. In his own mind, indeed, there 
remained little sensation of the passing 
of time, so that he seemed to be wan- 
dering in his sleep, to awaken only oc- 
casionally to an ever more poignant 
sense of his loss. Events thus took the 
form more of a series of isolated pic- 
tures than of a continuous sequence. 

There was first the picture in the 
avenue after the accident, which re- 
mained singularly clean cut—the ex- 
cited crowd round the automobile, a 
little inclined to violent reprisals, the 
police pushing the people back, and a 
small, very torn, and very dusty figure, 
in what had been a gray silk costume, 
that people were fearfully carrying into 
the marble entrance of the apartment 
house. 

“He’s coming round! Don’t let him 
see!” he heard some one whisper, and 
a policeman jerked out. “Back there 
for yours or I'll help ye to it!” 

With the help of this policeman John 
Lavine struggled to his feet, and an- 
nounced that he was all right. <A little 
shaken, that was all. To prove it he 
presently insisted on walking home, 
leaning on the officer’s arm. In the 
hall a maid was crying softly. . John 
Lavine sat down on a stiff-backed hall 
chair, and friends appeared as if by 
magic summons from the neighborhood, 
and placed cushions behind him, and 
laid sympathetic hands on his shoul- 
ders, and urged him to be brave and to 
bear it like a man. It appeared that 
there was no hope. 

Again, he had the sensation of end- 
less days spent in a death-stricken home, 
wandering from room to room in the 
obscurity of drawn blinds. They were 
dull and apathetic days, spent in brood- 
ing with his head in his hands and his 
thoughts toiling round in a small and 
painful circle. 

Again, he surprised, on the stairs, the 
muffled grief of his motherless daugh- 
ter, and sought clumsily to comfort 
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her, until a maid appeared and bore 
her away with an air of rescue. 

“They won't tell me,” wailed the 
child. “But I know, I know. Mom- 
mer’s dead! The automobile killed 
her!” She stressed the unfamiliar 
words as if in the hope that emphasis 
would reveal their full meaning. 

“IT must brace up—I’m letting things 
get on my nerves,” thought John La- 
vine plaintively. “Natural, perhaps. 
We were married fifteen years, and on 
the whole, very happy. No active dis- 
agreement, that is. Milly was so good! 
But I musn’t let it throw me off the 
rails. After all, there was nothing in 
common between us.” 

For a long time, it seemed to him, 
he was engaged in quite a determined 
effort to brace up. He wandered des- 
ultorily from home to office, and -rom 
office to club. He called industriously 
on all the people he knew. At home 
was the worst time always, opposite 
his little grave-eyed daughter at the 
dinner table. 

“Nobody ever comes to see us now,” 
said the child on one occasion, “since 
the auto killed mother.” 

It was true; it was instinctive con- 
nection of cause and effect. But it 
troubled John Lavine the more for that. 
Of course, his friends had not been in- 
troduced into his home, asa rule. Some 
of them were not that sort. 

The incident of the proposal, for in- 
stance, staggered him not a little. Once 
he had called her “the dearest girl,” 
though she was in reality rather a cheap 
actress, fluffy and uninstructed and 
childish, with only the power to change 
many men into beasts by the glance of 
her vacant doll’s eyes. Now, when 
he stammered something about want- 
ing some one to be a mother to his 
little girl, she laughed. 

“As a beau,” replied the dearest girl, 
“you'd have been high grade. But gee! 
Me marry for a home? I’m not down 
to that yet.” 


But it was a certain day at the club 
that finished him. He had become, he 
found, rather a trial to his friends. He 
clung tiresomély, and he knew he was 
clinging, and couldn’t help it. He was 
so lonely! Men slipped away from 
him as soon as they could find an 
excuse. 

“Sorry, old man, can’t stop longer. 
The wife goes right up in the air if 
I'm late.” 

Wandering toward the billiard room 
in search of conversation, he heard his 
name mentioned on the other side of the 
half-open door. Nervously he halted in 
the corridor. 

“Gone all to pieces since he lost his 
wife,” said some one in a familiar voice. 
“It has put ten years on his age in 
less than no time. You remember how 
young he used to iook? You'd have 
said forty at the outside. Now 
Say, isn’t it queer what a difference a 
jolt like that can make to a man?” 

“Thank Heaven my better half never 
ails fnything!” his opponent replied de- 
voutly as the balls clicked. “She’s 
strong enough to lift the whole house 
in her teeth and put it outside if she 
don’t get all of her own way.” 

They laughed in an irritating fashion. 
Silently John Lavine fled. In one of 
the deserted dressing rooms he sur- 
veyed himself in the glass, and knew 
that it was true. His: shoulders were 
bowed, the gray was creeping up his 
forehead, his cheeks were lined and 
pendulous. He had grown suddenly 
old. 

“Tt’s true, all right,” he murmured 
bitterly, “I’m through.” 

And then—how it happened he had 
no idea—he found himself suddenly 
stumbling among headstones in the 
dark, groping and whimpering like a 
lost child. He hardly noticed the 
storm that raged overhead, though its 
vivid flashes enabled him at last to 
recognize a grave so new that the grass 
had not yet covered the seams in the 
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turf—the grave of the wife with whom 
he had had nothing in common, 

Nothing in common! Nothing but 
fifteen years of a man’s exacting pride 
met by a woman’s loving sacrifice. 
Nothing but fifteen years of common 
existence, of lives so intimately welded 
that one could not be taken without 
breaking the other. Nothing but the 
common need of a stanch comrade on 
the ebb tide, of a steadfast hand to hold 
across the bar! 

“Milly—my girl!” he cried brokenly. 
“T-know now.” 

Then came a peal of thunder louder 
and more rending than the rest, and a 
flash of lightning that seemed to pene- 
trate his brain. 


“Where in hell are you driving?” de- 
manded John Lavine, in a tone of angry 
protest. Then he opened his eyes, and 
realized that he was talking nonsense. 
For a time he saw nothing clearly. 
There was a burning, stabbing pain 
away down in the direction of his feet, 
and another pain that throbbed and 
burned at his head, and although they 
felt miles apart, they seemed to be 
joined by a thread of living torment. 

“Wherever I am,” he thought, “it 
isn’t heaven.” 

Whereat he was, curiously enough, 
relieved. Presently he recognized some 


] 


one who bent over him with a gl 


1e doctor who lived in the same 


iss. 
It was tl 
apartment house. He drank, and saw 
more clearly. 

He was in his own home, :» vis own 
bedroom, propped up with p ‘ows on 
his own bed. Some one had ic.moved 
his coat and collar, and had cut : ‘1 the 
clothing away from his left leg. 

“Struck by lightning, wasn’t I?” he 
murmured. 

“No, sir!” replied the doctor, with 
breezy emphasis. “You were hit by a 
crazy young fool of a joy-riding chauf- 
feur in the avenue here, and you’ve got 


Don’t you dare to 


a fractured ankle. 
move a muscle.” 

“How long ago, doctor?” John La- 
vine made a furtive attempt to feel the 
bandages on his head, but decided at 
once that it was ill-advised. 

“About ten minutes ago. You haven't 
to move, I tell you! You’ve had a 
nasty crack on the head, too, and if you 
do, you'll suffer for it!” 

John Lavine reflected deeply for 
some minutes while the doctor did 
something to his leg that produced 
coruscations of pain. . The one question 
he wanted to-ask refused to be spoken, 
He decided to approach the subject 
sideways. 

“Doctor, I’ve lived months since that 
accident—horrible months.” 

“Likely enough,” replied the doctor. 
“If you give a clock a jolt like you got, 
it will sometimes régister eight days in 
as many minutes. That crack on your 
head knocked the pendulum off your 
mind. Yes, come in!” 

This last to the door which im- 
mediately opened to admit the answer 
to John Lavine’s unspoken question. 
Mrs. Lavine, a scar on her chin and 
t'xe dust still on her gray costume, knelt 
at the bedside. 


“Milly, you—you’re all right?” he 
gasped. 

“Hardly a bruise, thanks to you!” ex- 
claimed the doctor. “I saw the whole 


thing from my window, and I want to 
say that I never heard of a -smarter, 
pluckier thing in my life.” 

Mrs. Lavine held something white in 
her hand—a small piece of pasteboard, 
Dimly her husband recognized his own 
handwriting on the back. 

“IT just found it on my writing desk,” 
she said. ‘Fancy that you had remem- 
bered the day all the time, and wouldn't 
admit it! It’s so like you, Jack! The 
diamonds are lovely, but I like the card 
best—you dear, sentimental old hero!” 

A tear gleamed in her eye. John 
Lavine stretched out a careful hand and 
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touched his wife’s hair. At once the “Yes, I guess it will make you some 
doctor pulled it away, and stabbed a_ easier,” grinned the doctor. “Anyway, 
hypodermic syringe into the wrist. it’ll keep you quiet.” 

“Thank God for that!” exclaimed the “TI didn’t mean the morphine, doctor,” 
sufferer feebly. said John Lavine. 
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A FABLE 


H® found her elusive, glittering, gay; he followed her low and high; 
Till at last she was his alone—his own particular butterfly. 


(But in stating the tale, let the truth be said, for the glory of things that are; 
He pursued, ‘tis true, the while she flew, but she didn’t fly over far.) 


For a little while he regarded his joy with feelings of unmixed bliss, 
Till he found, though fond, that she didn’t respond to certain ideals of his. 


So he sat him down, as a good man should, who is never inclined to shirk, 
To patiently teach (let us not say preach) the higher delights of work ; 


The joy of duty, the beauty of toil, as opposed to philanderings. 
She listened the while with a charming smile, and admired her painted wings. 


The joy of duty, the beauty of toil, would be wonderful things, no doubt- 
If the butterfly brain could entertain a notion of what they’re about; 


And she couldn’t retort if she wanted to (not being the sort that sings) 
Of the higher fun of roses and sun, or suggest that he put on wings. 


You can teach a mouse to run on a wheel; you can teach a parrot to talk; 
The veriest pup you can make rear up on his hinder legs and walk ; 


But the ultimate waster of useful time is the one who attempts to try 
To preach ideals that a strong man feels to a frivolous butterfly. 


And the moral of this, if there’s one at all, is easy enough to trace— 
A sensible man should stick to his clan and evade a butterfly chase; 


For somewhere out in the moon-splashed wood her painted mate must swim, 
And somewhere—spectacled, earnest, good!—is the woman God meant for him. 
THEODOSIA GARRISON. 
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No troops now fighting in Europe have aroused more interest than the Turcos, those picturesque 
native soldiers of French Algiers. Firm in the belief that be who is killed in battle is rewarded with 
a foremost place in heaven, they literally live to die. Daudet’s account of a Turco’s adventures in 
Paris during the troublous days tollowing the Germans’ evacuation alter the Franco-Prussian wate 
gives us a vivid understanding of the spirit that animates these simple-minded dare-devils, 


was a little drummer of the 
African sharpshooters. His 
name was Kadour, he came 
of the tribe of Djendel, and 
he was one of that handful of 
Turcos who dropped into Paris follow- 
ing the fortunes of Vinoy’s army. From 
Wissembourg to Champigny, he had 
made the whole campaign, crossing the 
battlefields like a storm bird, with his 
iron cliquettes and his derbouka (Ara- 
bian drum). So quick was he—now 
here, now there—that the bullets could 
not find him 

But when winter came, this little, 
bronzed African, who had glowed un- 
der the 
stand the 
ing motionless in the snow, One morn- 





fire of grapeshot, could not 


se nights at the outposts, stand- 


ing in January he was picked up on the 
bank of the Marne, writhing with the 
cold, his feet frozen. He remained a 
long time in the hospital. It was there 
that I first saw him. 

Sad and patient as a sick dog, the 
Turco gazed about him with big, gentle 
eyes. When any one spoke to him, he 
smiled and showed his teeth. It was 
all he was able to do, for our language 
was unknown to him, and he could 
scarcely even speak the Sabir, that Al- 
gerian hodgepodge of Provencal, Ital- 
ian, Arabian, composed of odd words 


picked up like sea shells along many 
Latin shores. 

For diversion, Kadour had only his 
drum. Occasionally, when he became 
very bored, they would let him play it, 
but not too loud, for fear of annoying 
the other patients. Then his poor black 
face, so lifeless and dull in the yellow 
light and the dismal winter surround- 
ings, would light up, grimacing in time 
with the rhythm of the drum. Presently 
he would beat the charge, and his white 
teeth would flash in a ferocious grin; 
or else, at some Mussulman serenade, 
his eyes would moisten, his nostrils 
quiver, and, in the dead air of the hos- 
pital, amid phials and compresses, he 
would see again the orange groves of 
Blidah, and the little Moriscas coming 
from their bath, wrapped in white and 
perfumed with verbena. 

Two months passed thus. Paris, in 
those two months, had been ‘through 
many things; but Kadour knew nothing 
of this. He had heard the returning 
troops marching beneath his window, 
weary and unarmed; the artillery roll- 
ing past from morning until evening; 
the tocsin; the cannonade. Of all that 
he understood nothing, except that there 
was still war, and that he was going to 
be able to fight again just as soop as 
his limbs were healed. 
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At last he went forth, his drum upon 
his back, in quest of his company. He 
had not long to search. A group of 
Communists, who were passing by, led 
him to the Place. After much ques- 
tioning, as nothing could be got out of 
him but “Bono besef, macache bono,” 
the general of the day wound up by giv- 
ing him ten francs and an omnibus 
horse, and attached him to his own staff. 

They had a little of everything in 
those staffs of the Commune—red 
blouses, Polish mantles, Hungarian 
jerkins, sailors’ jackets, gold, velvet, 
spangles, and tinsel, With his blue 
jacket embroidered in yellow, his tur- 
ban, and his Arabian drum, the Turco 
added the last touch to the masquerade. 
Overjoyed at finding himself in such 
gorgeous company, giddy with the sun- 
shine, the cannonading, the turmoil of 
the streets, and this confusion of arms 
and uniforms, he was easily persuaded 
that it was the war against Prussia that 
was being prosecuted with such spirit 
and license. In consequence, this de- 
serter, who did not even know that he 
had deserted, mingled naively in that 
great Parisian orgy, and was the 
celebrity of the moment. Wherever he 
went, the Communists acclaimed him 
and feasted him. They felt so proud of 
having him that they exhibited him, 
placarded him, and carried him about as 
if he had been a cockade 

Twenty times a day the Place would 
dispatch him to La Guerre, and La 
Guerre would send him to the Hotel de 
Ville. For so often it had been said 
that their sailors were make-believe 
sailors, their artillery make-believe artil- 
lery! Now here, at least, was really a 
true Turco. To convince oneself, it 
was only necessary to look at the 
sprightly face of the young monkey, 
and to note the savagery of his little 
body as he vaulted about on his big 
horse. 

Something, however, was needed to 
complete the happiness of Kadour. He 
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longed to fight, to smell powder. Un- 
fortunately, it was the same under the 
Commune as it had been under the Em- 
pire—the staff was seldom under fire. 
Except when doing errands, or on 
parade, the poor Turco passed his time 
in the Place Venddme or in the court of 
the ministry of war or in the midst of 
the disorderly camps full of barrels of 
brandy always on tap, of smashed-open 
tubs of bacon, of the eating and drink- 
ing bouts that followed close upon the 
famine of the siege. 

Too good a Mussulman to take part 
in these orgies, Kadour kept to himself, 
sober and tranquil. He performed his 
ablutions in a corner, making his cous- 
cous with a handful of semolina; then, 
after a little drumming upon his der- 
bouka, he would roll himself up in his 
burnoose, and fall asleep on a stone step 
by the light of some bivouac fire. 

One morning in the month of May, 
the Turco was awakened by a terrible 
fusillade. The ministry of war was all 
astir; everybody was running and scur- 
rying. Mechanically he did as the 
others were doing, jumped on his horse, 
and followed the staff. The streets 
were filled with buglers; whole bat- 
talions were running helter-skelter; 
pavements were being torn up for bar- 
ricades. Evidently something extraor- 
dinary was going on. 

As they approached the quay, the 
fusillade became more distinct, the 
tumult greater. On the bridge of La 
Concorde, Kadour lost track of the 
staff. <A little farther on, his horse was 
taken from him; it was for an officer 
with eight stripes on his kepi, who 
wished to see what was going on at the 
Hotel de Ville, 

Furious at the delay, the Turco 
started to run toward the thick of the 
battle, loading his chassepot as he went, 
and muttering between his clenched 
teeth, “Macach bono, Brissien;’’ for he 
thought that the Prussians were enter- 
ing the city. Already the bullets had 
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begun to whistle about the obelisk and 
in the foliage of the Tuileries. 

At the barricade of the Rue de Ri- 
voli,‘the avengers of Flourens shouted 
at him: “Hey, there! Turco! Turco!” 
There were not more than a dozen of 
them, but Kadour was worth a whole 
army. 

Standing on the barricade, proud and 
gaudy as a flag, leaping, shouting, he 
fought amid a hail of grapeshot. For 
a moment the cloud of smoke rising 
from the earth lifted a little between 
two cannonades, and he could see the 
red trousers of the French regulars 
massed about in the Champs Elysees. 
Then everything became confused 
again. He thought he had been mis- 
taken, and again made his gun speak in 
telling accents. 

Suddenly the barricade was silent, 
The last of the artillery had fled, de- 
livering its final volley. But the Turco 
did not budge. Behind cover, ready to 
spring, he fixed his bayonet firmly, and 
awaited the spiked helmets of the Prus- 
sians, The line was advancing! Above 























‘the heavy tramp of the charge he heard 
the officers cry: 

“Surrender!” 

For a moment the Turco was dum- 
founded, Then, advancing, gun aloft, 
he shouted back : 

“Bono, bono, Francése!” 

Vaguely, the idea had come to the lit- 
tle savage that this must be that army 
of deliverance, Faidherbe or Chanzy, 
for which the Parisians had waited so 
long. How happy he was! How he 
laughed, showing all of his white teeth! 
In a flash the barricade was crowded. 
They surrounded him, and hustled him 
about. 

“Show us your gun.” 

His gun was still hot. 

“Show us your hands.” 

His hands were black with powder. 
And the Turco showed them proudly, 
still smiling his rare smile. Then they 
shoved him back against a wall, and— 


Lang! 
He died without understanding any- 
thing about it. 
































The plays, exclusive of musical comedy, that are reviewed in this depart- 
ment are those bulletined by the New York Center of the Drama League. 


as HE HAWK,” by Francis de 
® Croisset; “The Phantom Ri- 
val,” by Ferenc Molnar; “My 
Lady’s Dress,” by Edward 
Knoblauch; and ‘“Pygmali- 
on,” by George Bernard Shaw, are the 
month’s additions to the plays that are 
worth seeing ; a drama by a Frenchman, 
a comedy by a Hungarian, a pageant 
play by an American, and a romance by 
an Englishman. (Why will we persist 
in calling George Bernard Shaw Eng- 
lish, when he is so Irish?) 

None of these brings us a name that 
is new to us; they are the latest suc- 
cesses of well-known dramatists, and 
one thing we might well expect them to 
have in common—an assured dramatic 
technique. We might expect them all, 
whatever else they are, to be well-made 
plays. But fortunately for the critic, 
who thrives upon distinctions, they are 
not. With the exception of “The 
Hawk,” their construction is the last 
thing to recommend them. 

With “The Hawk,” it is the first 
thing, as is natural, it being French. A 
French dramatist would as little think 
of asking favor for a poorly built play 
as a French couturier for an ill-fitting 
gown. This drama of De Croisset, 





which Mr. Faversham has brought to 
us, lacks originality in story, situation, 
and characterization; but it is brilliant, 
galvanic, absorbing, and it follows the 
rules of the game; it is a good play. 

The setting for the story is in that 
cosmopolitan world which, as a French 
writer says, offers no guarantee of good 
family, but is heartily recommended to 
dramatists. The only trouble with it, 
as a setting, is that so many dramatists 
have already accepted the recommenda- 
tion. 

The central figure of the play is the 
aristocratic hawk, the man who preys 
upon his fellows in society, who earns 
his living cheating at cards or at the 
races. It is a figure more traditional 
than, let us hope, true; but it is always 
a dramatic figure, and De Croisset, in 
using it again, has made the most of its 
possibilities. He has ‘also added 
strength and grace to the figure by com- 
bining it with another, by placing the 
Hawk’s wife, a fascinating woman, with 
primitive emotions and barbaric tastes, 
beside him as the partner of his mis- 
deeds, making his love for her the cause 
of them, and then making her admira- 
tion for an honest man the cause of the 
Hawk’s undoing. 
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Fortunately, too, De Croisset has un- 
derstood the psychology of his types too 
well to be banal in his solution of their 
difficulties, and after three fairly con- 
ventional acts—which hold the atten- 
tion partly through the fine, harmonious 
playing of Mr. Faversham and Made- 
moiselle Gabrielle Dorziat, and partly 
through the cumulative strength of the 
action and the brilliance of the climaxes 
—the story takes an unusual and highly 
satisfactory turn. A taste of reform is 
enough for Marina, and she goes back 
to her husband. 

There are two or three spots in the 
play where the spoken word belies the 
character. In the last scene, for ex- 
ample, Marina says to the man who has 
taught her to hate cheating, “You have 
told me that pity and goodness were 
the finest things in woman; now it is 
the woman you have created who tears 
herself from you to go back to him.” 
That is not true; Marina goes, not be- 
cause her husband is poor, and needs 
her, but because she loves him and 
knows that he adores her; because the 
spirit that he represents is congenial to 
her spirit; and because she would have 
been bored to death living out her life 
with a man who preached conventional 
morality to her at every opportunity, 

This passage and a few othe:s like it 
sounded so little French in tone and 
so out of harmony with the action that 
one instinctively turned back to the line 
on the program that said “adapted for 
the American stage by Mr. Faversham” 
and remembered the crimes that have 
been committed in the name of adapta- 
tion. Fortunately, however, the French 
original, called “L’Epervier,” is printed 
in La Petite Iliustration, and » study of 
the printed page shows all the doubtful 
passages exactly as they were given; so 
that, instead of blame, Mr. Faversham 
deserves our gratitude for giving us, 
with all his strength and weakness, 
Francis de Croisset. 

The same may be said of Mr. Dit- 


richstein’s version of Ferenc Molnar’s 
comedy, “The Phantom Rival,” one of 
the many plays within plays that seem 
to be the fashion this winter, and easily 
the best of them. There is little story 
to “The Phantom Rival” and what there 
is would hardly bear retelling; but it is 
safe to say that lovers of good comedy 
will enjoy seeing Mr. Ditrichstein and 
Laura Hope Crews present the glori- 
ously melodramatic half dreams of the 
attractive, but exceedingly sentimental, 
young wife whose ideal of a long-un- 
seen hero is later put to the test of a 
hard, inglorious reality. 

Molnar is a caricaturist of society, 
but his exaggerations are so slight, his 
suggestion so limitless, that only a real 
artist can interpret him. You cannot be 
stupid and “get across” with Molnar, al-* 
though his satire seems simple and obvi- 
ous enough when played with the 
double grace of humor and intelligence 
that Mr. Ditrichstein possesses. 

Just a year ago another Molnar com- 
edy, “Where Ignorance Is Bliss,” saw 
the light of the theater for two weeks. 
It was a much better play than “The 
Phantom Rival.” Its satire on senti-. 
mentality was in the same spirit, but 
more subtle; its story was more orig- 
inal, its situations more cleverly devised, 
its dénouement even more refreshing. 
The hero and heroine, if so they may 
be called, were an actor and actress, 
husband and wife, equally talented and 
successful, equally artificial and egotis- 
tical, equally sentimental. The whole 
delightful comedy was a satire on the 
character and manners of the success- 
ful player, as “The Phantom Rival” is 
of the sentimentalist. 

But the actor and beautiful actress 
who played the parts—let them be 
nameless, their shame was so short— 
togk them seriously. So ‘Where Ig- 
norance Is Bliss” was off the boards al- 
most before the Drama League bulle- 
tin was off the press; and people who 
have such faith in players that they al- 
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ways watch them, instead of sometimes 
listening to the lines and giving the 
playwright a chance to show what he 
really meant, wondered what anybody 
saw in Molnar to chuckle at. 

“The Phantom Rival” gives evidence 
of preparing for a long life. 

Just what Edward Knoblauch meant 
to do when he wrote “My Lady’s 
Dress” is doubtful; what he has done is 
definite. He has written a picturesque 
pageant play, illustrating the history of 
“My Lady’s Dress;” he has successfully 
provided an entertainment that is a lit- 
tle bit of everything, without letting it 
fall to the level of being not much of 
anything. With the aid of a heroine 
whose dreams are more theatrically con- 


. venient than psychologically accurate, 


he has presented a series of playlets, 
most of which are well conceived, show- 
ing the romance in the lives of the 
toilers concerned in the making of 
the dress—the silk growers of Italy, 
the weavers of France, the trap- 
pers of Siberia, the lace makers 
of Holland, the cold-blooded, slow- 
blooded dressmakers of London. He 
has given a leading man and a leading 
lady a splendid chance to show their 
versatility—an opportunity that is im- 
proved to the fullest by Leon Quarter- 
maine and not wasted by Mary Boland. 
And in doing as much as this, he has 
spoiled a good social drama, which lay 
ready to his hand. 

That the drama was there, Mr. Knob- 
lauch appears to have noticed. He toys 
with the social theme in the first scene, 
where the woman whose purchase of a 
too-costly gown has caused an outbreak 
from her husband justifies her extrava- 
gance by asserting, with the average 
understanding of the economics of the 
case, that it is her socialistic inclina- 
tions that made her buy it. “Giving 
employment to lots of underpaid work- 
ers, that’s socialism, isn’t it?” she asks; 
and with the aid of a powder she seeks 
forgetfulness in sleep. From the trend 





of this scene, the audience expects that 
she will dream of the tragic reality, ex- 
pects her to see her part in the making 
of a dress, something as Browning 
made his little silk winder see her part 
in the lives of the wearers of silk, and 
expects her to come to much the same 
conclusion : 

All service ranks the same with God— 
With God, whose puppets, best and worst, 
Are we; there is no last nor first. 


But Mr. Knoblauch’s heroine does 
none of that. She dreams love stories, 
which make good stage pictures, but 
have no dramatic unity. And then she 
wakes and toys with the social theme 
again, asking to be taken to the coun- 
try, where she can help people and be 
relieved from the temptation of over- 
drawing her account. 

Having so beautiful a drama as 
“Pippa Passes” is, of course, no reason 
for objecting to so good an entertain- 
ment as “My Lady’s Dress.” There is, 
in fact, much to be grateful for in Mr. 
Knoblauch’s work, notably the portrait 
of Jacquelin, the dressmaker, which is 
a splendid piece of characterization, and 
which Mr. Quartermaine portrayed so 
visibly as to make the memory of it de- 
testably real, as few stage portraits are. 

The real cause for complaint is the 
feeling “My Lady’s Dress” engenders 
that Mr. Knoblauch himself could have 
made it a better thing if he had had 
faith in his audience’s desire to see a 
better thing. An unknown playwright 
may be excused for making a compro- 
mise to gain a hearing; a man with “The 
Faun” and “Kismet” and “Milestones” 
to his credit should give his best. 

This does not mean, of course, that 
all of a man’s dramatic output can be 
up to the same level—that Mr. Shaw, 
for instance, has been faithless to him- 
self or to his audience in writing “Pyg- 
malion,” which falls far below the 
standard of his best work. There is 
never a moment’s doubt that “Pygma- 
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lion” was written for intelligent peo- 
ple. Where it is good, it is very, very 
good, and even where it is worst, it 
isn’t horrid. The author enjoys call- 
ing it a romance; it is really a satire on 
social distinctions. 

It is the story of one Henry Hig- 
gins, a professor of phonetics, who, on 
a wager, undertakes, within six months, 
to pass off an illiterate flower girl as a 
duchess, at a garden party. The pro- 
fessor thinks that there is nothing more 
amusing than changing one human be- 
ing into another human being by teach- 
ing him—or, in this case, her—a new 
speech; his theory being that most of 
our social prejudices are based on the 
manners and graces of speech or their 
lack. He takes the flower girl into his 
bachelor home, much to the horror of 
his housekeeper, and then, either to pro- 
tect himself or Eliza, one hardly knows 
which—invites a bachelor friend to join 
him and watch the sport of the trans- 
formation. 

He enjoys his joke, wins his wager, 
and, in doing it, loses his freedom to his 


Galatea. And, incidentally, he and the 
audience have the pleasure, not to be 
missed, of meeting Alfred Doolittle, 
dustman, moralist, philosopher of the 
undeserving poor, and father of Eliza. 

Mrs, Patrick Campbell, although a 
rather matronly flower girl, played the 
part in true Shavian spirit, especially in 
the scene that shows the transformation 
half wrought ; the externals of dress and 
manner and accent changed, but the 
spirit still undisturbed. Philip Meri- 
vale was unreservedly good as Henry 
Higgins ; Edmund Gurney was even bet- 
ter than that as the dustman. 

In fact, the most notable thing about 
the month’s productions is not that 
there are four plays that are worth see- 
ing, but that in each one of them there 
are twin stars, who give interesting in- 
terpretations of difficult parts, and that 
to our fairly short list of fine character 
portraits there may, in four weeks, be 
added the three of Leo Ditrichstein as 
Sascha Taticheff, Leon Quartermaine 
as Jacquelin, and Edmund Gurney as 
Alfred Doolittle. 























HE COUNTRY HOUSE,” by 
John Galsworthy, published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, is 
probably its author’s best 
novel, and one that will, 

therefore, be welcome by his admirers. 

This very fact, however, only serves 
to emphasize the limitations that have 
uniformly disclosed themselves in Mr. 
Galsworthy’s work, because they ap- 
pear, more conspicuously than ever, in 
“The Country House.” 

So far as the theme of the story is 
concerned, Mr. Galsworthy has made it 
sufficiently plain that his purpose 1s to 
show the blighting influence upon char- 
acter of the provincialism that the mem- 
bers of a typical English ‘county fam- 
ily” cling to so passionately. Ancestor 
worship is no stronger among the 
Japanese, the infallibility of tradition 
and custom no stronger among religious 





fanatics, than among the class that’ Mr. 
Pendyce typifies, 
forth 


House” 


As an essay, designed to set 
these “The Country 
serves its purpose. But as a story of 
human life and human experiences and 
emotions and defeats and disappoint- 
ments, founded upon actual conditions, 
it is a failure. 

And the reason for this is to be found 
in Mr. Galsworthy’s glaring defects in 
characterization. He is obviously not a 
psychologist, or he would never have al- 
Pendyce, a woman abso- 


facts, 


lowed Mrs. 
lutely without initiative, to take the posi- 
tive and revolutionary step that she took 


in leaving her husband. Another flaw 


—these are only two of many—is that 
the reader is left largely to his own re- 
sources to determine what manner of 
woman Mrs. Bellew may be. Vital as 
her character is to the development of 
the plot, she remains in the background 
throughout, a shadowy, indistinct figure. 

These are some of the false notes that. 
jar the reader’s nerves and disturb his 
sense of unity and proportion. They 
were present, also, in “Fraternity” and 
“The Dark Flower.” 
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A new book by Ian Hay ought to be 
an event of some importance to Amer- 
ican readers of fiction, and it is not 
especially creditable to them that they 
remain comparatively indifferent to his 
work. 

His latest and, perhaps, his best, is 
‘A Knight on Wheels,” published by 
Mifflin & Co. It is a 
charming tale, that 
tractiveness chiefly to the author’s sym- 
pathetic understanding of human nature 
and the half-humorous, half-pathetic 
exposition of its foibles. 

Whether or not Mr. Hay consciously 
set before himself a theme for his story 
is a question that may or may not inter- 
est his readers; and it may or may not 


Houghton, very 


one owes its at- 


be a fact. What is of importance, so 
far as the story itself is concerned, 1s 
that, though the plastic mind of an 


adolescent boy may be deeply impressed 
by the precepts of his elders, their ef- 
fects upon his character are likely to 
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be very different from what his precep- 
tors intended them to be. 

So Philip Meldrum, subjected as a 
boy to his Uncle Joseph’s persistent 
warnings as to the evil influence of 
women in the world, developed, as he 
grew to manhood, a chivalrous regard 
for the other sex that cynics might call 
fantastic. 

Circumstances aided the defeat of 
Uncle Joseph’s teaching, chief of which 
were the latter’s backsliding and the en- 
trance into Philip’s life of Peggy Fal- 
coner. But they merely emphasized a 
tendency in the boy’s character which 
was already determined. 

The narrative is enlivened and col- 
ored by the temperamental eccentricities 
of the artist Falconer, and the keen, but 
always mellow, wit of Julius Mable- 
thorpe. 

Taken altogether, it is one of the most 
delightful yarns in a rather insignificant 
autumn crop. 
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Upon the title-page of “The Lone 
Wolf,” by Louis Joseph Vance, pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Co., it is 
frankly stated that the story is a melo- 
drama, Therefore, in all justice, it is 
as a melodrama that the critic must con- 
sider it. 

The principal point of the story is 
Michael Lanyard’s bitter resentment at 
the suggestion of a band of Parisian 
thieves that he should take them into 
partnership. Out of this fact develops 
most of the action of the story. Lan- 
yard is a passionate individualist, the 
type of human being who, because of 
that fact, can’t help being an artist. He 
appraises his achievements and his tech- 
nique at their full value, just as 
Whistler did his, and his artistic nature 
revolts at the thought of degrading them 
by codperation. Possibly, also, he in- 
stinctively realizes that the ordinary 
risks of his profession will be unneces- 
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sarily increased by a copartnership in 
crime. 

Thus the plot of the story turns upon 
the strenuous efforts of the “‘Pack,” as 
the criminal band call themselves, to 
force Lanyard to join them, and “the 
Lone Wolf’s” attempts to evade them. 
This is the “duel,” sid to be necessary 
to make a story dramatic. 

No real melodrama should lack either 
a “feminine interest” or a happy end- 
ing. These are supplied in the present 
instance by Lucy Shannon and Lan- 
yard’s ultimate reformation, respec- 
tively. 
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As the writing of a cowboy story has 
become a habit, more or less perfunc- 
tory, so, it must be confessed, has any 
notice given to it in a critical review. 

As a theme, the cowboy is a thing of 
the past, just as truly as he is in real 
life. 

Nevertheless, the writing and publi- 
cation of these stories goes on; probably 
because the impulse given to them by 
the first yarns of the West has not yet 
spent itself. It continues by sheer force 
of inertia. 

One of the most constant performers 
in this field of fiction is B. M. Bower, 
whose industry, covering a period of a 
dozen years, is still unwearied. 

Her latest book on this subject is pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Co., and is 
called “The Ranch at the Wolverine.” 

The chief claim to distinction of the 
heroine of this story is that she bears 
the name of Billy Louise. It happened 
so because, at her birth, her father in- 
sisted that she should have his name, 
while her mother was equally insistent 
that her name should be feminine. The 
result was a compromise. 

The hero’s name is Ward Warren. 

With this information, slight as it is, 
almost any reader can form a fairly 
accurate idea of the story. 
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“The Charmed Life of Miss Austin,” 
by Samuel Merwin, published by the 
Century Company, is another volume of 
the author’s stories of the China coast, 
supplementing ‘Anthony the Absolute.” 

We gather from a perusal of the book 
that Miss Edith Austin was supposed 
to bear a charmed life, because she acted 
upon the conviction that an American 
girl can do as she pleases anywhere, and 
suffer no unpleasant consequences. It is 
a notion that has been current for a 
number of years, and, as a matter of 
course, has not escaped the notice of en- 
terprising builders of fiction, 

Mr. Merwin had a good chance to 
make something interesting, and, to a 
certain degree, original, out of the ap- 
plication of this idea to the murky moral 
conditions of the China coast, and the 
incomprehensible—to the American girl 
—customs and conventions of the 
Chinese people. 

3ut unfortunately there is nothing 
especially new about Miss Austin’s 
charmed life; partly, we- suspect, be- 
cause the alleged adventurous spirit of 
the American girl is more of an idea 
than a fact, and partly because none of 
Miss Austin’s experiences were strik- 
ingly or convincingly dramatic. 
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There is always sure to be a strong 
appeal in any story that tells of a cour- 
ageous, even if unsuccessful, struggle 
against adverse circumstances, and a 
certain thrill is added when obstacles 
are finally overcome. 

So the subject of Peter C. Macfar- 
lane’s book, ““Those Who Have Come 
Back,” published by Little, Brown & 
Co., is a particularly happy one. 

We infer, from the internal evidence 
offered by the book, that the episodes 
of which accounts are given are actual 
facts. The material having thus pre- 


sented itself ready-made, the author 
was relieved of a larger part of the la- 
bor required to make the book an ab- 
sorbingly interesting one. 

Unfortunately, however, a_ shining 
opportunity has been missed. There 
was evidently no attempt made to digest 
and assimilate the facts, or to appreciate 
their human significance. The -book 
shows that it was hastily and even care- 
lessly written, and the result is that the 
reader’s interest is not sufficiently 
roused to make him care very much 
whether the drug fiends and dip- 
somaniacs and burglars and_ white 
slavers were or were not thoroughly re- 
formed and regenerated. 

We are glad that these unfortunates 
got a new start in life, but we. lack 
sympathy with their subsequent careers. 
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Important New Books 


“Kent Knowles: Quahaug,” Joseph C, Lin- 
coln; D. Appleton & Co. 

“The Wall of Partition,” Florence L. Bar- 
clay; G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“The Sound of Water,” Margarita Spald- 
ing Gerry; Harper & Bros. 

“The Rise of Jennie Cushing,” Mary S 
Watt; Macmillan Co. 

“The Honorable Percival,” Alice Hegan 
Rice; Century Co 

“The Encounter,” Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick; Century Co 

“A Soldier of the Legion,” C. N. ard A. 
M. Williamson; Doubleday, Page & Co. 

“The Witch,” Mary Johnston; Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co / 

“How It Happened,” Kate Langley 
Bosher; Harper & Bros. 

“The Teeth of the Tiger,” Maurice Le- 
blanc; Doubleday, Page & Co. 

“The Blind Spot,” Justin Miles Forman; 
Harper & Bros. 

“Wintering Hay,” John Trevena; Mitchell 
Kennerley. 

“Beasts and Super Beasts,” H. H. Munroe; 
John Lane Co 

“Nothing But the Truth,” Frederick S$ 
Isham; Bobbs-Merrill Co 

“The Sealed Valley,” Hulburt Footner; 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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Talks With Ainslees Readers 








HIS year, for a large part of the world, 
there can be neither peace on earth nor 
good will toward men. Wishes for “A 
Merry Christmas” would be a horrible mock- 
ery. This Christmas seems rather a season 
for sober planning that, when the great 
armies have completed the destruction and 
the statesmen have cleared the ground of the 
wreckage, the new house of civilization shall 
be better and stronger and more beautiful 
than the old one. 
Have you read in this issue Emily Sargent 
Lewis’ poem, “Good Carpenter of Nazareth 
Town”? 


A) 


ITH, the February issue, AINSLEE’S 
starts upon its eighteenth year. You 
will find retained in its coming numbers al- 
most all of the features that have proved 
most entertaining in the year just concluded. 
Albert Payson Terhune’s fascinating “Stories 
of the Super-women” will be continued 
Marie Van Vorst, whose splendid serial, “The 
Big Tremaine,” is now “best-selling” in book 
form, has completed another novel for us, 
which we plan to print complete in one of 
our early numbers. We will also have more 
short stories from Miss Van Vorst. I. A. R. 
Wylie, Reginald Wright Kauffman, Nalbro 
Bartley, and William Slavens McNutt are 
other Ar1nsLee favorites who will contribute 
novelettes during 1915. 

Speaking of McNutt, we have rarely 
printed a series that has attracted as much 
attention as have his tales of that heroic 
old Alaskan giant, Bill Heenan. Almost 
every week we receive some query about 
them and their author. Who is he? Where 
does he come from? What did he do before 
he began writing for AINSLEE’s? 

William Slavens McNutt, who is still un- 
der thirty, came from Indiana originally. 
Since then he has been coming from or going 
to almost every part of this continent. When 
he was thirteen, his father, a Presbyterian 
minister, left his church, his identity, and 
any earning capacity other than his hands, to 


go into the underworld and learn something 
of the life he had never touched as a par- 
son. He took his son with him. During the 
following three years, the boy “rode the 
rods” in most of the States between the 
Mississippi and the Atlantic. He put in one 
winter hanging around bread lines, soup 
kitchens, Salvation Army lodging houses, 
warm gratings in alleys, police stations, and 
locomotive sand houses in Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, and New York. He has worked in 
dozens of factories all over the country, in- 
cluding steel mills and glass houses. 

When he was sixteen, he went to school 
and afterward to the University of Nebraska 
for a short time. After three years in Emer- 
son College, Boston, he went on the stage. 
Tiring of this, he went up to Alaska, “bo- 
hunking it,’ where he tried his hand at a 
little of everything, including miner, lumber- 
jack, deck hand, longshoreman, speculator, 
storekeeper, fisherman, and deputy. It was 
in a fishing camp in southeastern Alaska that 
Mr. McNutt wrote his first short story. 

He came back East, and went on the stage 
again, writing spasmodically in his spare mo- 
ments. Then he went back to Alaska, and 
knocked around on the Pacific in one capac- 
ity or another. For two years he served off 
and on as a reporter and special writer for 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. Aside from 
all this, he has found time, just when we 
don’t exactly know, to be a press agent, an 
advance man, and a traveling salesman. 

Aside from the novel Mr. McNutt is doing 
for us, we have several more rattling good 
Bill Heenan stories, one of which is 
scheduled for the February AINsLEE’s 


we 


(== well-known writers from whom 
we already have contributions for the 
coming year are Walter Prichard Eaton, Ethel 
Train, John Fleming Wilson, Constance 
Skinner, P. G. Wodehouse, Marie Conway 
Oemler, Alicia Ramsey, Eleanor Ferris, Her- 
man Whitaker, Bonnie R. Ginger, F. Berke- 
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Jey Smith, Robert Emmet MacAlarney, 
George Weston, and Joseph Ernest. 

The last named is at work on another 
series, which we have every hope will be as 
delightfully entertaining as were his “Esca- 
pades of Jules Lacroix.” 

A series of unusual detective stories, each 
complete in itself, begins in the next number. 
The author is Richard Marsh, who has long 
been one of the most popular writers of 
mystery in England. The crime detector in 
these tales is Judith Lee, an attractive young 
teacher of the deaf and dumb, whose pro- 
ficiency at lip reading enables her to pick up 
snatches of whispered conversation the 
length of a ballroom, or a ship’s deck, as the 
case demands. 


ae 


OME of our readers may be puzzled by 
the note now appearing at the head of 
our dramatic reviews this year. 

The Drama League of America is a society 
with one hundred thousand affiliated mem- 
bers, representing every State in the Union, 
whose purpose is to organize an audience for 
the best drama and to educate a future au- 
dience that will support the best drama with- 
out the need of organization. 

One feature of the work, and the one by 
which the Drama League is most widely 
known, is the play bulletin. Each of the 
larger cities where plays are produced has 
its own play-going committee, composed of 


men and women of varied interests and 
catholic tastes, whose duty it is to attend 
first nights, and to issue a bulletin to mem- 
bers, appraising such plays as are worthy of 
league support. Every kind of play, com- 
edy, tragedy, farce, melodrama, is eligible 
for a bulletin if it is sincere work and good 
of its kind; but no play is ever bulletined 
that cannot be recommended, the final aim 
of the league being to crowd out poor plays 
by neglecting them and by encouraging good 
ones. 

How far-reaching is the effect of a league 
bulletin can be judged from the fact that the 
New York center alone issues five thousand 
to its members and the members of near-by 
centers who patronize New York theaters. 
Besides this private circulation, the bulletins 
are posted in fifty clubhouses and as many 
libraries; the plays they recommend are 
in the 


studied in public “discussion centers’ 
libraries; and they are assured the support 
of other centers when they start on their 
road tour. There is a_ theatrical@tradition 
that the best and the worst plays always 
fail; it is to relieve the best plays of this 
unhappy association that the league was 
formed. 

While ArNns.er’s is in no way connected 
with this organization, we feel that if, in 
addition to reviewing entertainingly those 
plays which are most worth while, we can 
add strength to this movement, a twofold 


good will have been achieve'l. 
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F YOU WISH TO SIMPLIFY THE PROBLEM OF 

CHRISTMAS SHOPPING A_ VISIT TO THE 
TIFFANY STUDIOS WILL PROVE OF ASSISTANCE. 
EXCLUSIVE OFFERINGS ARE BEING SHOWN IN 
SETS AND SINGLE PIECES OF MODERN FURNI- 
TURE, MIRRORS, CHOICE RUGS, TIFFANY LAMPS, 
LEADED GLASS SHADES IN FLORAL AND 
GEOMETRIC DESIGNS, BESIDES AN INTERESTING 
VARIETY OF BRONZE AND TIFFANY FAVRILE 
GLASS NOVELTIES FROM WHICH APPROPRIATE 
GIFTS MAY BE SELECTED. OUR BOOKLET 
ENTITLED “SUGGESTIONS FOR GIFTS” WILL BE 
SENT UPON REQUEST. A GIFT FROM THE 
TIFFANY STUDIOS IS ALWAYS WELCOME. 
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“GAINS 22 POUNDS IN 23 DAYS” 
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A PLUMP, STRONG, ROBUST BODY 


Remarkable Story Told by 
F. Gagnon. Builds Up 
Weight Wonderfully. 


“T was all run down to the very bottom,” writes 
Fr. Gagnon. “I had to quit work, I was so weak. 
Now, thanks to Sargol, I look like a new man. iI 
gained 22 pounds in 23 days.” 

“Sargol has put 10 pounds on me in 14 days,” 
states W. D. Roberts. “It has made me sleep well, 
enjoy what I ate and enabled me to work with inter- 
est and pleasure.” 

“Before I took Sargol people called me ‘skinny,’ 
but now my name is changed. My whole figure is 
different, my face is plump and full, my body is 
stout. Have gained 15 pounds, and am gaining yet. 
I look like a new man,” declared another gentleman 
who had just finished the Sarg treatment, 

Would you, too, like to quickly put from 10 to 30 
pounds of good, solid, healthy, “stay there” flesh, fat 
and muscular tissue between your skin and bones? 

Don't say it can't be done. Try it. Let us send 
you free a 50c package of Sargol and prove what it 
can do for you. 

When hundreds of men and women—and there are 
hundreds, with more coming every day—living in 
every nook and corner of this broad land volun- 
tarily testify to weight increases ranging all the way 
from 10 to 35 pounds given them by Sargol, you 
must admit, Mr. and Mrs. and Miss Thin Reader, 
that there must be something in this Sargol method 
of flesh-building after all. 

More than half a million thin men and women have 
gladly made this FREE TEST that we now offer 
you; and that Sargol does succeed, does make thin 
folks fat, even where all else has failed, is best 
proved by the tremendous business we have done. 

Sargol has put pounds of healthy “stay there’ 
flesh on hundreds who doubted, and in spite of their 
doubts. You don't have to believe in Sargol to 
grow plump from its use. You just take it and 
w°tch weight pile up, hollows vanish, and your 
figure round out to pleasing and normal proportions. 
You weigh yourself when you begin and again when 
you finish and you let the scales tell the story. 

Sargol is a tiny concentrated tablet. You take one 
with every meal. It mixes with the food you eat 
for the purpose of separating all of its flesh produc- 
ing ingredients. It prepares these fat-making ele- 
ments in an easily assimilated form, which thé blood 
can readily absorb and carry all over your body. 
Plump, well-developed persons don’t need Sargol 
to produce this result. Their assimilative machinery 
performs its functions without aid. But thin folks’ 
assimilative organs do not. This fatty portion of their 
food now goes to waste through their bodies like 
unburned coal through an open grate. <A few days’ 
test of Sargol in your case will surely prove whether 
or not this is true of you. Isn't it worth trying? 





60c Box FREE 


To enable any thin reader, 10 pounds or 
more under weight, to easily make this test, 
we will give a 50c box of Sargol absolutely 
free. Either Sargol will increase your 
weight or it won’t and the only way to 
know is to try it. Send for this Free Test 
Package today, enclosing 10c in silver or 
stamps to help pay postage, packing, etc., 
and a full size 50c package will be sent by 
return mail free of charge. Mail this cou- 
pon with your letter to the SARGOL CO., 
$00 E HERALD BLDG., BINGHAMTON, 
a YX. 








COME, EAT WITH US AT OUR 
EXPENSE 


This coupon entitles any person to one 50c 

package of Sargol, the concentrated Flesh 
Builder (provided you have never tried it), 
and that 10c is enclosed to cover postage, 
packing, etc. Read our advertisement printed 
above, and then put 10c¢ in silver in letter 
today, with coupon and the full 50c package 
will be sent you by return post. 
The Sargol Company, 400 E Herald Bildg., 
Binghamton, N. Y. Write your name and 
address plainly and PIN THIS COUPON TO 
YOUR LETTER, 
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AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


The latest twirl! 

The latest dip! 

Dip into that tin of LUCKY STRIKE 
And twirl for yourself 

A fresh, aromatic, 

Delicious cigarette — 

It'll put trot in your toes! 


LUCKY STRIKE 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 


All the wise ones are taking to making their own 
cigarettes nowadays; and there's nothing so delicious as 
mild, sweet, mellow LUCKY STRIKE, rich and tasty, 
fresh and crumbly. 

The new Roll Cut is the proper caper. You can get 
it now in a special 5c tin; just the handy size to tuck in 
your jib-pocket next time you go trotting. 


In Sc and 10c tins and in 50c and $1.00 Glass Humidors, 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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KEEP YOUR 
FACE YOUNG 





CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Will help you. Use it freely 
with hot water morning and 
night, working the super- 
creamy lather well into the 
skin. Rinse with cold water. 
In case of pimples or black- 
heads, smear the face with 
Cuticura Ointment but do 
not rub, and allow to re- 
main five minutes, then 
bathe as directed. 


3¢ SAMPLES FREE 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London, Eng.; R. 
Towns & Co., Sydney, N.S.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape 
Town; Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bom- 
bay; Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S.A, 








CELESTINS 
VICHY 


(FRENCH REPUBLIC PROPERTY) 
Natural Alkaline Water 
for the relief of:— 

RHEUMATISM 
INDICESTION 
URIC ACID 


























Bottled directly at the fa- 
mous Spring at VICHY, France, 
from which it takes its name, 





Wrinkle 


Powdered 
SAXOLITE 


dis olved in ’a pt. witch hazel; use as a 
face was h effect is mo ical, 


Thousands have successfully used: this fors 
re 

Deepest wrink feet, as we i as fines t lines, 

completely an 1ish. Face becomes firm, smooth 

f N enderes 


mula to remove traces of age 
uk is 
resh, and you look years younger No harm t 


. 
illness or worry: 1 oz, of pure 
skin. Get wenuine Saxolite (powdered) at any drug store. 
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| BOUND VOLUMES of AINSLEE’s MAGAZINE 
now ready. PRICE $1.50 

per volume. Address Subscription Department. 

STREET & SMITH, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


Don’t Wear a Truss! 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful, new discov- 
ery that cures rupture will 
be sent on trial. Noobnox- 
ious springs or pads. Has 
automatic Air Cushions. 
Binds and draws the broken i 
parts together as you would 








a broken limb. No salves. } 
No lies. Durable, cheap. ' 





C. E. BROOKS, the Discoverer Pat. Sept. 10, *01. Sent on 


trial to prove it. Catalogue and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 1759 A Brooks Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 





ich in flavor and aroma 
)> full of snap and sparkle.yet 
Ideliciously smooth and mild 
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Have YOU Met 
the Super-W omen? 


In Ainslee’s, each month, Albert Payson Ter- 
hune introduces one of these fascinating women. 
One issue it was Adah Menken, the idol of 
poets and pugilists) This month it is Madame 
Recamier, “the frozen-hearted angel.” Next 
month it may be Cleopatra. 

What makes the super-women? Is _ it 
beauty? Cleopatra and Rachael were homely. Is 
it daintiness? Marguerite de Valois washed her 
hands but twice a week. Is it wit? Pompadour 
and Du Barry were avowedly stupid in conver- 
sation. Is it youth? Diane de Poictiers and 
Ninon de l’Enclos were widely adored at sixty. 

No magazine feature in years has provedasenter- 
taining as this fascinating series of Mr. Terhune’s. 


You CAN meet them—they’re in 


AINSLEE’S 


“The Magazine That Entertains” 


At all news stands 15 cents the copy 








Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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DIARY January 14, 1814, 
‘We started to Philadelphia to- 
day, and it proved a rare cold day for 
a-journeying. We left the coach at 
noon-day for the comforts of a wayside 
nn, where we lingered over some 
wonderful 


Old Overholt Rye 


**Same for 100 years”’ 


Thoroughly appreciated in the 
days of stage-coach journeys—and 
ust as good today. A straight 
Feoeativants Rye whiskey 
of mellow flavor and rare 
bouquet. Aged in the wood 
and bottled in bond. 


A. OVERHOLT & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





LAS Ss PINS 
RINGS &MEDA 
C.K.GROUSE CO, CATALOG FREE Ar FREE 


NortHAT TLEBORO Mass. ss Box A 2 A26 








and wear like diamonds. Brilliancy guaranteed 

forever. Stand file, acidand firelikediamonds. Haveno 

apy paste, foil or backing. Set only in 14 karat solid als 
mountings. About 1- 30th the ri ce of diamonds, 


not an imitation poo to contain no "ass. 
Sent C.O. D. subject to examination. Write § 
today for our 4-color catalog DeLuxe, it’s free, 


Remoh Jewelry Co., 666 Washington Ave., St. Louis 








| FINE OLD VIOLINS 


On Easy Payments 
30 Days Free Trial 


allowed, no matter where you live 
If not more than pleased with our values 
return violin AT OUB EXPENSE—and no 
harm done. Ability to play the violin 
brings social and financial success. Geta 
violin with a rich, mellow tone and it will 
create in you @ desire to master it. 


What does the New Year 
mean to YOU? 


Is it to be the samte old grind of hard werk, 
uncongenial employment and small pay ? 

Is it to be another twelve months of standing 
still while you watch other men get the advance- 
ment you hoped to get? 

Or, will you make it a year of real achieve- 
ment? Will you realize now that the better 
job goes only to the man who has the training, 
and will you take steps mow to get the training 
that the better job requires? 

If you really WANT the coming year to 
count for something, let the International 
Correspondence Schools help you to make 
your progress SURE and TANGIBLE. 

It is the business of the I. C. S. to raise 
salaries. For 24 years the I. C. S. have been 
training men for success in the kind of work 
they like best. 

Let the I. C. S. help you, too. Join the 
army of well-paid men. 


Mark the Coupon 
The coming year is the most important in 
your life. Geta real start now. The first 
essential to success is initiative. Mark and 
mail the coupon today. 


“INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 1199 SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without any obligation on my part, how I 
can qualify for the position before which I mark X: 





Salesmanship - Civil Service 
-Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Fe Expert 

Ar 

Building eee 
Architectural Drafisman 











Structural Engineer 
Concrete Construction 
Mechan. Engineer 


ing 
Commercial Illustrating 
Industrial Designing 





Mechanical 
Civil Engineer 

Mine Superintendent 
Stationary Engineer 


Commercial — 


aerial Branches 
Poultry Farming 
Teacher 





French 
German 


Agricultare 


Plumbing & Steam Fitting 
Chemist 


Gas Engines 











».. Free! Magnificent 
Album-Catalog 


containing portraits of the 
world’s greatest violinists since Pag- 
anini’s time, a half-tone of “Stradi- 
varius in His Workshop,” and the 
romantic story of The ing of 
Musical Instruments. A postal brings 
all to you FREE — no obligations. 


CREMONA VIOLIN SHOP 
Dept. A 524 Chicago | 
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Roll Your Favorite Tobacco in 


Riz La Croix Paper 


and you will get a better flavor, relish and enjoyment from your 
cigarette than ever before. Because you will get only the pure, 
fresh fragrance of the tobacco—which explains the universal 
preference for Riz La Croix Papers among smokers of experience. 


RIZLA & 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 
FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 





PRICE LIST SENT FREE 
WRITE FOR ONE 


They are so pure, light and thin— 
their combustion is so perfect— 
that there is absolutely no 
taste of paper in the smoke. 
They are strong, do not burst 
in rolling, and are naturally 
adhesive, because made from \\ en FREE 


: . \ P A Two interest- 

the best flax linen. Entirely pure of ing, illustrated Book- 
\ ge AZ lets—oneabout RIZ LA 

. g CROIX Cigarette Papers, the 

other showing howto Roll Your 

Own” cigarettes—sent anywhere in 


a vegetable product. ¥ 2 U.S. on request. Address The American 
Tobacco Co., Room | 186, 111 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


ee ee | 
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. Diamonds - 
For Holiday Presents r@) n 


Special Values 


~ This special selection of Diamond-set 
. Gorgeously beautiful Di: 
\. have cut prices almost to cost. It’s 

“eX sent on approval, fat 
price as first payment, om ys 

monthly. if not just what 

for Our Handsome 11 
2,000 suggestions for H 


Credi 


jewelry shows the most popular of the 
anon, of fiery brilliancy, set _ 5 polie 


you 
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pnt 


CY Za 


Watch es, 


season’s new 
Jn —. We 
AEA opp 
of yy 

divided i isto eight equal amounts, payable 
ish, return at our expense. 

Mtustrated Catalog. Over 
oliday Gifts, or for personal wear. 





All the new stylesin 
ear screw: 


Stracelots watchen. scarf pins, 


ro 
e verware, etc. ig YS cred 
on sine ‘sbi Send forte free catalog, catalog. 
LOFT! 


S BROS. & t CO., 


The Hed. Credit Je 
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Stores 
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AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. OD. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


tTo., 
17 SPRUCE STREET, 


ARE YOU FAT 


NEW YORK CITY 





Our Anti-Corpulene reduces 

starv Send 

Booklet on subject. 
7 Washington 


oro 
aio 


ing. 


VITAL REMEDY CO., 
Street, Jersey City, 


flesh without 
4c for free trial treatment and 
Dept. 
Bs & 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL‘ 


Total cost only to prove to jou thet this magnificent 


Royal has t SWEETEST eo ee 
$7 50 LOUDEST ona ‘CLEAREST 'T 
au By 
Our 


to prove to you that it isas onal 
handsome an as the trust machines that 


to prove to you et ithas thestrong- 
est motor, the best reproducer and 
tone arm and the most ingenious 
devices to start, stop and contro) 
the music. 

Ship with a supply of 10-inch 
double disc records of your selection, 
bad you can enjoy the finest — 

ents for one whole month. Re 


oust AT OUR EXP ENSE 


ony vases m you do not wish to 
Kee 44 D.® postal for our big list 


reco’ 
. and other literature all Free. 


Contral Distributing House House J 
Dept A 24 G1O0I-1A Bay St. 











RIEGER’S MONOGRAM 


Purity and 

age guar- 

antee Good 

Whiskey. 

Rieger’s 

Monogrs am is absolutely pure and whole- 
Cuarenteed by us under the Pure 
Food ‘Lews. Its exquisite, smooth, mellow 
ave or has made it a lasting favorite with 
Vv 250.000 atishled on tomers. Why pay 
tant prices, whe can buy Rie- 
lonogram Whi gular 

Ww e de 2 and save money 
by ordering yur goc shipped dirs ct. 


WE. PREPAY ALL 
EXPRESS CHARCES 


Qls. Rieger’s Monogram $ 
PRIVATE STOCK 


Qls. Rieger’s Monogram $ 
EXTRA FINE 


FREE WITH EACH ORDER 


Two sample bottles of Rieger's 
Fine Monogram Whiskey, Gold 
Tipped Whiskey Glass and 
Patent Corkscrew. 


WRITE FOR ONE 


ler 


ds 


PRICE LIST SENT FREE 

















Send us qn order and when you get the 
moa for flavor, Sqpootnecs 


the essentials te 


st it for medicinal 
friends try it; use hal 
to satisfy yourself on these points-- + 4 
if you are not thorough aly convinced 
**Rieger’s Mo onogram good or oo 
ter than any Whiskey you. ever drank, 
return the balance to us and we will pay 
return charges and at ante send you 
every cent of your mone 


J. RIECER & co. 
1521 Genesee St.,Kansas City,Mo 
HL hl—_—_——== IH 


Please mention this magazi 


J: RIEGER & CO 
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DURHAM-DUPLEX DOMINO RAZOR with white 
American ivory handle, safety guard, strop- 
ping attachment, package of six of the famous 
Durham-Duplex double-edged, hollow ground 
blades. Genuine red leather folding kit. 


$5 DI Domino 


Razor for $1 


Give your Durham-Demonstrator Razor to a 
friend and we will send you this $5 Durham- 
Duplex Domino Razor for $1. 
DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO., 590 Montgomery St. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Gentlemen:—Send me a $5.00 Durham-Duplex Domino Kit 
Outfit as per illustration above for which find enclosed $1.00 
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Send Today 
For The New 


“Swifts Premium’ 


The handsomest and most interesting of 


Nature Study Glendaré [915 
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the famous series of “Swift’s Premium” Cal- 
endars is now ready for distribution. 

Four exquisite watercolor paintings of 
“Butterflies”, “Flowers”, “Birds”, “Animals”, 
by Bessie Pease Gutmann, have been repro- 
duced in full color, each forming a separate 
piate, without advertising matter. 

On the back of each plate are twelve or 
more illustrations, in natural colors, of the 
division of natural life suggested by the large 
painting, i.e. birds, butterflies, flowers and 
animals, with descriptions and interesting 
facts about each one. 

The calendar will be a reminder through- 
out the year of the satisfaction you have 
always experienced in the use of 


“Swift's Premium” Hams and Bacon. | 


How to Get It 


Send 10 cents in coin or stamps; 
or—Trade-mark end of five “Swift’s Premium” 
Oleomargarine cartons 
or—Parchment circle from top of jar of “Swift's 
Premium” Sliced Bacon 
or—4 Covers from Brookfield Sausage Cartons 
or—6 Maxine Elliott Soap wrappers 
or—10 Wool Soap Wrappers 
(10c extra in Canada on account of duty.) 


When you send for a Calendar, adiress 


Swift & Company 4102 Packers Ave. Chicago 
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Men of Fashion Smoke “Bull” Durham 


In the brilliant exodus after a big night at the opera, men who 
subscribe to boxes for the season—masters of the fine art of enjoy- 
ment — utilize the interval before the approach of their limousines 








































or 
ne in relishing a fresh, delicious smoke of “Bull” Durham tobacco. 
7 Theirs are the strong, active hands of self-achievement — capable 
2g of controlling the destinies of an industry, or of contriving a 
perfectly rolled “Bull” Durham cigarette with equal adroitness. 
h- 
re | GENUINE 
} iT) 48 
‘|| BULL DURHAM 
Il 
| SMOKING TOBACCO 
” . t . —_— Package 
"5 Cigarettes rolled with this pure, mild, sun- of papers 
mellowed tobacco are supremely gratifying to the Q psp 
trained smoke-taste—their freshnessand smoothness / 
wholly delightful —their balmy, distinctive, unique 
fragrance appetible beyond comparison. That is 
| why connoisseurs throughout the world prefer 
0 | to “roll their own” cigarettes with “Bull” Durham. 






An Illustrated Booklet, showing correct way to “Roll 
Your Own” Cigarettes, and a Package of cigarette 
pepers, will both be mailed, free, to any address in 


/ 
| U.S. on request. Address “Bull” Durham, Durham, N.C., Room 1126. ( 
l THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY ™ 
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| A New 
- Sherlock Holmes 





HOLMES: “Did you observe, 
Watson, the trembling hand, 
the lack-lustre eye, the ner- 
vous attitude, the sallow skin, 
the fear of impending disaster? 


“ Clearly, that man is an in- 
veterate coffee-drinker, and—" 


WATSON: “What he needs is 


POSTUM | 


“* There’s a Reason’’ 





























